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REGULAR    LINE    OF    SHIPS 

FROM 

LONDON  TO  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  Co. 

Despatch  high-class  Vessels  at  regular  intervals  to  the  undermen- 
tioned Ports,  and  undertake  the  conveyance  of  Passengers  or  Cargo 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  They  also  undertake  the  Shipment  and 
Insurance  of  Goods  on  the  usual  terms  : — 


British  Columbia, 
San  Francisco, 
Central  America, 
Guayaquil, 
Callao, 


Valparaiso, 

Jamaica, 

Belize  (Honduras), 

Aspinwall, 

Port  Limon  (Costa  Rica), 


Grey  town, 
Adelaide, 
Melbourne, 
Sydney. 


FOR     FURTHER     PARTICULARS     APPLY    TO 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  Co,  i,  Billiter  Court,  London,  E.C. 


FOR  VICTORIA,  BRITISH  GOLUHBIA. 

The  following  FIRST-CLASS  VESSELS  belonging  to  the 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY 

LEAVE    LONDON, 

As  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  Months  of  MARCH,  JUNE,  AUGUST, 
OCTOBER,  and  DECEMBER,  viz.  :— 

"PRINCE  OF  WALES,"  507  Tons  Register. 
"PRINCESS   ROYAL,"    613      „  „ 

"LADY  LAMPSON,"       412      „  „       ' 

"BRIERLEY   HILL,"       520     „  „  i 

"  PRINCE  RUPERT,"      500     „ 

Particulars  respecting  Freight,  d;c.,  can  be  obtained  at  the 
HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY'S  OFFICES,  1,  Lime  Street, 
London,  E.C 
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Issued  by  the  Agent-Genkual  for  the  Province, 
4  Lime  Street  Square,  E.C., 

London,  England. 


J  shall  be  glad  to  bo  adviiscd  of  any  errors  or  omissions,  for 
rectification  in  subsequent  yearly  editions. 

The  Index  is  at  the  end  of  the  Book. 

GILBEKT  MALCOLM  SPEOAT, 

* 

Agent-Genernl. 


4  Lime  Street  Square^  E.O.f 

London,  England, 

January  1, 1875. 
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BRITISH     COLUMBIA. 


INFORMATION  FOR  EMIGRANTS. 


The  Agent-General  for  British  Columbitt  thinks  it  necessary  to 
furnish  the  following  information  for  the  assistance  of 
persons  desirous  of  emigrating  to  that  province  : — 

Now  that  the  Goveninicnt  of  Canada  have  sliipiTCtl  materials  for  malcinjc 
Ihe  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  British  Columbia,  and  have  come  under  a 
fresh  obligation  to  proceed  vigorously  with  its  couKtvuction,  the  province 
attracts  renewed  attention,  and  settlers  are  coming  into  it  to  take  up  land  for 
farms.  There  are  many  good  places  open  for  settlement,  but  the  man  of 
small  means,  particularly,  cannot  spend  his  time  and  money  in  visiting  all 
parts  of  the  jirovince,  in  order  to  find  the  place  that  will  best  suit  his  wants 
and  circumstances.  This  Handbook  will  give,  amonp;  other  inlbrraation,  some 
general  idea  of  the  different  sections  of  the  province  that  have  been  tested  by 
practical  farmers. 

The  occupation  of  gold-mining  exists  still  as  the  principal  industry  of 
British  Columbia  and  as  an  unfailing  attraction  to  population — 4^  inilHons 
sterling  having  been  exported  within  ten  years — but  other  industries  have 
apipeared,  and  promise  well.  The  chief  of  these  has  been  coal.  Within  ten 
years  330,395  tons  of  coal  have  been  ship^ied  from  Nanaimo.  Many  articles 
of  provinci  il  produce,  besides  gold  and  coal, — namely,  lumber  (sawn  wood), 
furs,  hides,  wool,  fish,  cranberries,  &c. — figure  now  in  the  list  of  exports.  A 
small  settlement  of  practical  eosperienced  men  is  found  in  nearly  every  district 
that  is  suitable  for  farming.  Such  men  know,  in  some  degi-ee,  what  their  own 
land  will  pro(hice  or  support,  and  they  also  have  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
of  similar  land  near  to  them.  Availing  myself  of  the  wider  sources  of  informa- 
tion thus  opened,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  picture  of  the  province  which  is 
neither  undei-drawn  nor  overdrawn.  Truth,  not  exaggeration,  is  the  basis  of 
these  pages.  The  information  that  will  be  laid  before  the  reader,  on  each 
point,  will  be  fully  borne  out  by  that  best  of  tests — Experience. 

It  has  been  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  rich  gold-fields  of  Cariboo  are 

among  rough  mountains,  with  a  severe  climate,  and  that  the  trunk  road  to 

Cariboo  iTins  for  a  long  way  through  an  unprepossessing  part  of  the  province. 

\  Several  persons  who  have  travelled  on  this  road  only,  and  have  afterwards  left 

Vhe  country,  have  in  good  faith  tried  to  describe  British  Columbia.     These 

y  vnriters  I  do  not  complain  of,  though  their  position  is  like  that  of  a  foreigner 
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BRITISH      COLUMBIA. 


INFORMATION  FOR  EMIGRANTS. 


The  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia  thinks  it  necessary  to 
furnish  the  following  information  for  the  assistance  of 
persons  desirous  of  emigrating  to  that  province  : — 

Xow  that  the  Crovcnuuent  of  Canacha  havo  sliippcd  materials  for  niakintj 
llie  Canadian  Pacific  Euilway  in  British  Cokimbia,  and  liave  conic  nndcr  ji 
fresh  obligation  to  proceed  vigorously  with  its  constrnction,  the  province 
attracts  renewed  attention,  and  settlers  are  comhig  into  it  to  take  up  land  lor 
farms.  There  are  many  good  jilaces  oix?n  for  settlenu-nt,  but  the  man  of 
small  means,  particularly,  cannot  spend  his  time  and  money  in  visiting  all 
parts  of  the  province,  in  order  to  find  the  place  that  will  best  suit  his  wants 
and  circumstances.  Tliis  Handbook  will  give,  among  other  information,  some 
general  idea  of  the  diiferent  sections  of  the  province  that  have  been  tested  by 
prarAical  farmers. 

The  occupation  of  golr" -mining  exists  still  as  the  principal  industry  of 
British  Columbia  and  as  an  unfailing  attraction  to  population — 4^  millions 
sterling  having  been  exported  within  ten  years — 'but  other  industries  have 
appeared,  and  promise  well.  The  chief  of  these  has  been  coal.  Within  ten 
years  330,395  tons  of  coal  have  been  .shipi^ed  from  Nanaimo.  Many  articles 
of  provincial  produce,  besides  gold  and  coal, — namely,  lumber  (."sawn  wood), 
furs,  hides,  wool-,  fish,  cranbemes,  &c. — figure  now  in  the  list  of  exports.  A 
small  settlement  of  practical  experienced  men  is  found  in  nearly  every  district 
that  is  suitable  for  farming.  Such  men  know,  in  some  degree,  what  their  own 
land  will  produce  or  support,  and  they  also  have  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
of  similar  land  near  to  them.  Availing  mj'self  of  the  wider  sources  of  inform.a- 
tion  thus  opened,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  picture  of  the  province  which  is 
neither  underdrawn  nor  overdrawn,  'i'rnth,  not  exaggeration,  is  the  basis  of 
these  pages.  The  information  that  will  be  laid  before  the  render,  on  each 
point,  will  be  fully  borne  out  by  that  best  of  tests — Experience. 

It  has  been  somewh<it  unfortunate  that  the  rich  gold-fields  of  Cariboo  are 
amo  g  rough  mountains,  with  a  severe  climate,  and  that  the  trunk  road  to 
Cariboo  nans  for  a  long  way  through  an  unprepossessing  part  of  the  provitico. 
Several  persons  who  have  travelled  on  this  road  only,  and  have  afterwards  left 
the  Country,  have  in  good  faith  tried  to  describe  British  Columbia.  These 
writers  I  do  not  complain  of,  though  their  position  is  like  that  of  a  foreigner 


#  BRITISH   COLUMBIA: 

who  should  attempt  to  describe  England  after  travelling;  tliroiij^h  Wales  on  ti 
jjublic  coacli.  1  complain  of  another  class  of  writers — writers  who  are  deficient 
in  fairness  and  candour.  In  the  earlier  days  of  British  Columbia,  aa  of  all 
youuy  British  colonies,  certain  persons  came  into  the  country  who  had  a  strong 
desire  to  make  a  living  without  taking  oft"  their  coats — a  desire  which  could 
not  be  gratified.  The  friends  of  these  jwrsons  at  homo  sent  them  money, 
which  they  put  into  silly  investments.  Tliey  rwle  to  the  diggings,  and  rode 
back  again.  They  lumg,  like  mendicants,  round  the  doors  of  the  Government 
offic(!S.  'J'hey  croaked  iu  the  streets,  spent  their  time  idly  in  bar-rooms,  and 
finally  disai)peared.  Having  in  some  manner  got  back  to  England,  several  of 
these  iKirsons  wrote  scraps  iu  magazines,  or  vamped  up  books  about  British 
(Jolumbia.  I  might  collect  these  wails  of  the  unsuitable  into  a  list,  but  it  is 
enough  simply  to  state  that  nobody  of  any  jwsition  in  British  Columbia — no 
settler  worth  his  sivlt — has  ever  written  against  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
persons  who  are  there,  settled  comfortably  after  overcoming  early  difticulties, 
write  to  their  friends  to  join  them. 

The  intending  emigrant  may  read  the  following  books  about  the  province 
as  good  books  written  by  honest  writers : — 

18G2. — '  Brizo  Essay  on  Vancouver  Island.'     By  Charles  Forbes,  M.D., 

M.ll.C.S.  (Eng.).,  late  Stalf  Surgeon,  Koyal  Navy. 
1863. — 'Prize  Essay  on  British  Columbia.'     By  the  Rev.  1\.  C.  Lundiu 

Brown,  M.A.,  formerly  Minister  at  Lillooet. 
1872. — '  Brize  ICssay  on  British  Columbia '  (after  its  union  with  Canada). 

By  A.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  formerly  a  partner  of  the  Hudson's 

Bay  Company. 
'Vancouver   Isl'-od   h.-:plorations,   and  Papers   relating  to   the   British 

Columbiaa   Butanical   Expedition;'    'Studies  of  the   Forests    and 

Forest  Lite  of  North-west  America.'    By  Bobert  Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  President  of  the  Koyal  Physical  Society,  Edinburgh. 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia.'     By  Matthew  Macfie,  Esq., 

F.ll.G.S. 
'  Facts  and  Figures  relating  to  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia.* 

By  J.  D.  Pemberton,  Esq. 
*  Vancouver  Island.'    By  Dr.  Rattray,  R.N". 

'  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia.'     By  Captain  R.  C.  Mayne,  R.N.,  C.B. 
'Report  on  British  Columbia.'    By  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Langevin,  C.B., 

Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


I  wish  to  express  myself  very  carefully,  but  I  believe  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  British  Columbia  by  the 'Times'  twelve  years  ago,  were,  upon  the- 
whole,  well  based,  and  that  the  country  will  justify  what  was  said  of  it  by 
that  far-seeing  journal.  "  British  Columbia  abounds  with  every  natural  and 
"  material  wealth.  It  enjoys  law  and  order.  There  you  will  find  elbow-room,. 
"  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.     Go  to  British  Columbia  and  be  a  free  man." 

Many  circumstances,  however  (some  of  which  will  be  learned  from  this 
Handbook),  require  that  emigration  to  the  province  should  at  present  be 
undertaken  very  prudently,  and  with  clear  notions  of  what  settling  in  a  young 
country  really  means.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Agent-General,  which 
I  hold,  is  to  give  information  to  intending  emigrants,  so  that  they  may  not 
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make  any  larjjc  mistakes.  If  unsuitable  pcraons  go  to  the  province  and  do 
not  succeed,  tliey  must  Wamc  tlieir  own  folly.  The  province,  unqucstionaMy, 
is  a  very  desirable  place  for  suitable  settlers,  compared  with  any  other  territory 
on  the  North  American  continent. 


A  few  Pacts. 

Every  reader,  perhaps,  may  not  bo  aware  that  there  is  a  strange  contrast 
between  the  surface,  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of  the  countries  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent,  and  the  countries  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  side  of  the  continent. 
British  Columbia  (Knglish),  Oregon,  and  California  (American)  arc  the  three 
principal  countries  on  the  racitic  side.  These  are  fine  countries,  but  of  course 
each  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  I  know  all  of  them,  and  in  my  opinion 
British  Columbia,  \\\Km  the  whole,  has  been  most  favoured  by  nature,  and  is 
the  best  of  the  three  countries  for  securing  a  homestead  in — f  r  the  following 
substantial  reasons : — 

Taking  the  whole  year  round,  or  taking  a  series  of  years,  the  climate  is 
better  for  farming,  and  more  healthy  and  enjoyable.  The  wheat,  barley,  and 
hops  of  British  Columbia  beat  those  of  California,  and  her  root-crops  beat 
those  of  Oregon.  British  Columbia  has  more  coal  and  better  coal,  finer 
harbours,  superior  fish,  sounder  trees.  It  is  reasonably  believed,  and  partly 
proved,  that  her  mineral  lands,  containing  precious  metals,  are  very  e.vtensivo. 
The  public  domain  (which  is  at  the  disjwsal  of  the  people  of  the  province)  is 
sold  more  cheaply  ;  the  taxation  is  immensely  less  ;  the  laws  are  better  carried 
out;  the  people  have  as  much  political  freedom  as  men  can  desire. 

These  are  facts  which  ignorance  only  can  ki'd  any  person  to  gainsay,  and  I 
state  them,  at  the  outset,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  and  appreciated. 


British  Columbia  not  Remote. 

Men  frequently  call  at  my  office  in  Loudon  who,  twenty  days  Ixjfore,  were 
in  British  Columbia.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Piailway  will  bring  the  province 
within  ufortnigMs  truvd  from  England. 
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The  Great  Snow  Question. 

British  Cdumhia  Jiax  not  a  snowjf  winter.  There  is  snow,  but  not  much 
«now.  In  cold  countries  they  have  a  saying  that  snow  is  "  the  jioor  man's 
manure,"  because  if  there  is  too  little  of  it  his  wheat  may  be  "  winterkilled," 
Gold  miners,  also,  in  some  places,  find  snow  so  useful  in  their  work  that  they 
say,  gratefully,  "snow  is  gold."  Still,  the  world  in  general  is  prejudiced 
against  snow,  and  I  therefore  record  here : — 

(1.)  That  the  great  mountain  ranges  in  Oregon  and  California  have 
deeper  snow  than  is  found  ujwn  the  same  ranges  in  British 
Columbia. 

(2.)  That  British  Columbia  has  not  a  snoivy  winter  such  as  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  have.  The  British 
Columhiau  ivinter  is  the  ivinter  of  England  and  of  France.  (See 
"  Climate,"  p.  14.) 
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A  Foreigner's  First  Impression  on  landing  in  British 

Columbia. 

All  Ainorican  triivcller,  writiuj^  in  187'J  to  the  Loston  (United  States) 
'  CJloIx','  said  : — 

"Victoria  is  einpliatically  a  bcautiriil  city,  fur,  unlike  tlio  majority  of 
"  I'acifii;  Coast  towns,  it  dfseivcs  the  name.  The  liarltour is  th(i  juetticst  on  the 
*'  I'acific  Coast.  Coming  up  the  harlx)ur,  you  sou  tho  main  part  of  the  city 
'*  aiiead  of  you  extending  into  subuilis  on  holh  siilcs.  Tlie  sliores  arc  rocky  and 
*'  picturcsijue,  and  the  houses  and  grounds  around  them  have  an  air  of  neatness 
•'  rarely  seen  in  so  new  a  country.  You  are  immediately  struck  on  landing  with 
"  the  I'lict  that  everything  is  Kuglish — the  jjeojjle  have  the  unmistakable- 
"  i'lnglish  look  about  them,  and  the  flag  and  arms  of  England  stare  you  in  the 
*'  face  at  every  turn." 

Victoria  has  nine  hotels,  making  up  53-i  beds,  besides  several  suburban 
hotels.  The  resident  population  is  about  5000.  Visitors  are  numerous  at  all 
K'asons. 

What  the  United  States  Government  thinks  of  British 

Columbian  Coal. 

By  a  late  order  of  the  War  Department  at  Wajshiugton,  United  States,  it 
was  decreed  that  one  "  cord  "  (8  feet  by  4  feet  by  i  feet)  of  merchautabie  ouk- 
wooil  .should  be  considered  ecjual  to : — 

1800  lbs.  Nanaimo  (Vancouver  Island)  coal 

2200    „    Uellinghani  Bay 

2400    „    Seattle  .     .     . 

2500    „    IJocky  ^loiintain     '     Coals  produced  in  the  United  States. 

2G00    „    Coos.     .     .     . 


2000 


Mount  Diablo 


What  Farmers  have  Produced  in  British  Columbia. 

Beef,  from  natural  grass,  equal  to  the  best  Aberdeen  stall-fed  ;  mutton,  as 
choice  as  prime  South  of  England  ;  fine  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
hoi)s,  timothy  hay,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  musk-melons, 
water-melons,  grape-vine,  tobacco,  broom-con;,  sweet  almond,  castor-oil  plant, 
peach,  and  all  fruits  of  the  temperate  climes,  exuberantly. 


Minerals. 

Country  abounds  in  minerals  of  a  high  character  ;  Actual  mining  industries 
— gold,  coal,  and  silver  (see  p.  7G)  ;  copper  very  promising;  indications  of 
many  of  the  base  metals  everywhere. 


Investments  waiting  for  Men  and  Money. 

Farming — daiiy — mixed — cattle  Saw-milling  (see  p.  81). 

— ahoep   (see   pp.  39,  48,  59,  Fishing  (see  ]>.  87). 

70,  83,  84).  Flax  (see  p.  90). 

Gold  mining  (see  p.  75).  Tobacco  (see  p.  91). 
Coal      „       (see  p.  79). 
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The  Country— its  History  and  Natural  Divisions. 

Tlic  country  is  iliviibnl  into  two  porl'octly  distinct  parts — Vancouver  fslanil 
iind  tho  Miiinliuui.  Thehc  wero  coiLstitnted  colonies,  the  first  in  1810,  and 
tho  second  in  1858 ;  tliey  wore  then  united  in  180G,  under  tho  name  of 
lirilish  Cohimhia,  and  so  continued  until  tlie  20tli  July,  1871,  at  which 
<lato  the  colony  became  one  ol'  the  provinces  of  the  flourishing  Dominion  ol 
Canada. 

With  greater  correctness,  perhaps,  it  may  ho  said  tliat  the  province  is 
divided  into  tfirea  instead  of  into  two  distinct  parts. 

The  Ifocky  Mountains  form  tlic  eastern  boundary  of  the  province.  Speak- 
ing in  a  general  sort  of  way,  it  may  be  said  that  a  Ions  and  massive  uplift  on 
the  Mainland,  called  the  Cascade  Jhmge,  runs  parallel  to  the  Hocky  liange, 
and  divides  the  country  between  it  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  two  divisions, 
namely,  the  "  East  Cascade  Region,"  and  the  "  West  Cascade  Kegion"  (see 
jHicro  47  and  Appendix). 

Tlie  islands  of  Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte,  &c.,  might  be  considered  to  make 
a  third  division,  thou;j;h,  climatically,  they  belong  to  the  West  Ca^jcadt 
Jicgion. 

Population  (excluding  Indians). 

About  20,000,  which  is  increasing  yearly.  Nationalities — British  Isles 
(many  Scotch  and  "Welsh),  Eastern  Province  of  Canada,  the  United  States, 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Coloured,  750  ; 
Chiuameu,  loOO. 

Indians. 

Probably  about  30,000,  quite  quiet,  over  the  whole  mainland  and  island ; 
rather  saucy  on  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  and  in  Queen  Charlotte  Ishuid ; 
useful  as  common  labourers,  and  not  without  capabilities  as  artisans ;  some 
take  to  farming  and  have  cattle,  others  carry  on  mining  with  "rockers"  on 
the  Thomi)son  and  Eraser  Hirers;  altogether,  the  Indians  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  trade  of  the  province.     They  use  large  quantities  of  flour. 


SETTLE    IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA.  AND 
REGISTER  YOUR   HOMESTEAD. 

The  soil  of  British  Columbia  is,  as  above  said,  at  the  disjwsal  of  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Province,  not  of  the  General  Government  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Public  Lands. 

The  Land  Act  of  1874  makes  most  liberal  provision  for  the  acquisition  by 
settlers  of  land,  either  as  Free  Homesteads,  or  by  purchase.  Land  can  be  secured 
against  seizure. 

Free  Homesteads. 

Heads  of  families,  widows,  or  single  men  of  18  years  and  upwards  may 
obtain  free  grants  of  320  acres  eastward  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains, 
or  of  IGO  acres  in  other  parts  of  the  Province.  The  settler  selects  Ids  own 
laud,  records  it  in  the  office  of  the  District  Commissioner,  the  fee  for  which  i.- 


TJ  BUITISH   COLUMBIA  : 

two  dollars,  nnd  at  once  cnterH  tipot.  occuinitioii.  After  two  years'  occtipaticy, 
and  certain  conditiona  as  to  iin[)rovt'mt'ntg  liavinjj  been  comjilied  with,  a 
Crown  ;^rant  or  conveyance  will  ho  made,  the  only  exixinso  of  which  will  !.«• 
flvo  dollars — so  that  a  farm  of  320  acroH,  or  of  160  acres,  may  bo  obtained 
in  a  beautiful  and  healthful  country  for  about  thirty  Hhillin^js! 

Sale  of  Surveyed  Lands. 

Lands,  the  Hurvcys  of  which  have  Injen  duly  made  and  confirmed  by 
notice  in  the  (rovcrnuunt  Gazette,  are  oyxiii  for  purchase  at  the  rate  of 
ono  dollar  an  acre — to  be  juiid  in  one  full  jtayment,  t»r  in  two  annual  payments 
of  50  cents  per  acre:  payment  to  be  made  in  two  years  from  time  of 
purchase. 

Unsurveyed  Lands. 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasinjj;  unnurveyed,  unoccupied,  and  unrcstrved 
Crown  lands  must  first  have  the  land  surveyed  by  a  surveyor  approved  by  the 
Government.  The  regulations  as  to  the  sale,  purchase,  and  price  of  the  land 
are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  surveyeil  land.  Should  there  be  two  or  more 
applicants  for  the  same  tract  of  land,  and  a  prior  right  to  either  or  any  of  the 
applicants  is  not  established  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  the  land 
may  bo  tendered  for  by  the  applicants  and  sold  to  the  hi;^hcst  bidder. 

IVacts  of  land  near  the  land  actually  occupied  can  be  leased  fur  grnziny 
purposes,  on  terms  designed  to  be  liberal  to  the  pre-emptor.  Such  leased 
land  is  liable  to  be  "  pre-empted "  by  others ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  lessee's 
rent  is  reduced  proportionately. 

Land  covered  with  wild  hay  can  also  be  leased  in  the  above  way,  but  not 
more  than  500  acres  of  it  to  any  one  person,  and  not  for  lonj,'er  than  five  years. 

Mining  and  timber  leases  will  be  named  under  their  prosier  heads  fur- 
ther on. 

Military  and  naval  officers  in  her  Majesty's  service  arc  entitled  to  free 
!:'rants  on  certain  conditions.    The  Agent-General  will  give  information. 


Homestead  Act. 

Most  important  Act.  If  a  settler  have  a  wife  and  children,  this  Act  must 
be  dear  to  him ;  the  farm  and  buildings,  when  registered,  cannot  be  taken 
for  debt  incurred  after  the  registration ;  it  is  free  up  to  a  value  not  greater 
than  2500  dollars  (500^.  English) ;  goods  and  chattels  arc  also  free  up  to  500 
dollars  (100/.  English)  ;  cattle  "  farmed  on  shares  "  are  also  protected  by  an 
Exemption  Act. 

Farm  lands  in  private  hands  may  be  bought  at  almost  any  price,  from  5 
dollars  (20s.  English)  to  40  dollars  (81.  English)  per  acre,  according  to  situa- 
tion and  improvement.  Terms  of  purchase  are  as  agreed — generally  a  portion 
in  cash,  and  the  balance  at  stated  future  periods,  bearing  interest. 

The  Government  of  Canada  (which  as  landowers  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
defunct  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company),  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Association,  and  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and  Land  Company  at  Nanaimo, 
which  companies  own  land  in  the  province,  are  anxious  to  promote  settle- 
ment on  their  lands  on  fair  terms.  I  believe  that  the  latter  company,  in  the 
case  of  working-men,  will  exchange  town  lots  in  the  thriving  town  of 
Nanaimo  for  land  elsewhere  in  the  province,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth 
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of  a  town  dc8tine<l  to  bo  imjiortiuit.  It  is  a  cheering  *\'in,  wlien  all  jicrson* 
in  the  province  reco^nihc  inoro  clearly  the  threat  truth  that  they  have  a 
common  interest." 

Popular  Names  for  Lands— a  Word  to  Intending  Settlers. 

M<wt  countries  have  peculiar  iiauics  of  their  own  for  agricultural  lauds,  and 
ihc  iuuniL^rant,  on  arriving  in  Ihitish  (Julumbia,  will  hear  men  tilkini;  of 
♦•  jirairies,"  "  beaver-dam  laiKla,"  "  Ixittom  lands,"  '•  tide  lands,"  and  "  flats."  A 
few  words  to  explain  these  terms  may  assist  him  in  sclectin;;  a  i)n)por  location. 
The  term  "prairie,"  on  the  "  I'acific  slope,"  does  not  mean  the  treeless  sea  of 
ijrass  which  is  called  by  that  name  in  the  centre  of  America,  east  from  tho 
liocky  range.  The  Pacific  slope  prairies  may  be  classe<l,  broadly,  as  "wet" 
and  "  dry  "  prairies. 

"  Wet  prairies"  are  level  spaces  at  the  meeting  (forks)  of  rivers.  They  aro 
often  overflowed  in  early  summer  by  river  "freshets."  This  kind  of  prairie  is 
also  found  at  tho  mouths  of  tidal  rivers,  where  the  laud  is  overflowed  in 
winter  by  high  tides  raised  by  wind.  Extensive  specimens  of  both  these 
kinds  of  "  wet  prairie"  may  be  seen  on  tho  lower  part  of  Fraser  River.  They 
aro  generally  free  of  timber,  except  perhaps  some  alder  shrubs,  and  produce  a 
coarse  grass  called  "swamp  hay."  Cattle  do  well  on  the  wet  prairies,  but  cows 
not  so  well  on  the  salt-water  marsh.  These  prairies  need  dyking  and  draining 
in  some  parts.  The  soil  generally  is  very  rich,  and  they  aro  considered 
desirable  "  locations."  In  British  Columbia  they  aro  free  from  malaria  and 
ague. 

The  choice  pices  of  land  scattered  through  forests,  and  known  as  "  alder 
land"  (or  easily-drained  swamp),  seem  to  be,  in  f'lct,  "wet  prairie^^,"  on  which 
the  alder  bushes  have  grown  to  bo  trees.  Another  kind  of  "  wet  prairie  "  is 
"  beaver-d:im  laud,"  that  is,  flat  land  made  marshy  by  beavers  having 
tlaramed  small  streams  which  run  through  it.  This  is  very  good  land  gene- 
rally. Small  marshes  .also  are  common  at  the  head-waters  of  streams — 
grassy  spots  among  the  rough  mountains,  which  are  very  pleasant  to  the 
traveller  and  to  his  horse.  We  may  also  class  as  "  wet  prairies  "  the  o{)en 
marshes  ("  tide  lands"  or  "flats")  where  the  sea-coast  is  low  and  shelves 
back.  These  ai)pear  to  be  portions  of  the  raised  coast-line.  The  sand-dril't 
encroaches  on  tho  wet  ground,  and  the  plants  of  tho  two  localities  grow 
■almost  together.  It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  get  fresh  water  for  cattle  on 
these  "tide  lands." 

"  Dry  prairies"  are  open  spaces  generally  near  rivers.  Some  have  very 
rich  Soil,  but  they  are  not  generally  so  rich  as  the  wet  prairies.  They  have 
fine  grass,  beautiful  flowers,  and  often  a  dense  crop  of  ferns  not  liked  by 
farmers.  'J'hc  i)ine  forest  bounds  them  abruptly  like  a  regiment  of  trees  called 
to  a  halt,  suggesting  to  the  observer  that  the  "dry  prairie"  is  the  remnant  of 
larger  open  tracts  which  existed  in  some  age  with  a  different  climate,  and  that 
the  pines  have  encroached.  The  dry  prairies  are  seldom  extensive  in  the  West 
Cascade  region. 

"  Bottom  lands"  are  flat  lands  in  river-valleys  or  adjoining  rivers,  dry 
enough  to  be  classed  as  "dry  prairie"  land.  They  generally  bear  such  trees 
as  the  maple,  ash,  crab  apple,  with  a  stray  fir.  These  trees  are  easily  cleared, 
and  as  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  bottom  lands  is  often  highly  productive,  these 
lands  are  desirable  places  to  settle  upon. 
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'Hh-  term  'Mi-j'  jmiiiio,"  nr  Hiniply  "  pijvirii',"  Beenis  to  1h'  |i«>|iul:\vly  njtplird 
ill  the  lOuMt  CuHoailo  iv^ioii  (coiiipnriitivcly  an  un\vo(KU'il  rt'sitm)  to  any  ojMri 
llat  tract,  not  ilisliiictivcly  ft  viilloy,  luitl  not  liir;;e  cnoiijilj  to  Ik-  called  a  plain 
or  pliitciiii.  Tlio  "(inuiil  rrniric,"  nortli-wi'Mt  I'roin  OJiftiiuuan  Laki-,  ia  1<1 
luilt'H  Ion;;,  and  aYxnxt  '2  niili's  wide,  1)onntli'(l  un  cither  Hidu  by  niountAinH, 
between  wiiich  ilowH  a  river.  It  iu  in  I'act  the  piece  of  a  valley,  and  wuuld  be 
oallutl  one,  wcro  it  lon;^er. 

I  n((;<l  not  mention  nanies  siven  to  the  lii^h  lands  in  Ihitisli  Culunibia,  as 
there  i.s  nothiuj^  ptcnliar  in  theHo  nanios,  except,  [KMliapa,  the  term  "bench,'' 
which  in  applied  to  the  raised  level  spaces,  or  terraces,  in  soniu  of  the  river- 
valleyH.  These  terraces  run  nt  intervals  alon;^  both  sides  of  the  rivers  for 
miles  in  leii^tli;  and  they  recede  where  the  mountains  retire,  for  di.>%tanees 
back  viiryin;^  from  a  few  acres  to  a  few  ndles  in  breadth.  They  are  objects  ul 
curiosity  and  8i)eculation,  and,  from  the  regularity  and  evenness  of  their  struc- 
ture, add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  rude  scenes  in  which  they  occur.  They 
■generally  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  in  some  places  are  multiplied 
inio  several  successive  level  plateaux,  rising  one  above  tiie  other  as  they  rcccdt 
from  the  bank. 


Transport  and  Travel. 
Vancouveu  Island. 

'J'here  are  no  really  navi;i:able  rivers  nor  truuk-roads  in  the  laland.     Several 

district   roads  arc   good,  particularly  near  Victoria.      The   Canadian  I'acitie 

llailwiiy  is  being  mailo  from  I'lsquimalt  along  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 

but,  fur  the  moment,  the  sea  is  the  main  liighway.     A  Liovernment  steamer 

goes  weekly  to    Cowichan,    Maple    Bay,    Admiral   Island,   Chemanis,   and 

Xanainio,  and  to  C'omox  fortnightly.*    The  rates  of  fare  are  as  follows : — 

/  , 

From  Victoria  to — 

Cowichan,  Maple  Bay,  and  Admiral  Island,  single  ticket,  two  dollars 

and   hl'ty   cents   (10s.  English),  return  ditto,  four  dollars  (lf>s. 

English). 

Chemanis,  single  ticket,  three  dollars  (12s.  Englisli),  return  ditto,  five 

dollars  (L'Os.  English). 

Xauaimo,  single  ticket,  four  dollars  (IGs.  English),  return   ditto,  si.\ 

dollars  and  fifty  cents.  (26.s.  English). 

Comox,  single  ticket,  six  dollars  (24s.  English),  return  ditto,  ten  dollars 

(40s.  English). 

Breakfast  and  tea,  50  cents  (2s.  Englisli)  each  meal ;  dinner,  75  cents 

(3s.  English). 

l''rei[/Jit. — To   all    places  between  Victoria   and   Xanairao,   three  dollars 

(l2s.  English)  per  ton  of  forty  feet. 

From  Victoria  to  Comox  four  dollars  (IGs.  English)  per  ton. 

All  cattle  to  Cowichan,  Maple  Bay,  and  Admiral  Island,  three  dollars  (12s. 

English)  per  head. 

To   Chemanis,  four   dollars  (IGs.  English) ;    Nanaimo,  five  dollars  (20s. 

English) ;  and  to  Comox,  six  dollars  (24s.  English). 

*  Names  of  plaoes  In  this  Handbook  are  spelt  as  in  the  Map  of  the  Province,  9tb  Muy,  1870,  wltU 
additions  January  1871.  i  ,     .,, 
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.Siiiiill  aiiinials,  sucli  oh  calves,  shcc'ii,  jiign, iVc,  Iruiu  lifiy  ci  ut«  {-n.  Ku^liah)' 
tu  uiu!  iloltiir  mill  titty  ci'iitH  (lift.  Kii^liMh). 

Milituje, —  Kruia  Victoria  to  Cowicliiin,  lid  miles;  tlieiico  to  Maple  I5ay, 
•)  luilen;  tiiciicu  to  Admiral  Inland,  r>  mites;  tiieiicu  to  Clieiimitis,  7  luileii ; 
tlieuco  to  iN'aiiiiimi),  '2'2  miles;  and  tlienco  to  Comox,  'to  miles. 

A  ttucoiiit  Btcamcr  runs  along  the  East  Coast,  wlieu  the  traflic  seeius  to 
re([uiru  an  ailditioual  one. 

VicTouiA  (in  Vaxcouvku  ihi-AKu)  AND  New  Wkstminstku  (ok  MAiNr.Axn).. 

A  steamer  goes  ri-^ularly  twice  a  week,  at  least,  between  Victoria  and  JCew 
Westminster;  rumiin,:^  time,  0  hours. 

New  Wkstminstku  to  Yale  (Head  of  Xaviuatiox  ok  Fuasek  Hivkii  fiiom 

Sea). 

Stern- wlittl  steamcrK,  whicli  Ireqiiently  talce  a  day  or  more  nccordin;j!  to- 
state  of  tiiu  iitream.  An  excellent  waj;;4on  road  has  been  lately  tinislied,  and 
tUrmin;^  homesteads  arc  beiiiL;  made  along  it.  The  Ciovernment  of  the 
Dominion  have  umlertakcn  to  make  a  wai^gon  road  through  the  [irovince,  but 
it  is  not  yet  located. 

\ale  to  the  InTKHIOI!. 
(.See  Builds  on  the  Map.) 

Stage  coaches  make  weekly  journeys  from  Yale  (head*  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation on  the  Fraser)  to  Barkerville,  Cariboo,  and  coaches  also  run  weekly 
from  Cache  Creek  (near  the  meeting  of  the  Bonaparte  and  Thompson  llivers) 
to  Okanagaii,  in  close  connection,  at  Cache  Creek,  with  the  above  coaches  from 
Yale  to  liarkcrville.  The  coach-owners  carry  passengers  aiid  freight,  deliver 
parcels,  make  collections,  and  execute  commissions.  „  ^- 


Total  Cost  of  IIoaus, 
ABOUT  £400,000  ENGLISH  (;iJ-_',000,000;. 
Last  Yeau's  Votk  of  the  ruovixciAL  Legislature  Fon  Hoa us. 
Jiciiairs  to  lioads  and  Trails  tlnowjhout  the  Province : — 

Dol3. 

""ictoria  District— Itoads,  Streets  and  Bridges      20,<)00  00 

Escpiimalt                 ,,              ,,             ,,             8,000  0'> 

Cowichan  North  Cowichan  Municipality       'J, 500  00 

, ,         lioads  from  (ioldstrcam  to  Say  ward's  ^lill    ..      ..  18,000  00 

,,         Roads,  Streets,  and  Bridges 1,000  00 

,,         Trunk  road,  Say  ward's  Mill  to  Cheniiinis     ..       ..  0,000  00 

Salt  Spring  Island  Municipality l,r)(X)00 

Xanaimo  lioads.  Streets  and  Bridges 15,800  00 

Comox  Roads,  Trails,  and  Bridges         8,500  00 

Courtenay  River  Bridge          3,000  00 

New  Westminster  District,  Langlcy  ^luniciiality      ..       ..  1,500  00 

,,         Cliilliwhack  Municipality' ".      ..      ..  1,500  00 

,,         Roads,  Street,  and  Bridges      86,000  00 

Curried  forward     172,000  GO 
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nroVAjht  forvard     ..      ..  172,000  00 

Yale  Dist I ict  Toaiis,  Streets,  iind  IWc'g.'S      yO/iOO  00 

Lillooet      ,,          ,,          ,,              ,,               8,800  00 

Kootenay  ,,          ,,          ,,             ,,              (IjoOO  00 

Cariboo      ,,          ,,         ,,             ,,              30,500  00 

Cassiar  Trail  I'rom  Fort  Frascr  to  Deasc's  F-nke 5,000  00 

Supplementary  vote            12,395  00 

$.322,095  00 
(  =  £64,539  En-)- 

Taxes  for  Distuict  Roads. 
Every  settler  ]>ay.s  2  cLjllars  poll-tax.    Land  up  to  10  acres  is  free.     Land- 
owners havin^4  more  than  10  acres  pay  a  yearly  road-tax  of  4  cents  (2(1.  En^ilish) 
l^r  acre,  which  is  rtdnced  to  2  cents  per  acre  for  land  leased  from  the  Crowjj 
for  pastoral  or  other  purposes.     The  money  is  spent  where  collected. 

DESCRimoN  OF  British  Columbian  WAacox-PiOADS. 

Superior  to  the  public  roads  of  most  young  countries.  They  are  IS  feet 
wide,  the  surface  being  covered  with  broken  stone,  whore  (as  in  most  jwrts 
along  the  Eraser  and  Thompson  Rivers)  such  material  is  at  hand,  or  with 
gravel  well  cambered  up  iu  the  centre,  with  ditches  on  one  or  both  sides  where 
required. 

With  the  exception  of  some  short  pitches  as  steep  as  one  foot  in  ten,  the 
sharpest  inclines  throughout  the  trunk  waggon-road  frc .n  Yale  to  Savona's  Ferry 
are  of  1  foot  in  12,  the  curves  being  easy,  and  the  bridges  and  culverts  sub- 
stantially built  of  timber. 

Loads  of  7  and  8  tons  are  hauled  along  them,  bj'  mules  or  oxen,  at  an 
average  draught  load  of  1200  lbs,  to  1300  lbs.  to  each  animal,  and  the  mail 
coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  travels  between  Yale  and  Cariboo  at  the  rate  of 
9  miles  an  hour. 


The  Youxg-Country  Road  Grievance. 

This  is  the  grievance  of  settlers  in  all  countries,  but  with  less  reason  in 
British  Columbia  than  in  many  other  places.  Considering  the  newness  of  the 
country,  there  arc  excellent  roads  both  on  the  island  and  maiidaud.  It  is 
inevitable,  in  all  young  countries,  that  fine  districts  should  be  unoccupied  for 
want  of  roads.  The  cure  takes  a  long  time.  In  wooded  countries  especially, 
the  want  of  roads  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  roads  and  keeping 
them  open,  are  great  drawbacks  to  settlement.  When  settlers  go  back  from 
the  road  already  made  the  obstruction  and  expense  begin  anew.  Fortunately, 
British  Columbia,  in  addition  to  her  fertile  wooded  lands,  has  alluvial  flats, 
prairies,  and  extensive  ir'-'^able  valleys,  open  or  partly  ojien,  through  which 
roads  can  be  made  without  excessive  difficulty,  when  needed  and  the  province 
is  able  to  make  them. 

The  work  of  road-making  is  being  yearly  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  many 
districts  that  were  a  short  time  ago  difficult  of  access,  have  now  good  roads 
and  bridges  connecting  them  with  the  main  roads  of  the  Province. 
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lllVKK   AND   L.\KE   NaVIOATIOK. 

Steamboats  can  run  nji  from  New  "Westminster  to  Douglas,  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  Harrison  Lake  (50  miles  from  month  of  Harrison 
liiver),  as  well  as  from  New  Westminster  to  Yale,  but  the  Douglas  route  to 
the  interior  is  not  at  present  used. 

The  Eraser  liiver,  above  Yale,  is  not  available  at  present  for  much  naviga- 
tion. A  steamer  relieves  transport  on  the  waggon  road  when  required,  from 
Soda  Creek,  20  miles  below  Alexandria,  to  Quesuel  (see  Map),  40  miles  abovt- 
that  ix)int ;  or  some  20  miles  higher  when  necessary.  The  navigation  is  then 
interrupted  by  a  rapid,  the  ascent  of  which  is  not  attempted.  Above  this  point 
there  is  clear  navigation  for  steamers  for  a  distance  of  GO  miles,  to  within  20 
miles  of  Fort  George,  where  another  rapid,  impracticable  for  steamers,  occurs. 
From  this  point  upwards,  both  by  the  Stuart  and  Eraser  Lake  branches,  and  in 
the  direction  of  Tcte  Jamie's  Cache,  there  are  stretches  very  favourable  for 
steam  navigation  ;  but  the  occasional  breaks  are  a  great  drawback.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  extension  of  mining  operations  these  portions  of  the  river  will 
diiubtless  in  time  be  made  available,  in  parts,  so  cs  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  transport;  and  inducements  for  settlement  will  thus  arise  in  the 
npixjr  portion  of  the  province  which  do  not  at  present  exist. 

There  is  a  useful  stretch  of  navigation  on  the  Thonii)son  River.  From 
Savona's,  at  the  lower  (western)  end  of  Kamloojis  Lake,  uninterrupted  steam- 
In  lat  navigation  extends  through  Kamloops  Lake,  and  up  the  South  Tliomijson 
I'liver  to  the  upper  (eastern)  end  of  Great  Shuswaj)  Lake,  a  distance  of  115  miles, 
and  also  up  the  North  Branch  of  Thompson  River,  which  joins  the  South 
Tbompson  at  Fort  Kamloops,  to  a  distance  of  85  miles  from  the  latter  jwst. 

The  Columbia,  Nasse,  and  Skena  Rivers  are  navigable  for  short  distances 
by  light  steamboats.     So  also,  of  course,  are  the  Okanagau  and  other  lakes. 

Steamboats  now  run  from  Victoria  to  Fort  Wrangel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stickeen  River,  where  they  connect  with  light  river-boats  for  the  new  mining 
di>trict  of  Cassiar. 

Travelling  may  be  said  to  be  at  present  very  expensive  in  British  Columbia, 
whether  by  steamboat  or  coach,  compared  with  the  cost  of  travel  in  Eastern 
Canada  or  England. 

Climate. 

This  is  perhaps  the  main  point  in  choosing  a  place  for  a  home.  Parents^ 
will  agree  with  me  that  fair  fields  and  meadows  are  little  to  the  emigrant,  if 
they  generate  fever-producing  miasm  and  vapour.  What  are  soft  breezes 
if  they  waft  the  seeds  of  iiestilence  ?  What  cares  a  man  for  golden  grain  and 
mellow  fruits,  or  indeed  for  all  that  this  world  can  yield,  if  disease  annually 
visit  his  dwelling?  British  Columbia  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  land  of 
health — for  man,  for  beast,  for  tree.  This  fact  will  have  a  mighty  influence 
on  her  future. 

General  Characteristics  of  Climate. 

The  fine  climate  should  he  knoivn  everywhere — variable,  but  healthful  and 
agreeable — nights  cool,  very  suitable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  races  and  temperaments — the  altitude,  irregularity  of  surface, 
serene  air  and  absence  of  marshy  plains,  promise  health  and  long  life  to  the 
settler — no  malaria  or  ague  —good  in  cases  of  fmictional  and  nervous  debility 
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— makes  pcojle  feel  vi<;oious  and  wide  awake — the  climate  of  a  lara;c  part  of 
llic  East  Cascade  rogiou  not  unfavourable  for  chest  nfTcctions.  Over  a  great 
l)ortioii  of  the  province  the  climate  is  that  of  England,  with  rather  agreeable 
ditferences — no  biting  east  Avinds,  for  instance.  Over  another  portion,  the 
climate  resembles  that  of  France.  The  larger  lakes  do  not  freeze  over,  nor 
do  the  large  rivers  ever  close  entirely  up.  Severe  winters  seem  to  come  aboi'.t 
once  every  eight  or  Uni  years,  but  what  we  call  "severe  winters"  are  less 
severe  than  the  ordinary  Avinters  in  Eastern  Canada  or  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union.  Elevated  districts,  uf  course,  have  the  climate  that  everywhere 
'belongs  to  them,  hut  even  tlie  roughest  mountain  climate  in  British  Columbia 
is  healthful. 


I : 
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Climatic  Divisions. 

Wk8T  Cascade  Regiox. 

Near  the  sea — say,  west  of  Cascade  I'ange  generally,  and  in  Vancouver 
Island,  seldom  over  80°  Fahrenheit  in  shade  on  the  hottest  day  in  sunmier, 
and  rarely  falling  to  20°  Fahrenheit  in  winter.  Genial,  though  rather  humid  ; 
humidity  increases  as  you  go  north.  Summer  beautiful,  with  some  rainy 
<lays ;  autumn,  bright  and  fine;  winter,  frosty  and  rainy  by  tui'us;  the  spring 
very  wet.  Snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  rarely  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot — melts  quickly.  When  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  heavy  dews  fall  at  nights, 
and  fogs  arc  common  daring  October  and  November ;  summer  mists  raie, 
jiartial,  and  transitory ;  no  tornadoes,  such  as  swee])  over  Illinois  and  other 
Northern  States  of  the  Union,  and  occasionally  visit  New  England.  Brilliant 
weather  in  winter,  sometimes  for  a  month  at  a  time.  I  include  Vancouver 
Island  above  as  part  of  the  "  West  Cascade  region,"  because  the  climate  is 
similar.  Of  course,  were  the  matter  gone  into  exhaustively,  the  island  climate 
would  present  insular  iieculiarities. 

East  Cascadi:  Iikgiox. 

Climate  different  from  the  climate  west  of  Cascade  Hange.  Heat  and  cold 
greater ;  almost  continuously  hot  in  summer,  but  nut  so  as  i .  destroy  vege- 
tation. Little  rain;  warm  rains,  perhaps,  April  and  Mav — again,  but  not 
always,  in  August  a^d  September.  Winter  changeable  ;  Novcmbe?-  frosty, 
December,  January,  and  February  cold  and  wintr}',  but  generally  clear  and 
sunny ;  little  ice  ;  snow  say  a  foot  deep  on  an  average  of  years — melts  quickly, 
winds  melt  it,  and  often  leave  ground  bare  for  weeks.  March  and  April  vari- 
able ;  plains  then  begin  to  show  grass;  Hill-sides,  in  some  places,  show  green 
grass  in  March.     Irrigation  generally  required  in  this  region. 

The  above  description  applies  to  an  immense  territory  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  "  East  Cascade  region."  The  description  must  be  modified  as  regards 
certain  districts.  Approximation  to  the  Ilockj'  Range,  or  to  the  rugged 
Cariboo  and  other  mountains,  has  its  natural  effect ;  trees  abound,  more  rain 
falls,  snow  is  deeper.  On  the  upper  parts  of  the  Eraser  River,  the  winter  is 
■capricious ;  very  severe  cold  for  a  few  days,  then  fluctuating  near  freezing 
lK)int ;  another  interval  of  intense  cold,  and  then  perhaps  spring  comes  all  at 
iince.  In  "^he  south-eastern  corner  of  the  province,  a  re-modification  takes 
])lace.  The  effect  of  api)roximation  to  the  Rocky  Range  is  there  mitigated  by 
the  influence  of  approximation  to  the  border  of  the  Great  American  Desert 
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wliich  stretches  south  to  Mexico.  About  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  tlie 
climate  is  delightful ;  extremes  are  rare  ;  snow  generally  goes  as  it  falls.  The 
scenery  is  very  grand,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that,  when  made  accessible, 
this  region  will  be  the  resort  of  thousands  of  invalids.  Again,  where  depres- 
sions in  the  Kocky  Range  occur,  towartls  which  we  may  siipix)se  that  the 
Pacific  Ocean  winds  are  drawn  in  their  passage  eastward,  approximation  to 
tiie  Hange  does  not  injure  the  climate.  For  instance,  near  Jasper  House,  and 
ibr  som<^  distance  in  the  Athabasca  Valley  (see  map),  snow  never  accumulates  ; 
there  is  constant  grass;  warm  rains  sometimes  fall  ui  January.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  jiarts. 

Public  Debt. 

The  Province  has  no  public  debt,  but  the  claims  of  a  rapid  industrial 
dcvelopement  will  probably  soon  remove  this  peculiarity. 

Taxation. 

The  settler  in  British  Columbia  at  ]iresent  pays  no  taxes  except  the  road-tax, 
and  a  tax  which  is  paid  iudirectly  to  the  General  Government  of  Canada, 
averaging  about  15  per  cent,  on  imiwrts.  The  (lovcrnment  of  the  Province 
is  supported  by  an  annual  fixed  subsidy  from  the  Ceneral  Government  of 
Canada.  Moderate  taxation  may  be  imposed  in  future  in  the  province  by  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  to  enable  improvements  to  be  made  for  the  advantage 
<jf  settlers. 

This  is  a  contrast  to  the  heavy  Federal  and  State  taxes,  and  burdensome 
indirect  taxes  paid  by  settlers  in  the  United  States. 

The  advantage  which  a  settler  in  British  Columbia  has,  in  resjiectof  taxation, 
over  a  settler  in  "NVasliington  territory,  Oregon,  California,  or  other  States  of  the 
T.^nion,  is,  that  the  British  Columbian  settler  pays  about  15  per  cent,  all  rt)U!id 
on  what  he  consumes,  and  the  United  States  settler  pays  about  as  follows : — 

The  farmer  in  the  United  States  is  taxed  for  trousers  he  wears  GO  per  cent. ; 
flannel  shirt,  G5  per  cent. ;  vest,  GO  jwr  cent. ;  on  the  cloth  for  an  overcoat,  GO 
per  cent.;  for  the  buttons,  40;  braid,  GO;  lining,  GO;  padding,  150;  boots, 
35 ;  coal,  CO ;  150  per  cent,  on  the  stove-pipe ;  stove,  55 ;  40  jter  cent,  on  the 
saucepan.  His  dinner  plate  is  taxed  45  per  cent. ;  his  knife  and  fork,  o5  jier 
cent.  His  hat  is  taxed  70  per  cent. ;  cigar,  150  per  cent. ;  horse-shoe  nails  are 
taxed  G7  per  cent.  ;  plough,  45  per  cent. ;  chains,  100  \v'V  cent.  ;  and  harness, 
05  ix;r  cent.  His  pocket  handkerchief,  35  per  cent. ;  shawls  for  his  wife  and 
daughter,  200  per  cent. ;  silk  dress  for  Sunday  and  holiday,  GO  per  cent. ; 
woollen  dress,  100  per  cent. ;  wife  and  daughter's  hats,  40  per  cent. ;  stockings 
for  his  familj',  75  per  cent. ;  female  boots,  35  yiev  cent. ;  ribbon  bow  for  neck, 
GO  per  cent. ;  umbrella,  GO  ^ler  cent. ;  rice,  82  ;  soap,  70  per  cent. ;  candles,  40 
Xwr  cent. ;  jiaint,  25  per  cent. ;  starch,  50  per  cent. ;  needles,  25  \)cv  cent. ; 
thread,  73  per  cent. ;  steel  pen,  70  per  cent. ;  pins,  35  per  cent. ;  books,  25  per 
cent.  His  fowlingpiece  is  taxed  35  ))er  cent. ;  window  curtains,  80  per  cent. ; 
window  shades,  35  per  cent. ;  window  glass,  55  per  cent.  ;  wall  paper,  32  per 
cent. ;  wash  basin,  40  per  cent. ;  sheeting,  55  per  cent.  ;  blanket,  540 
per  cent. !  !  His  bedstead  is  taxed  20  per  cent. ;  if  sick  and  needs  quinine, 
it  is  taxed  45  per  cent.,  besides  the  glass  phial  in  which  he  buys  it.   His  a.\o  is 
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taxed  45  per  cent. ;  hammer,  50  i)er  cent. ;  watering-pot  for  garden,  35  per  cent. ; 
lM)cket-knifu,  50  per  cent. ;  scythe,  50  per  cent. ;  screws,  150  jier  cent. ;  garden 
and  fiirm  implements,  45  per  cent. ;  dinner-can,  35  \)cv  cent. ;  well-biiclcet, 
(\0  jUT  cent. ;  hand-.saw,  75  per  cent. ;  and  liis  produce  is  carried  to  market  on 
steel  rails  ta.\ed  at  3000  dollars  a  mile,  and  which  he  must  pay  for  in  exorbi- 
tant fieij^ht.  The  iron  car  in  which  his  crop  is  conveyed  is  taxed  40  percent., 
and  tlie  locomotive  which  draws  it  all,  and  which  draws  so  much  unnecessary 
profits  from  his  crop,  is  taxed  45  per  cent. 

The  United  States  settler,  additionally,  has  to  pay  a  State  tax,  which  each 
State  collects  for  State  purposes.  In  New  York  State  this  amounts  to 
Hi  dollars  (4G  shillings  English)  per  head.  In  British  Columbia,  there  arc, 
as  above  said,  no  provincial  taxes  at  present  except  a  trifling  tax  for  roads. 

The  British  Columbian  farmer  gets  higher  prices  for  his  farm  produce  than 
the  average  price  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
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Average  Wages  in  British  Columbia. 

Bookbinders 14s.  a  day 

Blacksmiths 14.s.  to  16s.     ,, 

Bread  and  Biscuit  Bakers H7.  to  9/.  a  month,  with  board 

Butchers         10/.  to  12/.         ,,         with  meat 

Bricklayers 12s.  a  day 

Carpenters  and  Joiners         12,"!.  to  ICs.     ,, 

Cabinet-makers      IGs.     ,, 

Coopers 16s,     ,, 

Carters  with  horse  and  cart 20s.     , , 

Coachmen  and  grooms b/.  a  month,  and  board 

Cooks      (!/.  to  , ,  , , 

Dairy-women ,,  ,,  ,, 

Dressmakers  and  Milliners ,,  ,,  ,, 

Farm  Labourers ,,  ,,  ,,  (see  p.  45.) 

Gardeners       , ,  , ,  , , 

Household  Servants      4/.  to  5/.     ,,  ,,  (see  p.  23.) 

Labourers  (day) 10s.  a  day 

Mechanics      14s.  to  16s.     ,, 

Masons 14s.  to  16s.     ,, 

Painter.s  and  Glaziers 14s.  to  IGs.     ,, 

Plasterers       14s.  to  16.s.     ,, 

Plumbers        12s.  to  16s.     ,, 

Policemen       8/.  to  10/.  a  month 

Shoemakers 12s.  to  14s.  a  day 

Stonemasons 12s.  to  16s,     ,, 

Saddlers 10s.  to  12s.     ,, 

Slaters  and  Shinglers 12s.  to  14.s.     ,, 

Tanners 12s.  to  16s.     ,, 

Tailors 12s.  to  14s.     ,, 

Tinsmiths      16s.  to  20s.     ,, 

Wheelwrights        16s.  ,, 

These   are  the  highest  rates  of  wages  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  Xew 
"Westminster  district.    In  the  interior  of  the  Mainland,  wages  are  higher  still, 
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and  at  the  mines  the  wages  of  labourers  reach  32s.  and  40s.  a  day  at  times ; 
but  the  mining  season  lasts  only  for  a  portion  of  the  year.* 

The  wages  in  British  Columbia  are,  therefore,  attractive ;  but  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  emigrant  that  the  country  is  so  young  at  present 
that  the  prospect  of  continuous  day-by-day  employment  cannot  be  very  con- 
fidently held  out  to  a  number  of  skilled  artizans,  or  even  to  common  labourcis 
if  numbered  by  thousands.  The  province  has  not  at  present  the  resources  of  u 
large  settled  population,  whose  varied  wants  multiply  indefinitely  the  chances 
of  employment.  We  want  producers  specially  at  this  time — men  of  large 
and  men  of  small  capital — and  we  hope  the  employer  and  the  labourer  will 
come  together. 

The  demand  for  labour  is  comparatively  small,  because  there  is  not  as  yet 
sufficient  capital  to  employ  a  very  large  number  of  labourers.  When  it  is 
brought,  the  field  of  labour  will  be  seen  to  be  unbounded.  The  number  of 
situations,  however,  is  increasing  every  month,  conse(iuent  ui)on  the  progress 
of  the  country,  the  building  of  the  Graving  Dock  at  Esquimalt  and  other 
public  works,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  within  the 
province.  The  construction  of  the  latter  will  afford  employment  to  suitable 
men  for  many  years.  But  apart  from  suitable  classes,  it  were  best  that  no  great 
"rush"  of  emigrants,  took  place.  The  Agent-General  will  always  be  ready  to 
give  the  best  information  which  he  possesses  without  any  colouring.  'J'he 
country  is  sure  to  go  a-head — the  whole  northwest  of  America  is  moving — but 
sound  judgment  dictates  at  present  that  British  Columbia  be  peopletl  little  by 
little.  Any  man  with  confidence  in  himself,  however,  may  take  his  own 
course,  and  if  the  experience  of  other  colonies  may  be  a  guide,  such  men,  if 
ready  for  manual  work  at  first,  often  "  fall  on  their  feet."  A  mixed  emigration 
of  employers  and  labourers  is  generally  best  for  young  countries. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  above  wages — the  true  test — is  very  great,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  prices  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  and  still  more  with  the  price  of  land.  The  climate,  over  a  great  part  of 
the  province,  also  is  such  as  to  enable  a  workman  to  work  much  out  of  doors 
both  in  summer  and  winter. 

A  thrifty  man  may  lay  past  every  day  the  price  of  an  acre  of  land. 

I  invite  every  working  man's  attention  to  the  fullowing  fact : — The  labourer 
who  puts  his  own  labour  into  a  piece  of  his  own  land  in  British  Columbia, 
in  reality  pays  himself  the  above  high  wages  for  farm-labour,  and  he  besides 
makes  a  home,  and  improves  property  which  must  rise  steadily  in  value,  and 
which  up  to  2500  dollars  (500/.  English)  cannot  be  touched  for  debt  (see 
Homestead  Act). 

Many  farm-labourers  in  the  province  put  their  earnings  into  cattle,  which 
are  allowed  to  run  with  their  employers'  herds.  These  are  protected  from 
seizure  from  debt  by  the  Cattle  Exemption  Act. 

•  Compare  the  above  wages  with  the  wages  In  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Dominion,  which  are 
about  as  follows: 

Agricultural  labourers  in  Eastern  Canada  are  paid  from  25?.  to  30?.  a  year,  with  board;  and  from 
60/.  to  601.  a  year,  without  board. 

Skilled  farm  hands  are  paid  from  30?.  to  40J.  a  year  with  board. 

Commoti  labourers  receive  from  5s.  to  6«.  a  day,  and  find  their  own  food. 

Mechanics  are  paid  from  6«.  to]|16».  a  day. 

The  wages  of  fem^c  servants\-ary  from  16s.  to  2?.  a  month,  with  board;  but  higher  rates  are 
paid  according  to  capacity,  very  common  rates  being  from  24s.  to  32s.  a  month. 

Boys  in  situations  receive  from  16s.  to  2i.  a  month,  with  board,  according  to  age  and  capacity. 

'  C 
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Nothing  Imt  ignorance  and  iintlirift  keeps  men  from  Sftvinp;  monej'  in  i 
order  to  settle  in  a  land  where  labour  can  .soon  employ  itself  without  asking  I 
leave  of  capital,  and  wliere  a  man  can  be  his  own  emploj'cr  and  receive 
exactly  all  he  earns,  be  the  same  less  or  more. 
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Savings-Banks. 

Dominion  Government  Savings-banks  at  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and  New 
Westminster — quite  safe  of  course — depwits  not  less  than  a  dollar  and  mul- 
tiples of  a  dollar  (4s.  English) — 5  jwr  cent,  per  annum  interest  added  at  30th 
June — money  returned  n  demand  to  extent  of  100  dollars  (20^  English) — 
seven  days'  notice  for  any  sum  over  100  dollars — oiSce  hours  10  to  3 — 
Saturdays,  10  to  12. 

Immigrants  should  put  their  money  into  the  Savings,  or  other  good  Banks. 

Money  Table. 

Table  for  converting  Brttish  Money  into  British  Ck)LtrMniA  Monet, 
AND  British  Columwa  Money  into  British  Money. 
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Britiah 

British  Money.      | 
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24 
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24  33 
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20  10  Hi 

10 
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48  67 
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102  14    9i 

25 
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486  67 
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For  general  purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  British 
Columbian  cent  and  the  English  half-penny  are  almost  the  same  in  value. 
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Cost  of  Tnr;  Common'  Articles  ok  IIousehold  Coxsumption  and  Usk  in 

BiUTisii  Columbia,  and  compaiuson  ok  the  same  with  ICnglish  and 

Easteun  Canada  Pricks  in  1874. 


ABTICLE3  OF   COXSUMITIOX. 
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See  page  22. 
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Hoots,  12.  a  pair;  trousers,  14».  to  20#.  a  pair;  coats,  30*.  to  40*.;  cotton  shirts,  4«. ;  flaunel 
shirts,  8f.;  socks,  1«.  6((.  a  pair;  cotton stulT,  Is.  6(f.  a  yard;  dress  stuff,  2s.  a  yanl. 
Brandy,  20s.  per  gallon  ;  whisky,  12».  per  gallon;  gin,  12*.  per  gallon. 

'J'ho  above  are  the  jirices  on  the  seaboard  of  British  Columbia.  The  prices 
of  foreign  produce  are  higher  in  the  interior,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  laud 
carriage,  and  this  will  probably  continue  so  until  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway 
i.s  finished. 

AVeights  and  measures  sav  the  imperial ;  but  by  agnemevt,  the  American 
gallon,  which  is  about  one-fifth  less,  is  sometimes  used.  The  American  ton 
is  2000  lbs.,  not  2240  lbs. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  household 
consumption  in  British  Columbia  will  show  to  the  small  farmer,  to  the  me- 
chanic, and  to  the  farm-labourer,  and,  indeed,  to  many  others,  that  these  prices 
permit  a  family  of  moderate  means  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent 
food,  and  household  and  personal  comforts. 

There  cannot  be  found  anywhere  more  charming  places  of  residence  tluin 
in  several  towns  and  districts  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
likely  that,  as  soon  as  communications  are  improved  from  California,  a  matter 
which  is  under  the  care  of  the  Dominion  Government,  visitors  will  reach  the 
province  from  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  places.  We  exjwct 
also  residents  attracted  by  the  climate,  scenery,  good  schools,  and  abundance 
of  choice  meat,  game,  and  vegetables  at  moderate  prices. 

The  main  difficulty  at  present  for  residents  is  the  wages  of  household 
servants  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  them. 

For  the  information  of  intending  residents,  I  state  here  the  estimated 
expenditure  at  this  time  on  necessaries  of  a  small  family  in  a  city  in 
England  with  an  income  of  300Z.  a  year  ;  and  I  compare  the  same  for  British 
Columbia  (seaboard  districts), 
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The  principal  difference  is  in  servants'  wages.  The  cost  of  coaJs  and  milk 
may  be  reduced  in  British  Columbia,  by  having  a  place  out  of  town  Avith 
grass  for  a  cow,  and  wood-fuel  for  the  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling.  Game  and 
fish  are  much  cheaper  in  British  Columbia  than  in  England. 

The  natural  productions  of  British  Columbia  (berries,  animals,  birds,  and 
fish)  afford  good  help  for  foo<l.  Thirty  thousand  Indians  at  least  have  lived 
upon  these  natural  productions  for  nobody  knows  how  long,  without,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  lessening  their  growth  appreciably  in  the  districts  inhabited  by 
Indians. 

Eatable  Wild  Fruits. 

There  are  hosts  of  these  everywhere,  and  they  attain  a  size  and  flavour  such 
as  cultivation  only  can  impart  in  England.  The  cranberry  is  an  article  of 
trade. 

The  cranberries  grow  in  swampy  places — plentiful  near  New  Westminster 
and  Nanaimo.  Picked  in  the  proper  season  (towards  the  end  of  September) 
cranberries  will  keep  well  for  more  than  ayear,  by  being  simply  put  into  a 
water-tight  cask  filled  with  water. 

A  correspondent  at  Nanaimo  writes  recently,  "  I  think  this  year  one  of  the 
most  prolific  for  wild  fruit,  every  bush  and  tree  is  literally  weighed  down ; 
tons  upon  tons  of  all  kinds  must  rot  in  the  bush — truly  our  lam'  does  flow 
with  milk  and  honey." 

Beasts  of  the  Chase. 

Various,  and  in  parts  very  numerous — not  dangerous,  except  the  grizzly 
bear. 

The  principal  ones  for  food  are  the  black-tailed  deer — capital  venison,  sold 
by  the  joint  6  to  10  cents.  (Sd.  to  5c?.  English)  per  lb. — very  numerous  every- 
where, but  not  north  of  Fort  George — come  upon  low  lands,  or  near  the  coast 
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in  winter.  Also  the  Large  North-Wcstom  Stag,  called  "  Elk  " — very  numerous 
in  interior  of  Vancouver  and  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  up  to  about  52'^, 
foral)out  200  miles  inland— very  good  food — as  big  as  a  small  iiorse. 

'I'he  Rein  Deer — (Cariboo)— mountainous  regions,  north  of  51°  on  the  coast 
or  4l»°  inland  —plenty  in  Chilcotin — is  also  fine  food. 

Hares  abound  perioilically  on  mainland  east  of  Cascade  Range — found  on  the 
Bonaparte. 

Birds. 

Grouse,  of  various  kinds,  are  foiiml  almost  everywhere  in  the  island  and 
mainland — in  tlie  tliick  fern  near  a  tiny  stream — perched  on  crab-ajjple  or 
young  fir-trees,  or  drumming  on  a  pine  tO]).  Ordinary  price  of  a  grouse  is 
12i  cents  (G(/.  English).  Packs  of  prairie  cliickens  in  all  the  o[X)n  valleys  of 
the  East  Cascade  region.  Quails  have  been  introduced,  and  are  bucoming 
numerous.  Ptarmigan,  on  the  high  mountains — a  stray  cock  of  the  plains 
(sage  hen)  occasionally  about  Osoyoos.  Numerous  wild  geese — price  25  tc 
50  cents  (Is.  to  2s.  English)  each.  Wild  ducks,  25  to  37i  cents  (Is.  to  Is.  Ge/. 
English)  a  brace.  Snipe  and  pigeons  plentiful.  The  mouth  of  Eraser  River 
a  great  resort  of  wild  fowl.     Capital  sjxirt. 

Plumage  birds  very  beautiful — song  birds  not  remarkable. 

Several  harmless  varieties  of  snakes.  A  few  rattlesnakes  in  southern  portion 
of  East  Cascade  region.  A  rattlesnake  is  not  bad  foo^l,  but  there  is  no  occasion 
to  cat  it. 

Pish. 

Sea  fish,  and  lake  and  river  fish,  most  abundant — cue  of  the  chief  resources 
of  the  province  for  consum])tion  and  exportation. 

Salmon,  very  numerous  at  various  periods,  from  early  spring  to  end  of 
summer.  All  the  larger  streams  along  the  coast  abound  with  salmon ;  they 
also  go  700  miles  up  the  Eraser.  At  the  regular  shops,  salmon  and  other  fine 
fish  are  sold  at  6  to  8  cents  (3rf.  to  4(/.  English)  per  lb. ;  but  the  Indians 
frequently  sell  salmon  at  12  i  to  25  cents  (fie?,  to  Is.  English)  for  a  good-sized 
fish.  Salted  salmon  are  sold  at  about  7  dollars  (28s.  English)  for  barrel  of 
200  lbs. 

Sturgeon,  halibut,  cod,  herrings,  oysters,  and  crabs,  are  plentiful  in  the 
sea-board  districts,  and  are  sold  at  prices  that  would  be  considered  absurdly 
cheap  in  England.  Good  fish  abound  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
interior. 

Housing. 

Houses — commonly  wooden,  some  brick  and  stone.  Saw-mills  in  i)rincipal 
places — Nanairao,  New  Westminster,  Hope,  Yale,  and  Lytton  district ; 
Lillooet  and  Clinton  district ;  Kootenay  and  Columbia  district.  Ordiinuy 
prices  of  sawn  wood  (lumber),  outside  mining  districts,  delivered  at  the  mill : — 
Dressed  flooring     ixsr  mille  feet  20     dollars  (  41.  English). 
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(The  measure  is  a  foot — 12  inches  square  and  1  inch  thick.) 
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Coat  of  wtKxlcn  liouwi  ik'iuiuls,  of  courso,  on  size  aiul  finisliinj;.  Thrcx- 
roomi;d  cottajro,  r>00  dolliirs  (KX)/.  En^^lish).  Ifonts  of  cotUigeH  mn;;o  fi<im 
5  (lollftrH  (U.  Kii;;lisli)  to  lif)  dollars  (5/.  Kii^;li8li)  iPi;r  uiontli.  OpiKntiiiiilics 
are  fie<nicutly  availiiblo  to  woikniou  for  purchasing  a  building  lot  and  erecting 
a  cottage,  to  b<!  paitl  for  by  cosy  iiiHtahnontH.  In  the  country,  rents  are  much 
lower  than  in  towns,  and,  boHidoH,  there  is  often  the  advantage  of  a  garden,  ami 
kee))  of  a  cow,  pigs,  and  poultry.  For  teniiuirary  acconinuKlation,  a  man  often 
]mts  up  the  one-roonied  house,  called  a  "shanty."  Country  settler,  not  near 
saw-mill,  ]mts  up  a  log  house.  Neighbours  will  help.  Cost  about  30  dollars 
(Ci/.  English).  Uuild  for  sunshine — avoid  low  ground.  Have  flowers,  and 
also  books  for  the  children's  sake.  Successful  settlers  often  sfKiak  of  the  hiippj' 
•lays  in  the  old  log-house. 

Materials  fur  brick  and  stone  houses  plentiful — cost  not  excessive.  Bricks 
made  in  many  places — Victoria  and  New  Westnunster,  &c. — cost,  10  dollai> 
12/.  English)  2)er  thousand  at  the  kiln.     Fire-clay  not  found. 

Fuel. 

Coal  is  used  to  some  extent  in  Victoria,  and  costs  10  to  11  dollars  (4;0.s.  to 
44.S.  English)  per  ton.  Wood  is  the  common  fuel,  and  farmers  generally  hiive 
enough  ou  their  land.  The  price  in  the  seaboard  towns  is,  say  3i  to  *1  dollars 
(14s.  to  16,s.  English)  per  "cord"  of  firewood  delivered.  A  cord  is  8  feet 
long,  4  feet  high,  and  4  feet  broad.  Wood  is  dearer  at  the  gohl  mines.  It 
must  be  cut  after  delivery  into  suitable  lengths  for  household  use.  This  will 
cost  about  Ij  dollar  (Gs.  English)  per  cord,  but  many  householders  themselves 
cut  it.* 

Board  and  Lodging. 

Ordinary   present  advertised    rates  in    good  second-class    hotels   are   as 
follows : — 
Victoria — 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week,  oj  to  Gi  dollars  (22s.  to  2Gs.  English). 

„  „         i^er  day,  1  dollar  (4.s'.  English). 

Single  meals,  37.J  cents  (Is-.  Gd.  English). 
Beds,  50  cents  (2s.  English). 

(Cash  in  advance.) 
New  Westminster — 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week,  7  dollars  (2Ss.  English). 
Board,  5  dollars  (20s.  English). 
Single  meals,  50  cents  (2.s.  English). 
Beds,  50  cents  (2s.  English). 
(Jlinton — 

Board  and  lodging,  ix3r  week,  8  dollars  (32s.  English). 
Single  meals,  75  cents  (3».  English). 
Beds,  50  cents  (2s.  English). 

*  Fuel  In  KaBtern  Canada  is  ruther  an  expensive  item  ;  being  nearly  equal  to  the  rent.  Wood 
costs  tliore  in  the  country  IVoni  5s.  to  20s.  per  cord,  and  in  cities  from  20«.  to  30s.,  besides  llic  coKt  of 
sawing  and  chopping,  which  is  from  4s.  to  6».  additional.  This  latter  item,  however,  can  be  saved,  it 
the  workman  will  saw  and  chop  the  wood  himself,  which  is  almost  universally  the  case.  Cual  is 
burnt  only  in  the  cities  and  largest  towns  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  price  is  from  89s.  to  33s.  a  ton  for 
Uio  ordinary  soft  coal,  which  is  burnt  in  the  open  prates,  and  from  31».  to  39s.  for  the  hard 
anthracite  coal,  which  is  burnt  in  the  stoves.  A  cord  of  wood  contains  128  cubic  feef,  tlio  loiid 
containing  a  cord  generally  being  8  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  4  feet  broad.  A  cord  of  wood  is 
usually  considered  equal  in  heating  und  lasting  power  to  half  a  ton  of  coal,  and  lasts  about  a  montli 
in  winter  and  about  two  months  in  summcrM 
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-I  beliovo  V2  dollars  and  upwards ( 18.*.  English) 


Household  Servants. 

Scarce;  wages  high,  10  dollars  to  12  dollar."?  (40.s.  to  48)».  English)  a  month 
for  nur.se-girls;  20  to  '_'">  dollars,  and  even  30  dullars  (I/,  to  Gl,  to  ('>l.  English) 
a  month  with  board  for  general  house-servants,  having  some  knowledge  of 
cooking;  a  considerable  numk-r  of  well-principled,  com[ietent  women  servants 
can  bo  cmpli.yed  in  respectable  families — those  acctistomcd  to  country  work 
are  most  wanted — many  men  of  good  character  and  means  are  pining  for 
wives  in  the  country  districts. 

China  women  do  not  take  servants'  jtlaces.  China  men  are  employed  as 
cooks  at  20  to  2.5  dollars  (4?.  to  ol.  Englisli)  ,i  month  witli  board.  They  cut 
fire-wood,  light  fires,  clean  boots,  itc,  hut  a  good  deal  of  the  household  work, 
nevertheless,  falls  on  members  of  the  family.  China  men  are  quiet,  hut  many 
heads  of  families  object  to  them.  Indian  cooks  (men)  aro  employed  at  20  to 
2.5  dollars  (4?.  to  .5/.  English)  with  board,  and  make  fair  servants  when  em- 
iiloyers  understand  their  charac'  r. 

A  good  woman  servant  might  soon  make  money.  For  men  there  is  an 
open  field  with  no  favour.  For  women  an  open  field  full  of  favours.  Unfor- 
tunately it  luis  been  found  that  some  of  those  women  who  have  reached  tho 
province  have  been  fickle.  Many  of  them  have  been  disinclined  to  go  to 
country  work,  and  some  have  "  tip-tilted  "  their  noses  at  everything.  Surely, 
liowever,  the  right  class  can  bo  found,  when  wages  are  .so  good. 

The  best  plan  at  present  for  persons  of  moderate  means  is  to  do  without 
servants  ;  getting  help  for  wood  cutting,  washing,  and  scrubbing  floors.  The 
idea  may  bo  one  to  shrink  from,  but  this  plan  is  not  burdensome  in  actual 
every-day  life.  A  settler  will  find  many  doing  this  in  the  province  who  aie 
socially  his  equals. 

Who  should  go. 

If  a  man  is  prosperous,  healthy,  and  contented  where  he  is,  there  let  him 
stay  among  his  relations  and  early  friends.  l»ut  if  he  cannot  make  tho 
wealth-producing  power  of  his  labour  available,  if  he  is  restless  and  umasj' 
about  his  own  future  and  that  of  his  children,  and  is  prepared  to  emigrate, 
let  him  consider  the  advantages  which  British  Columbia  aflbrds.  He  will 
find  at  first  that  the  travel  and  change  of  life  will  raise  his  spirits  ;  then  will 
come  a  period  of  depression,  under  the  rough  task  of  beginning  in  a  new 
country,  to  be  followed  by  the  feeling  of  .security  of  home  and  subsistence, 
which  is  the  most  solid  blessing  to  a  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
former  station,  he  will  find  that  in  tho  province,  he  may  work  in  his  own 
fields  with  his  own  hands,  and  neither  feel  it  to  be  a  degradation  in  his  own 
pyes,  nor  in  the  eyes  of  those  around  him.  His  mind  bowed  down  lately, 
jTerhaps,  by  care  and  anxiety,  will  recover  its  natural  independence.  His 
family,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  will  bo  a  solace  and  help  to  him.  If  lie 
sets  to  work  resolutely,  and  is  sober  and  careful  of  his  money,  he  will  i>ever 
regret  the  change  of  life  which  he  has  made.  This  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
as  I  know  from  the  mouths  of  hundreds  of  settlers,  who  have  overcome  early 
difficulties,  and  settled  i)ermanently  in  the  country ;  nevertheless  it  is  not 
now  an  easy  matter  to  answer  letters  which  I  frequently  receive,  asking  me 
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to  state  tho  actual  ftdvautai^crf  from  diflcront  occupations  and  invcstmeuts  iii 
tlio  proviiico.  No  man  can  anawcr  Huch  questions  witiHfactorily,  without 
si'cond  Hi;^ht,  and  the  jxiwer  to  ^augc  moral  disiKJsitions.  I  might  draw  up 
Htatcnients  on  pajwr  which  might  i)rovo  fallacious  in  i»rnctice — so  much 
(le{icnds  on  the  individual  himself  in  every  colonial  unilertaking.  It  will, 
tlicreforo,  be  more  prudent  on  my  part  to  give  general  advice,  the  application 
of  which  to  HiMicial  cases  must  be  tho  business  of  each  individual  himself. 

We  cannot  at  present  encourage  tho  emigration  of  more  than  a  few  i>ro/ea- 
siuiiul  men,  such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  surveyors,  and  civil  engineers,  unless 
they  have  money  beyond  the  expected  earnings  of  their  profession,  and  arc 
prepared  to  take  their  chances  after  arrival.  Clerks,  shopmen,  or  those  having 
no  particular  trade  or  calling,  and  men  not  accustomed  to  rough  work  with 
their  hands,  if  without  means  of  their  own,  would  probably  meet  with  dis- 
appointment, and,  ])erhaps,  hardship.  Tutors,  governesses,  hoi  sukiepers, 
needlewomen,  and  women  ge'ierally  above  the  grade  of  domestic  scrvai  ts,  should 
nut  go  alone  to  the  province  at  present,  and  they  should  not  go  u.'  all,  unless 
to  join  friends  or  relatives  ablt  to  maintain  them  for  some  time  after  arrival. 

Men  who  hang  about  the  Government  oflices  in  search  ol  "apiiointments" 
aro  nuisances  in  all  colonies,  and  British  Columbia  has  had  her  share  of  this 
class  already.  The  oidy  way  to  get  an  "  appointment "  in  the  province  is 
by  recommending  oneself  to  one'j  fellow  citizens,  by  sharing  for  years  in 
the  lia»d  work  and  honest  toil  on  which  all  young  countries  depend  for  their 
stability  und  progress. 

A  smart,  active,  capable  man,  with  only  a  little  money,  but  accustomed  to 
work  with  his  haiids,  is,  however,  sure  to  succeed  in  making  a  comfortable 
liome  in  I5ritish  Columbia.  Wages,  as  already  shown,  are  very  high  ;  land, 
lood,  anil  house  materials  are  cheap.  If  such  a  settler  has  »  strong  heart 
hiraseli",  and  is  blessed  with  a  common-sense  wile  used  to  country  work,  he 
may  confidenUy  look  forward  to  becoming  i  en  rich.  He  need  not  long 
remain  in  the  conditi-^n  of  a  labourer.  This  certainty  of  rising  in  the  social 
scale  nuist  stimulate  the  emigrant.  His  chances  will  be  greatly  improved  if 
lie  is  a  country  mechanic,  who  can  carry  on  his  trade  and  also  farm  for  him- 
self. Farming  is  often  carried  on  in  shares — tho  man  of  no  capital  giving 
his  labour  for  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  profits. 

To  fanmrs^  sons,  or  persons  tuith  moderate  means,  qualified  for  the  life  of 
a  settler  in  a  new  country,  who  cannot  see  openings  in  older  countries — who 
cannot  go  up,  because  the  passages  are  blocked — who  cannot  </o  down  because 
their  habits  and  pride  forbid — to  such  persons  I  say — "go  to  the  province, 
set  to  work  at  something — no  matter  what ;  give  up  old  country  notions  :  by- 
and-by  take  up  a  farm ;  grow  fields  of  grain  ;  have  an  orchard  ;  establish  a 
dairy ;  rear  ])igs  and  poultry  ;  get  a  band  of  cattle  or  a  flock  of  sheep ;  sub- 
scribe to  a  library  ;  avoid  whisky  ;  be  industrious  and  patient,  and  success 
in  your  case  also  is  certain.  If  you  feel  faint-hearted  at  auy  time  under  the 
new  conditions  of  your  life,  bear  in  mind  that  the  men  who  tackled  the 
wilderness,  and  made  homes  out  of  the  primitive  forests  of  Eastern  Canada, 
New  England,  and  Pennsylvania,  had  little  money  in  their  jackets.  They 
paid  more  for  their  land  than  you  will  have  to  pay  for  land  in  British  Columbia ; 
they  worked  in  a  far  inferior  climate ;  they  sold  their  produce  at  much  lower 
rates.  You  can  do  what  they  did,  if  you  will,  and  with  far  less  privation 
than  confronted  them." 
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Ti:nant  /armera  t/ieinselveii,  with  limited  capital,  nmy  aca-pt  the  above 
advice.  They  hhimld  have  at  least  suflicicnt  cu[)ital  to  1k(  iiuh'iiendeiit  for 
twelve  months.  It  i  ten  best  for  the  father  to  go  out  ami  pave  the  way  for 
the  little  folks. 

Opiwrtunitic's  are  still  good  in  British  Columbia,  and  just  a  little  entn-pri»r 
woidd  give  to  many  a  family  now  poor  and  discouraged,  comfort,  hoiH',  and 
a  now  life. 

Farmers  or  other  jterHons  with  larger  nuans  will  also  find  either  tillage 
farming,  or  cattle  or  sliccp  farming  in  British  Columbia  an  agreeable  and 
protitable  occupation.  The  natural  pastures  of  the  country  are  practically 
inexhaustible.  They  will  feed  several  millions  of  cattle,  and  at  present  there 
are  oidy  about  2r),000  in  the  country.  The  East  Cascaile  region  of  British 
Columbia  was  made  by  nature  to  bupply  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards  with  bee*'  butter,  and  wool.  Why  shonldan  Knglish  farmer 
continue  to  pay  rent,  and  reniain  under  the  control  of  a  landlord  as  a  lease- 
holder or  yearly  tenant,  when,  with  one  year's  rental,  he  can  i)urchase  a 
partially  prepared  farm  with  buildings  on  it,  in  the  thoroughly  British  pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia? 

Farms  cannot  be  made  in  a  day,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  for 
farm  produce,  which  the  steady  growth  of  the  country,  also  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway  and  other  undertakings,  will  create  in  British  Columbia, 
cannot  be  supplied  from  existing  farms. 

The  province  may  be  recommended  generally  to  all  proprly  qualified 
persona,  with  some  means,  and  not  disiHjsed  to  croak,  who  may  desire  a  i)er- 
fectly  natural,  geiuiine,  and  above-board  life,  in  a  land  which  has  the  virgin 
attractions  of  great  s])ace  and  freedom,  a  superb  climate,  varied  resources,  and 
a  bright  future. 

But  for  the  scarcity  of  domestic  servants,  I  could  recommend  British 
Columbia  as  a  charming  i)laco  of  residence  for  /(imiliea  with  fixed  incomea. 
They  would  find,  with  much  less  difliculty  than  amidst  the  crowded  popu- 
lation of  the  Mother  Country,  a  suitable  and  pleasant  home,  with  every 
fixcility  for  educating  and  starting  their  children  in  life.  Persons  living  on 
the  interest  of  their  money  can  get  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  on  good  security. 

The  invalid  will  find  that  a  visit  to  the  province  will  brace  him  up. 

The  tourist  who  can  command  suflicient  means  and  leisure,  might  well 
exchange  for  a  time  the  beaten  tracks  of  European  travel,  for  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration and  adventure,  whore  the  world  assumes  a  new  and  to  some  minds 
not  unattractive  phase.  To  the  observant  traveller  nothing  could  be  more 
instructive  than  to  witness  the  beginnings  of  a  noble  country — the  Pacific 
Ocean  stronghold  of  the  Empire.  In  the  magnificent  scenery  of  British  Co- 
lumbia the  lover  of  nature  would  sec  much  that  would  remind  him  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Rhine.  The  naturalist  and  botanist  would  find  si)ecimen8 
not  known  in  Europe.  The  geologist  would  witness  a  panorama  to  which 
the  old  world  presents  no  parallel.  The  siwrtsman  would  find  abundance 
of  adventure,  and  game  of  all  kinds.  If  he  wants  a  new  sporting  sensation, 
let  him  try  the  reindeer  on  the  Chilcotin  foot-hills.  For  general  tourists 
the  novelty  of  roughing  it  in  the  bush,  or  traversing  the  fine  open  East 
Cascade  country  would  possess  singular  charms.  In  the  principal  towns  he 
can  have  as  good  a  dinner  as  in  Paris. 

What  I  wish  to  enforce  is,  that  British  Columbia  is  not    a  country  with 
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only  "one  strinj;  to  its  bow;"  it  is  not  aj^ricultural  and  grazing  only;  it  is 
:ilso  a  niinini;  country,  whose  surface  has  lianlly  been  scratched  by  miners, 
though  about  3000  miners  are  i)rufitably  (juiployed  in  minin;:; ;  it  has  fine 
t'nrests,  and  teeming  ocean,  river,  and  hike  fisheries,  a  coast  line  studded  witli 
liarbours  and  coal-fields,  besides  a  position  in  the  world  very  favourable  for 
';ummerce.  The  country  is  on  the  highway  of  civilized  nations  ;  it  stands  to 
America  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  Great  Britain  stands  to  Europe  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  *Alta  California  '  newspaper,  says,  "Tliat  these  new  settle- 
"nients  (British  Columbia)  are  yet  to  become  comi)etitors  lor  the  trade  of  the 
"east,  if  not  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Pacific,  it  were  useless  tn 
•'  deny."    (See  Canadian  Pacific  Piuilway,  p.  73.) 

The  ur;j;ent  requirements  of  the  province  at  the  present  time  are  men  and 
mo)i(y — the  laryc  uiu.l  (In;  small  capitalist — to  employ  the  labourer  who  alst> 
must  come  with  his  strong  hands,  to  bring  out  for  conveyance  to  market  the 
treasures  that  are  hidden  in  the  soil  or  merely  adorning  its  surface.  ,The 
l)opulation  of  the  iirovince  at  present  is  far  too  small  to  utilise  their  valuable 
domain.  We  have  mines  to  be  worked,  railways  to  bo  made,  roaiis  to  be 
opened,  water  power  to  be  used,  fisli  to  be  caught,  grain,  mutton,  beef, 
uid  wuol  to  be  produced,  and  for  all  of  them  we  have  requirements  and  markets. 


^ 


How  to  reach  British  Columbia. 

A  first-class  jja-ssenger  can  go  from  England  to  British  Cohnnbia  in  about 

3  weeks,  if  tbe  connections  meet  at  the  jtroper  times,    A  tliird-class  passenger 
will  take  10  or  15  days  longer.     The  spring  season  is  the  best  time  to  arrive. 

Passengers  from  England  may  go  round  Cape  Horn  Ijy  sailing-vessel,  or  by 
steamer,  via  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  British  Columbia,  but 
the  ordinary  route  will  probably  be  as  ibllows : — 

(1,)  P»y  steamer  across  the  Atlantic  to  Canada  (Quebec  in  summer ;  Port- 
land, Maine,  U,S.,  in  winter), 

(2.)  Thence  by  rail  across  the  Continent  to  San  Francisco, 

(o,)  San  Francisco  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  by  steamer. 

The  Atlantic  jiassage  takes  lO  to  12  days;  the  railway  trip  across  the  Con- 
tinent altout  the  sjime  time,  and  the  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria 

4  to  5  days. 

It  is  best  to  take  "through*'  ticJats  to  Victoria.  Tliird-class  iias.sengers 
should  provide  food  for  themselves  for  the  railway  trip  across  Americ;i,  as 
provisions  at  the  wayside  stations  are  expensive,  and  the  "  through  "  ticket 
price  does  not  include  provisions  except  in  the  steamers. 

The  steamer  goes  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  only  twice  a  month  at 
present,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  third-class  emi- 
grants especially  should  leave  I'higland  in  parties,  so  as  to  reach  San  Francisco 
about  the  proi)er  time,  and  save  the  tedium  and  expense  of  remaining  over. 

!Z7te  Aijcnt-G<iiiral  in  Emjland,  No.  4,  Lime  tStnvt  .'■jquare,  London,  E.C. 
will  arranye  this,  if  communicated  ivith. 

While  passing  through  I'^astern  Canada,  and  until  Detroit  is  reached, 
emigrants  from  Ihigland  lor  liritish  Columbia  will  apply,  in  case  of  need,  to 
the  Immigration  UlHcers  of  the  IJominiou  of  Canada. 

^Messrs.  Allan,  Bi^.'-crs,  and  Co.,  James  Street,  Liverpool,  give  the  following 
advice  to  emigrants  : — 
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"Take  jiassagc  by  the  Allan  Line  of  Iloyal  Mail  Steamers  which  leave 
Liverpool  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  Quebec  in  summer,  and  rnrtliiml 
in  winter.  In  connection  with  this  line  through  tickets  are  issued,  eitlier  fin 
Qttchec  or  Portlnnd  to  Victoria,  the  chief  town  of  British  Columbia.  Trains  leave 
Ouebcc  and  Portland  twice  a  day,  which  connect  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Omaha, 
with  tlirough  express  trains  over  tlia  Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads  to  San 
Francisco.  From  this  point  to  Victoria,  a  distance  of  753  Ena;lish  miles,  the 
communication  is  by  water,  steamers  leaving  San  Francisco  twice  a  month. 

For  rates  of  passage   between   Liveriiool   and  Quelx'c,  or  j 
Portlimd,  refer  to  advertisement  on  the  back  ]iage  of  this  bcjok. 

"  From  'Quebec  or  Portland  to  San  Francisco  the  rates  are 
— 1st  class  rail,  26/.  6s.  (\d. ;  Emigrant  class,  \\l. ;  Children — 
Between  4  and  12  years,  half  price ;  under  4  years,  free. 

"  From  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  the  rates  are — 1st  class, 
(jI.  3s.  M.  ;  I'hnigrant  class,  3/.  Is.  Gd.  Children— 0  to  12,  half 
fare ;  from  3  to  G,  quarter  fare ;  under  3  years,  free. 

*'  Baggage — 100  lbs.  free  Tor  each  full  passenger." 

The  "  through"  passage  money  to  British  Columbia  is,  at  present  (.January 
1S75),  17/.  2s.  ijd.  per  adult  passenger. 

The  following  are  also  agents  of  lines  of  sailing  vessels  to  British 
<  'olnmbia  : — - 

Messrs.  Anderson,  Anderson,  and  Co.,  1,  Billiter  Court,  London,  E.C. 

The  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  G.  H.  Fletcher  and  Co.,  0  and  12,  Exchange  Buildings,  A,  Livcr- 
jiool. 

Money  (Coin)  in  British  Columbia. 


The  sovereign 

current  at  4 

dollars 

85    cents 

„  half-sovereign 

» 

>» 

42i      „ 

„   half-crown 

n 

m    „ 

,,   florin 

» 

37i      „ 

„  shilling 

«i 

25        „ 

„   sixpence 

>» 

121      „ 

„  threepenny-piece 

>» 

6        „ 

I'ritish  money  is  not  much  used  in  British  Columbia.  Business  is  done, 
uid  accounts  kept,  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  coins  principally  used  are 
United  States  coins,  as  ibllows  : — 


Gold. 

SlIiVEK. 

20    dollar  piece 

1    dollar  piece 

10 

i 

y            » 

-i 

-2                  !> 

Dime  (called  a  "bit' 

The  United  States  coins  are  more  uniform  in  value  in  British  Columbia 
than  British  coins,  as  the  United  States  have  a  mint  in  California  (which  is 
•  •lose  to  the  province). 

]MoNEY  (Pai'ee)  in  British  Columdia. 

The  papier  money  of  the  bank  of  British  Columbia,  and  of  the  bank  of 
British  North  America,  passes  freely  in  the  province  in  notes  from  1  to  T-O 
'loUars.     These  notes  are  payable  in  gold. 
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Uuited  States  paper  money  is  not  used  in  the  province.  If  tlie  emigrant 
should  see  any  I'nited  States  paper  money  he  must  remember  tliat  it  varies 
ill'  price,  not  beiny;  payable  in  gold. 


Course  ok  Exchange  ox  England. 

Bills  at  sight  5  dollars  15  cents  per  £1. 

30  days'  sight  5  dollars  10  cents  per  £1. 
00        „  5      „  „ 


» 


On  New  York. 
4  to  5  per  cent,  premium. 

On     San     Francisco. 
'  1  jTcr  cent,  premium. 

How  TO  send  Money  to  British  Columbia. 

The  emigrant  is  not  recommended  to  take  British  coin  to  British  Columbia. 
He  should  pay  that  portion  of  his  money  not  wanted  on  the  passage  to  the 
Post  Oflice  in  Great  Britain,  and  get  a  money  order  for  it  payable  in  Victoria, 
or  he  may  pay  his  money  either  to  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  East  India 
Avenue,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.  (the  bankers  for  the  Government 
of  British  Columbia),  or  to  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  London,  E.G.,  and  get  from  the  bank,  in  exchange  for  his 
money,  an  order  payable  on  demand  from  its  Branch  Bank  in  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  for  the  equivalent  of  his  money  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  equivalents  at  present  given  for  money  thus  deposited  are  about  as 


follows : — 


Gold 
£  Dullars.  Cents. 

5  paid  in  England  would  realise  24  •  25  in  Victoria. 

10  „  „  „  48 

20  „  „  „  97 

50  „  „  „        242 

100  „  „  „        485 


50 

•00 

50 

00 


!■" 


The  emiijrant,  on  payiny  his  money  to  the  Bank,  must  siyn  his  name  on  a 

siparatc  jnece  of  jniper,  and  ask  the  Bank  to  send  the  signature  to  their 

Branch  Bank  in  Victoina,  so  that  the  person  who  applies  for  the  money  in 

Victoria  may  he  known  to  le  the  proper  person.     If  this  is  neglected,  the 

ciiiigrafjit  may  not  be  able  to  get  his  money  in  Vi'      ia  readily. 

The  above  banks  have  agents  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
Bank  of  British  North  America  has  its  own  branches  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  is  the  agent 
of  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia  throughout  Canada  and  New  York,  and  the 
Bank  of  British  Columbia  has  its  own  branches  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  Port- 
land (Oregon).  Both  banks  have  correspondents  in  Mexico,  Japan,  China, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Tlie  American  Express  and  Banking  House  of  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co.,  which 
has  branches  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  has  a  branch  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 
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Words  of  Advice  after  Arrival. 

Emigrants  arc  rocuiinnended  not  to  linger  about  the  towns  at  whirli  lliey 
may  arrive,  but  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  either  to  th'-ir 
friends,  if  they  have  any  in  the  province,  or  to  the  localities  wliere  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with  employment.  To  ascertain  where  their  services  are  niosit 
in  demand,  they  should  consult  the  Government  Immigration  A!j;ent  at  tho 
port  of  arrival,  who  will  assist  them  with  information  and  advice  that  can  bo 
relied  on.  They  should  be  cautious  in  trusting  strangers,  and  particularly 
should  avoid  the  bar-room  idler,  and  the  croaker  in  the  street,  whose  note  in 
every  colony  always  is  that  "times  are  bad — no  work  for  men — country  not 
worth  a  cent."  These  idlers  .and  croakers,  together  with  office-seekers,  arc 
nuisances  everywhere — in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  also  in  young 
American  states. 

If  seeking  employment,  immigrants  should  at  once  accept  any  fair  offer  of 
work,  although  the  wages  may  be  less  than  they  anticipated.  They  should 
remember  that  until  they  get  into  the  ways  of  the  country  tliey  are  of  much 
less  use  to  their  employers  than  they  will  be  afterwards. 

If  the  emigrant  wishes  to  fiirm,  he  should  not  invest  all  his  capital  in  land, 
but  reserve  sufficient  to  stock  and  work  it.  Let  him  be  careful  of  his  cash 
capital,  and  not  put  it  into  investments  hastily. 

Small  capitalists  are  recommended  not  to  buy  land  before  they  have  become 
acquainted  with  its  character  and  the  kind  of  labour  required  in  a  new 
country;  and  further,  if  possible,  to  purchase  or  rent  a  farm  with  some  im- 
provements on  it,  rather  than  to  go  upon  untouched  land.  This  last  advice 
more  particularly  refers  to  emigrants  from  Europe,  whose  previous  training 
necessarily  has  not  so  well  adapted  them  to  the  settlement  of  wild  lands  as 
^Xirsons  brought  up  in  America.  Partially-cleared  farms,  with  buildings 
erected  on  them,  may  be  bought  in  some  districts  of  British  Columbia  on  lasy 
terms  of  payment,  owing  to  the  disposition  iiioneers  have  to  sell  old  settle- 
ments, and  take  up  more  extensive  new  ones.  The  price  of  such  farms 
depends,  as  already  said,  much  on  their  situation,  ranging  probably  from  11  to 
35  dollars  (21.  16s.  to  11.  English)  per  acre,  within  from  5  to  50  miles  of 
Victoria. 

It  is  better  for  a  small  capitalist,  possessing  from  100/.  to  1000/.,  to  j'^nce 
his  money,  on  first  arrival,  in  the  savings  or  other  baii/cs  ullowing  interest ;  to 
take  lodgings,  and  to  work  for  wages  for  a  year  or  more,  in  order  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  colonial  life  and  modes  of  management ;  or  be  may  rent  a  piece 
of  land  in  or  near  the  locality  in  which  he  expects  to  settle,  raise  a  crop,  and 
look  round  quietly  for  a  suitable  place  for  a  home. 

By  pursuing  the  plan  suggested  the  emigrant,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  will 
probably  be  far  in  advance  of  him  who,  on  his  arrival  "went  at  it  with  a 
rush,"  as  beginners  are  apt  to  do. 

Special  Advice  to  Young  British  Columbian  Farmers. 

Get  a  wife. 

Keep  no  spirits  in  the  house. 

Laugh  at  croakers. 

Hold  on  to  your  cash  capital. 
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Don't  buy  poor  stock — a  runt  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Feed  your  land,  and  it  will  feed  you. 

Do  not  l)iiy  one  extra  i)louc;h  or  harrow. 

]5uy  ns  little  as  possible  secondhand. 

Don't  improve — oxcejjt  slowly. 

Don't  employ  a  lot  of  hands  at  first,  building,  fencing,  draining,  &c. 

Only  gowl  farming  pays. 

Don't  hunger  for  a  "  big  "  farm. 

Give  u])  old-country  notions. 

Don't  think  you  are  very  much  wiser  than  j'our  neighbours. 

Make  your  house  pretty  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Go  to  church. 

Work  a  little — rest  a  little,  but  be  always  about  your  place. 


IS 
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Aliens. 

Aliens  may  hoUl  and  transmit  land  as  fully  as  British  subjects — may  be 
naturalised    after  three  years'  residence — alien    women  are    naturaliseil  by 
We  invite  emigrants  from  all  nations. 


■  J 
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Fnblic  Schools 

arc  in  the  hands  of  the  people — free  to  all,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed 
strictly  non-sectarian — highest  morality  inculcated — no  religious  dogmas  or 
creeds  taught — uniform  text-books — Public  School  Fund  voted  every  year 
by  the  Provincial  Chamber — General  Board  of  Education  for  the  whole 
Province — a  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  visits  and  ins^iects — School 
Districts  wherever  population  is  sufficient — the  people  choose  every  year 
from  among  themselves  3  School  Trustees  to  manage  schools — Trustees  get 
money  from  "Public  School  Fund,"  on  application  endorsed  by  Superintendent 
of  Education — Trustees  may  make  by  laws  (approved  by  Superintendent) 
requiring  children  to  attend  school — Teachers  (3  grades)  paid,  from  40  to  100 
dollars  (SI.  to  207.  English)  a  month — appointed  or  removed  by  Trustees 
— must  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  Board — Board  fixes  salaries. 

The  settlor  will  well  know  how  to  estimate  the  capabilities  of  this  school 
system.  The  St.  John's  (New  Brunswick)  'Telegraph'  newspaper  says — 
*'  Let  us  take  care  that  the  young  sister  province  on  the  Pacific  does  not  lead 
"  Xew  Brunswick  in  education." 

There  are  very  good  church  schools  and  private  schools,  for  both  sexes,  in 
several  of  the  larger  towns.  An  education  befitting  the  children  of  gentlemen 
can  be  obtained  for  both  boys  and  girls  at  Victoria  and  New  Westminster  on 
reasonable  terms. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  a  Collegiate  School  established  on  the  plan 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  England,  viz.  : — 

4  dollars  (KJs.  English)  per  month. 
French,  1  dollar  (4s.  English)  per  month. 

Boarders,  from   30  to  40  dollars  (6/.  to  81.  English)  jier  month, 
according  to  age. 
In  other  good  schools  the  prices  are  somewhat  less. 
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Public  Boarding  Schools. 

To  meet  tlio  wants  of  some  districts  of  the  ])r(iviii(.v  wliere  the  iiopnhitiou 
is  at  present  too  scattered  to  allow  of  suflicieiit  sehouls  being  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  settlers,  tlie  Government  have  established  a 
system  of  Public  Boarding  Schools  under  the  management  and  control  of 
Trustees. 

t 

Churches. 

No  State  Church — no  tithes,  but  religious  wants  not  neglected — Sunday 
well  kept — Koman  Catholic,  Episcojialian,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Congrega- 
tional, and  Hebrew  communities  have  churches  and  clergymen  in  the  larger 
towns — churches  built  also  in  some  small  towns  and  country  districts — other 
places  arc  visited  by  ministers. 

As  soon  as  an  infimt  settlement  is  formed,  the  inevitable  minister  a{)pears. 
generally  before  even  the  newspaper  correspondent.  One  of  the  settlers  in  a 
settlement  of  about  20  families  on  the  "North  ann,"  near  the  mouth  of 
Fraser  River,  writes — "  We  have  two  churches  already,  and  a  third  is 
"  talked  of." 

Eeligious  societies  maj'  take  a  conveyance  of  land  for  certain  specified 
purposes  by  appointing  trustees  and  registering  the  title  deeds. 

Newspapers. 

Numerous  and  well  conducted — receive  constantly  news  by  telegraph — the 
wants  and  opinions  of  settlers  in  remote  districts  are  made  known  through  the 
press  to  their  fellow  settlers  and  to  the  Government. 

Post-Office. 

Ratks  of  Postage. 


Letters      ,  ., „  .„„i.  Book  Post, 

per  hM  oz.  ' '»?''"  «'«^»'-      I^we.^t  UaL 


England       '      6  cents  2  cents        3  cents  per  4  oz. 

Tliroughout  the  Province  and  Dominion     3,,  '  1,,  1  cent  per  1  oz. 

United  States      ,      6,,  2,,  1        ,,        ,, 

Germany      ,     |    23    , ,  |  6    , ,  6  cciitii  per  2  oi. 

France 34    , ,  !  0     , ,  i  5        , ,        , , 

Australia I     16     ,,  '  4     ,,  ;  2  cents  per  1  uz. 

NewZcaland      '     16    ,,  ,  4     ,,  2        ,,        ,, 

China 16    .,  i  l     ..  I  2 


Ashcroft. 

Barkerville. 

Burrard  Inlet. 

Cache  Creek. 

Cassiar. 

Chemanis. 

Clinton. 


Sloncy  Orders  wlih  Canada  and  England. 

Local  ""'ost-Ofi'ices. 

Comox. 

Cowichan. 

Chi  Hi  whack       . 

Dunkeld. 

Duck  and  Pringle's. 

Esquimau. 

Hope. 
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Local  VosT-Ofi^icm— continued. 


K.imloops. 

Kootenay. 

Lake  La  Hachc. 

Langley. 

Lillcoet. 

Lytton. 

Maple  Bay. 

Nanaimo, 

New  Westminster. 

Nicola  Lake. 

Okanagan. 

Okanajian  Mission. 


Oniineca. 

150  Mile  House. 

Pavilion. 

Quesnel. 

Skona. 

Soda  Creek. 

Sooke. 

Spence's  Bridge. 

Sumass. 

Van  Winkle. 

Victoria. 

Yale. 


Administration  of  Justice. 

This  has  always  been  wholesome.  There  is  very  little  "  rowdyism ''  in 
British  Columbia.  Life,  limb,  and  property  arc  secured  by  just  laws  well 
carried  out.  The  courts  do  not  ask  whether  accused  parties  are  Lidians  or 
white  men,  The  San  Francisco  (California)  'Bulletin'  said,  lately — "It  is 
"  well  that'our  citizens  should  note  that  our  neighbours  in  British  Columbia 
"  do  not  deal  so  leniently  with  those  who  take  life  as  we  on  this  side  of  the 
"  border  line." 

Local  Self-Govemment. 

The  people  of  a  locality  with  over  30  male  residents  may  be  formed  into  a 
"  municipality,"  and  elect  from  among  themselves  Councillors  and  a  Warden 
to  manage  all  local  afl'airs. 

Provincial  Self-Govemment. 

The  old  system  of  government  has  been  quite  done  away  with.  There  is  now 
one  Legislative  Chamber  only — elected  for  four  years  by  the  voters — three,  or 
not  more  than  six  of  its  members  form  the  "responsible  advisers"  or  "  ministry  " 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor — hold  office  while  they  have  the  confidence  of  a 
majority  of  the  chamber — mimicijial  councils  are  steppingstones  to  Legislative 
Assembly — no  social  obstacles  whatsoever  in  any  man's  way — nobody  asks 
where  a  settler  comes  from,  nor  whose  son  he  is.  Among  measures  passed 
lately  were  the  Qualification  of  Voters  Bill,  which  invites  every  hond  fide 
resident  British  subject  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  gnat  work  of  self-govern- 
ment; the  School  Bill,  which  places  a  free  education  within  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  land ;  the  Municipal  Bill,  which  enables  every  settlement  to 
manage  its  own  local  affairs,  and  thus  educate  the  people  in  the  art  of  self- 
government  ;  the  Inheritance  Bill,  which  divides  equally  amongst  the  children 
or  nearest  of  kin  the  property  of  persons  dying  intestate ;  the  Iload  Tolls 
Repeal  Bill,  which  throws  open,  free  as  the  high  seas  to  all  comers,  the  main 
trunk  road  of  the  Province. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  province,  as  part  of  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  impressed  with  the  stability  of  the  British  system  of  Government, 
combined  with  the  freedom,  elasticity,  and  progressive  energy  of  Piepublican 
institutions. 
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The  jicople  of  the  Province  may  amend  or  alter  their  political  constitution 
in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of 
(.'anada. 
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Exports. 

The  gold  shipped  from  British  Columbia  by  banks,  and  carried  out  of  the 
country  by  miners,  has  not  been  leas  in  value  than  -li  millions  sterlinff  durini; 
the  10  years  from  1802.  Other  exports  than  gold,  namely,  lumber  (sawn 
wooil),  coal,  furs,  fish,  fish-oil,  wool,  cranberries,  arc  yearly  increasing  in 
quantity  and  value. 

The  exports  of  coal  from  the  Nanaimo  coal  mine,  during  the  above  ten 
years,  has  been  J)30,395  tons. 

Several  new  coal  mines  are  about  to  be  opened  and  worked.  (See  Coal 
Mining,  page  78.) 

The  following  repr&sents  the  exports  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  187 1 : — • 

Dola. 

Products  of  the  mine — gold  dust  and  bars        1,072,422 

Coal,  etc 278,213 

The  fisheries         114,118     „ 

The  forest  (lumber,  etc.)      2GO,ll(5 

Animals  and  proilucc — wool,  furs,  etc 330,fi25 

Agricultural  products 5,200 

Manufactures       443 


Total  for  the  year     ..      ..     2,001,233 

Tlie  gold  export,  exclusive  of  that  shipped  in  private 
hands,  amounts  for  the  three  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30th,  to       407,734 

For  the  corrcsiwnding  three  months  of  1873 348,101 

Balance  in  favour  of  three  months  of  1874        59,573 

The  gold   export  for  the   movth  of  September  of  the 

present  year  amounts  to 190,000 

This  is  the  largest  amount  shipjicd  in  one  month  for 'several  years  past, 
which  is  a  gratifying  fact.  It  must  bo  remembered  too  that  this  is  exclusive 
of  bullion  in  private  hands. 

Manufactories. 

New  Westminster. 

3  Saw  mills— can  cut  183,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 
1  Grist  mill — can  grind  30  barrels  ]ier  day. 

1  D'stillery — distils  300  to  400  gallons  per  month. 
Brick  works. 

Hope,  Yale,  anl  Lyttok. 

2  Saw  mills — can  cut  7000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 
5  Flour  mills — 2  can  grind  23  barrels,  the  others  10  barrels  per  da)'  each. 
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LiLLOOKT   AND  ClINTON. 

1  Saw  auil  Flour  mill  (comblucd) — can  grind  GO  barrels  of  flour  \)cy  tlay,  and 
cut  12,000  feet  of  lumber. 

1  Flour  mill  on  Dog  Creek— can  grind  2000  pounds  of  wheat  per  day. 
1  Saw  mill  at  Lillooet — can  cut  5000  feet  of  lumber  \>^iv  day. 
1  Saw  mill  at  Clinton — can  cut  2000  feet  of  lumber  jier  day. 
1  Flour  mill  at  Lillooet — can  grind  120  saclca  in  twelve  liours. 


KoOTEXAY   AND  COLJMUIA. 


1  Saw  mill,  water-power. 
1  Bed  Hock  Flume. 


Cariboo. 

1  Steam  Saw  mill,  on  William's  Creek,  20-hor8e  power — can  cut  20,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

1  Steam  Saw  mill,  on  Ditton  Lightning  Creek— can  cut  20,000  feet  of 
lumber  per  day. 

1  Quartz  Mill,  on  William's  Creek,  3-horse  power,  4  stamps  of  450  Ibn. 
oach — can  crush  4  tons  a  day. 

1  Flour  mill,  20-horso  power — can  grind  50  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 

1  Flour  mill,  Soda  Creek,  water-power — can  grind  40  barrels  of  flour  per 
day. 

1  Saw  mill,  Quesnel,  water  power— can  cut  2500  feet  of  lumber  jier  day. 


1  Saw  mill. 
1  Saw  mill. 

1  Iron  Foundry. 

2  Sash  Factories. 
Gas  Works. 

4  Breweries. 
2  Distilleries. 
1  Soap  Factory. 


Nanaimo. 

Cowiciian. 

Victoria. 


2  Tanneries. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Factory. 
Brick  Works. 

1  Ship  Yard. 

2  Lumber  Yards. 
2  Waggon-makers. 


Trade. 


The  estimated  value  of  ex^wrts  and  imports  for  1870  was  as  follows : — 
Exports,  including  gold,  1,848,803  dollars ;  imjx)rts,  1,G05,809 ;  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favour,  242,994  dollars.  The  exports,  besides  gold,  were  supplied 
by  twenty-one  articles  of  home  protluce.  Here  are  the  germs  of  productive 
manufactures,  lucrative  trades  and  of  an  active  commerce. 

The  Toronto  'Monetary  Times'  says  that  the  imports  and  exports  of 
"  British  Columbia  have  increased  steadily  since  the  confederation  of  the 
"  Province  with  the  Dominion,  the  former  aggregating  for  the  three  years  1872, 
"  1873,  and  1874  the  sum  of  5,891,129  dollars,  and  the  latter,  for  the  same 
"  period,  6,825,148  dollars.  In  the  imports  the  necessaries^of  life — flour,  wheat 
"  and  meat — form  quite  a  large  part,  though  tobacco,  wines,  and  other  luxuries 
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"  are  freely  imported.  Gold  is  the  chief  ex[)ort,  and  coul  conies  next.  Tho 
"  present  state  of  trade  will  bo  entirely  changed  as  tho  country  grows  older,  for 
"  many  parts  of  it  are  eminently  suited  for  ajj;riculturo  and  grazing,'.  Hcgular 
*'  exchanges  now  take  place  between  British  Columbia  and  Honolulu,  China, 
"  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  countries  with  which  we,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada 
"  seldom  or  never  conic  into  contact.  This  being  the  case  when  tho  |x)pulation 
"  and  wants  of  Columbia  are  so  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  beliovo  that  a  con- 
"  nection  by  rail  with  old  Canada  would  render  necessary  lines  of  steamships 
"  from  China  and  Japan,  which  would  compete  with  thoso  now  plying  from 
"  tSaa  Francisco." 

Imports. 

The  total  value  of  imiwrts  into  British  Columbia  during  the  year  ending 
.'10th  June,  1873,  was  2,l'Jl,011  dollars— 507,36-t  dollars  being  free  goods.  Tho 
total  amount  of  duty  collected  was  ."JO^jin  dollars  Go  cents.  The  imports 
during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1874,  amounted  to  2,085,5*  0  dollars — 
206,631  dollars  being  free  goods. 

Tonnage  for  1871. 

The  vessels — sea  going — that  entered  the  ports  of  British  Columbia  for  the 
year  1871,  numbered  292,  with  a  tonnage  of  131,090.  Cleared,  285,  with  a 
tonnage  of  129,864. 

Hospitals. 

There  are  three  Public  Hospitals  in  the  Province,  supported  by  private 
contributions  with  Government  aid.  One  at  Victoria,  another  at  New  West- 
minster, the  third  in  Cariboo,  and  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Victoria. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Esquimalt  for  the 
accommodation  of  H.M.'s  fleet ;  and,  in  Victoria,  a  private  hospital  sup[>orted 
by  the  French  Benevolent  Society. 

Telegraph  Lines. 

British  Columbia  is  connected  with  England  by  telegraphic  wires.  Telegniiih 
lines  extend  from  Swinomish,  in  Washington  Territory  (United  States),  to 
Barkerville,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cariboo  Road.  There  is,  besides,  a  branch 
from  Matsqui  to  Burrard  Inlet  via  New  Westminster,  in  addition  to  a  tele- 
graphic right  of  way  over  the  line  belonging  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  from  Swinomish  to  Victoria,  which  comprises  two  submarine  cables. 
This  line  of  telegraph  is  509  miles  long,  in  addition  to  the  submarine  portion, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  it  originally  cost  170,000  dollars. 
Besides  this  line,  there  is  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Quesncl  to  the  Babine, 
but  the  line  has  not  been  kept  up,  aU'     s  abandoned. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion  are  making  a  telegraph  line  aci'oss  the 
continent.    Work  on  it  has  already  been  begun  within  the  Province. 

Public  Works. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  (see  page  73)  to  be  begun  this  year ;  also  a 
first-class  Graving  Dock  at  Esquimalt ;  additional  light-houses ;  improvement 
of  the  liiver  Eraser ;  Marine  Hospital ;  Penitentiary  ;  Post-office  and  Custom 
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HouHcH.  Anunv^  cxiHtiiig  public  biiildinRs  nnd  propity  arc  fixed  liKlit-housof 
on  Ifiico  Itock  iind  Fisi^'ard,  also  at  ('ai-c  Boalc,  a 'lloating  liglit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  JJivcr,  poatal-seivico  Htoanicr,  l.ailx)ur  dredge,  Mint, 
Court-houses  and  jail.s,  Lunatic  Asylum,  (Jovernors'  resideuces,  Legiahitive 
and  Departmental  buildiiij,'.s,  &c. 


Harbours. 

On  Vancouver  Island  :  Victoria,  P:s(iuimalt,  Nanaimo,  Barclay  Round,. 
On  the  nminland:  Uunard  Inlet,  Howe  Sound,  Bute  Inlet,  Millbank  Sound. 
River  Skena,  River  Nosjie.  These  harlwurs,  being  oihju  all  the  year  round,  and, 
generally  speaking,  easy  of  access,  sheltered  and  capacious,  give  a  di8tincti\  e 
value  to  the  province,  which  the  course  of  events  on  the  North  American 
continent  will  every  yiar  make  more  apparent. 
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P«rt  of  Ooverament-itrert,  Victoria.    From  a  pliotograph. 

Vancouver  Island. 

Area,  12,000  square  miles ;  len<:;tlt,  .300  miles ;  nveraiio  breadth,  HO  to  50 
miles.  Surface  very  mountainous  and  woo«ly — flattens  at  l)oth  ends,  and  for 
])art  of  its  eastern  side — most  mountainous  region  in  the  interior — lii,i;hest 
mountains  (0000  lect)  towards  north  of  island — no  ••  back-bono  ranj;f',"  such  as 
some  describcrs  say  exists — width  of  arable  valleys,  from  one  to  six  miles — ■ 
whole  country  full  of  lakes,  streams,  and  waterfalls — (the  water-ix^wcr  is 
generally  some  distance  inland  from  the  coast) — shores  boldly  picturesque — 
promontories,  clifVs,  harbours,  coves,  and  beaches. 

West  coast,  cut  up  by  arms  and  inlets,  margined  by  rugged  mountains, 
bearing  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar — liere  and  there  shore  is  skirted  by  lower 
wooded  hills,  among  which,  and  along  streams,  small  patches  of  open  or  wooded 
flat  land  are  found. 

No  inlets  on  north  mid  east  coasts,  but  in  other  respects  the  alwvc  descrii)- 
tion  applies  also  to  them — near  Johnstone's  Straits,  shore-line  is  even  mon; 
continuously  mountainous  and  abrupt  than  on  west  coast.  Farther  down 
east  coast,  and  also  in  south-eastern  part  of  island,  the  coast  is  lower,  and  the 
jnoportion  of  flat  or  gently  undulating  land,  good  for  farming,  increases,  some 
of  which  is  open  or  thinly  timbered. 

Trevailing  timber — fir,  near  the  coast — hemlock,  inland — great  cedars  on 
the  mountains — shrubs,  berries,  and  flowers  everywhere — grasses,  sweet 
grass,  reed  meadow,  bent  spear — white  clover,  wild  timothy,  wild  oats,  broad- 
leaved  rush,  cowslip,  iSjc. 

Fcni  in  the  open  lands,  troublesome  to  farmers. 

Resident  Population. 

Victoria  and  neighbourhood      5300 

Cowichan  district      350 

Nanaimo  and  neighbourhood 950 

Comox        250 

Indians,  say        3000 

9910 
There  are  three  Fanners'  Sc     "as  in  the  island. 
Her  Majesty's  Fleet  at  Esc^.,  .nalt  adds  an  average  of  about  500  to  the 
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I)opn1ittion  of  tho  Victorift  diHtrict,  wliioh  is  also  coriHulorably  incrcnsotl, 
t«ini)oriirily,  by  vJHitors  at  all  seasoiiH  of  tlu)  year,  and  by  crewH  of  vessc'lK.  A 
iino  Naval  (jraving  I)(x;k  in  boing  built  at  KHtpiimalt. 

Soils. 

ThPflP,  boinp  ©vcrythin?  to  the  fanning  immigrant,  will  first  Ix* 
mentioned. 

Derivation  of  Vancouver  Ir^and  Soils. 

Four  cliiof  Kourct'H — disinto>;ration  of  underlyintj  rocks — dopoHit  of  tlu 
8andH,  gravels,  aii  I  clayu  of  tho  <^roat  Nurtliuru  Drift — alluvial  depoaitti — 
decay  of  vogotable  matter  on  the  surface. 

Distribution  of  Soils. 

The  nature  of  tht;  underlying  rocks  has  jirodnced  in  various  parts  of  the- 
aotifh  of  tho  island  (which  the  immigrant  lirat  sees)  (jravelly  soil,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  vegetable  moultl. 

Further  north,  along  the  easfeiTi  shore,  where  the  rocks  alter  in  character, 
rich  loams  are  found,  duo  to  the  decomposition  of  tho  limestone  rocks  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Oc,  id  spccimons  in  Cowichan  valley  and  at  Comox.  These 
soils  are  always  ready  for  cultivation. 

Tho  Northern  Drift  sands,  gravels,  and  clays,  are  spread  out  over  tho  whole 
tmdulating  surface  of  tho  east  coast.  'J'he  sandy  gravels  form  the  soil 
generally,  from  which  the  forests  spring,  while  the  clay  will  he  found  chiefly 
in  the  open  undulating  grounds  as  a  retentive  subsoil  with  a  thick  topsoil 
of  vegetable  mould.  This  latter  clay-vegetable  .soil  is  a  most  valuable  soil 
— colour,  rich  brownish-black.  It  fills  up  hollows  and  swampy  bottoms,  and 
forms  the  sides  of  gentle  slopes.  In  some  localities  the  clay  forms  the  only 
soil. 

Tho  above  clay-vegetable  soil  is  mixed  with  alluvium  in  some  localities^ 
namely,  deltas  of  rivers,  near  inlets  and  in  valleys. 

Tho  alluvial  deposits  are  not  extensive,  the  streams  being  short  water- 
courses. The  brown  earth,  or  "  Humus,"  resulting  from  the  decay  of  vege- 
table matter,  is  abundant,  and  mixes  with  tho  other  soils  in  various  projior- 
tions  in  dilferent  localities. 

Value  of  these  Soils. 

Thp  gravelly  soil,  found  as  above  stated  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  the 
island,  is  poor,  from  its  inability  to  retain  moisture.  The  rains  are  drained  oil 
into  lagoons,  and  the  sun  dries  up  the  surface.  This  soil  produces  large  timber 
and  coarse  grass. 

Wheat  could  no  doubt  be  cultivated  upou  nearly  all  the  other  soils  with 
proper  culture. 

The  clay-vegetable  soil,  above  mentioned,  is  very  valuable,  particularly 
where  it  has  been  mixed  with  alluvium.  With  subsoil  drainage  this  soil 
would  carry  the  heaviest  possible  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

The  clay,  when  found  by  itself,  would,  like  all  heavy  land,  require  special 
treatment. 

The  sandy  and  gravelly  loams  are  eligible  for  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat, 
beans,  peas,  root  and  leaf  crops,  &c.,  &c.  • 
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The  defp  loamy  soils  evi;rywherf  are  esjH'cially  elij^ible  for  fruit  culture. 
The  alluvial  de|>o8it8  in  the  valleys  are  in  many  placcH  very  valuable.  Mixed 
with  the  decayed,  and  the  decaying,  vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  the 
numoroua  streams  from  watershetls,  they  form  a  rich  black  aoii,  many  feet 
thick. 

'I'ho  brown  earth,  or  "  Humus,"  fornis  soilx  of  great  value,  according  to  the 
materials  with  which  it  mixes.  Though  light  and  iK)rou8,  many  soils,  so 
funned  in  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  eastern  coaHt,  are  well  constituted  for 
absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  as  well  us  heat.  The  brown  earth  api)cars 
to  bo  rich,  when  resting,  with  a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet,  on  a  gravelly,  or  even 
sandy,  subsoil,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  successive  crops  of  iHjtatoes  which 
the  Indians  have  raised  from  such  soil. 

Hilly,  partly  wooded,  grazing  tracts  are  interspersed  among  tlio  prairies 
and  benches.  Often,  near  arable  farms,  rocky  liills  rise  1000,  12000,  and  even 
.'{000  feet — surface  craggy — patches  of  thin  soil  with  grass.  Sheep  and  cattle 
like  these  hills  in  summer. 

,     Water. 

Running  streams  numerous;  springs  «'xcellent.  In  jilaces,  however,  where 
the  clay  forms  the  top-soil,  the  water  runs  ofV,  and  unless  you  bore  through 
the  clay  the  water  must  bo  looked  for  at  some  little  distance,  where  the  clay 
is  ovci^laid  by  a  ^wrous  material.  Many  springs  resemble  the  Bath  waters, 
but  are  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.     In  one  place  there  are  '*  brine  "  springs. 

Estimated  Quantity  of  Fanning  Land. 

Extract,  condensed  from  '  British  Colonist,'  Victoria,  August  7th,  1872. 

"  Near  Victoria. — Say  100,000  acres,  all  occupied  or  owueil.  Some  farms 
"  can  be  bought  or  let;  terms  higher  than  in  jilaces  farther  from  the  capital. 

"  Saauich  ixininsula. — 37  square  miles ;  G4,000  acres.  200  settlers,  with 
"  farms  from  50  to  1500  acres  each. 

'*  Sooke. — Out  of  five  square  miles,  3750  acres  fairly  good,  oi)en  land  ;  re- 
"  mainder  tolerably  level  wood-land. 

"  Cowichau. — Portions  surveyed  (including  Shawnigan,  Quamichan,  So- 
"  menos,  Comiaken)  100,000  acres,  of  which  half  considered  superior. 

"  Salt  Spring  Island — area,  90  square  miles ;  5750  acres,  good.     80  settlers. 

"  Nanaimo  district  (Mountain,  Cranberry,  and  Cedar  districts).  45,000 
"  acres ;  a  fair  proportion  superior,  some  light  and  sandy. 

"  Comox. — 50,000  acres ;  none  better  in  the  world. 

"  The  above  gives  sufficient  area  for  30,000  country  people,  at  least,  and  it 
*'  is  known  that  towards  Alberui  and  in  other  directions,  for  instance,  in  the 
"  long  narrow  valley  of  Salmon  River,  there  is  land  available  for  settlement." 

Much  of  the  above  land  is  covered  with  fine  large  timber.  Many  of  the 
best  faim-lpcations  near  existing  roads — at  least  the  best  to  the  eye — may  be 
expected  to  be  already  taken  up  or  occupied ;  but  there  certainly  is  room  yet 
for  numerous  settlers.  This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  as  communications  are 
improved.  It  is  said  that  Victoria  buys  a  quantity  of  beef  every  year  from 
the  opposite  American  territory,  and  that  butter  could  lately  be  imported  from 
Montreal  at  a  profit.  The  facilities  lor  dairy  farming  are  excellent  in  British 
Columbia.     The  truth  is  that  many  furms  are  occupied  by  non -practical 
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farmers,  who  are  merely  waiting  to  sell  their  farms.  The  climate,  scenery, 
and  abundance  of  game  and  fish  have  had  tlie  inect  of  making  this  class  of 
land-holder  rather  numerous,  'ihcy  will  give  place  ia  time  to  the  right  class — 
as  pictured  by  Franklin  : — 

"  Farcer  at  the  plough,  ' 

AVife  milking  cow. 

Daughters  8[)inning  yarn, 

IJoys  thrashing  in  the  barn, 

All  happy  as  a  charm." 

Land  here  must  continue  to  rise  in  value,  and  the  practical  farmer  is  sure  of 
a  good  yield  from  his  farm,  and  a  market  fur  what  he  produces.  The  settlers 
are  hospitable,  and  will  give  anyone  a  warm  welcome,  particularly  if  he  is 
disposed  to  help  himself. 

Interior  of  the  Island. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  farming  land  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
anywhere  in  mass,  though  detached  pieces  near  lakes  and  in  valleys  would, 
no  doubt,  make  a  considerable  area,  if  all  were  put  together.  The  mountains 
in  the  interior  cross  and  re-cross,  interlaced  by  valleys,  generally  wooded. 
Some  of  these  valleys  are  of  good  size,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Many  of 
the  larger  lakes  have  steep  sides ;  the  streams  are  rapid,  and  often  have 
rocky  banks.  Nearly  all  the  smaller  lakes  and  rivers,  however,  have  a  good 
deal  of  low  land  near  them,  swanij)y  or  liable  to  overflow,  but  capable  of  being 
brought  into  cultivation,  hi  hollows  among  tl'.<.  hills  also  are  marshy  tracts, 
easily  drained,  which,  if  there  is  a  subsoil,  will  make  fine  farms. 

Mode  of  clearing  Land. 

The  immigrant  is  often  attracted  by  a  fern-covered  prairie,  or  by  "  brush  " 
land,  covered  only  with  alders,  willows,  &c. 

The  fern  is  troublesome,  and  is  only  entirely  removed  by  successive  croi)- 
ping.  It  is  cut  year  after  year  in  early  sunmier,  and  the  land  then  ploughed 
and  cross  ploughed.  Some  use  tiles  for  wet  fern  lands.  In  reclaiming  "  brush  " 
land,  one  way  is  to  make  an  open  ditch,  three  feet  wide,  and  as  deep  as  the 
drainage  will  admit.  Next  summer  the  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  will 
burn,  which  kills  the  roots,  and  frcquent'y  lays  the  brush  as  though  it  had 
been  "  slashed ;"  burn  again  the  foUowirg  summer,  and  with  a  little  labour 
the  land  will  be  ready  for  winter  wheat.  Another  way  which  is  adopted  often 
cm  bottom  land,  timbered  with  maple,  ash,  and  only  a  few  firs,  is  to  "slash" 
(cut  small  growth)  all  but  the  large  growth,  felling  all  one  way  as  much  as 
possible.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  through  the  months  of  June  or  July, 
when  the  sap  is  at  its  highest.  After  the  trees  have  lain  one  or  two  months 
fire  is  set  to  them  in  different  places.  When  there  is  much  small  brush,  it 
should  be  piled  upon  the  larger  growth.  Care  must  be  taken  before  fire  is  set 
that  there  is  no  brush  or  other  inflammable  substance  near  the  dwelling  or  out- 
buildings. Some  fiirraers  cut  the  vine-maple  off  about  si.x  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
take  a  yoke  of  cattle,  "  hitch  on"  to  the  top  of  these  stubs,  and  "  snake"  them 
out.  The  soil  being  loose  and  the  main  roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  cut  with  an  axe  any  root  that  may  hold  fast.  I  have  seen 
patches  of  excellent  wheat,  the  ground  for  which  had  never  been  ploughed  up. 
The  farmer  stated  that  after  "  snaking  "  out  the  roots  and  sowing  the  wheat 
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he  took  a  yoke  of  cattle  and  dnijrged  a  lafre  brush,  made  of  branches,  over  the 
•^roimd,  to  smooth  if  down  and  cover  the  wheat.  The  crop  on  one  of  the 
jiiitches  (a  few  acres)  was  a  volunteer  crop  (second  year  without  sowing),  and 
jiromised  to  be  gtxKl. 

The  large  trees  on  a  heavily  wooded  farm  arc  usually  felled  in  the  following 
way : — Take  a  long  shanked  auger,  and  in  a  standing  tree  bore  two  holes,  one 
al>ove  the  other,  at  an  angle,  so  that  they  will  meet  some  distance  inside. 
Introduce  lighted  pitch  faggots  into  the  upi)er  hole.  The  flame  draws  air 
from  the  lower  hole,  and  acts  like  a  blow  pipe.  The  inside  of  the  tree  beneath 
the  sap  burns  (Hiickly,  and  in  a  short  time  a  huge  furnace  roars,  which  can 
often  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  sappy  outside  does  nut  burn, 
and  thus  a  mere  shell  of  the  tree  is  left.  This  shell  is  chopi>od  through  on  the 
side  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  desired  it  should  fall,  and  the  tree  comes  down 
with  a  crash. 

The  usual  i)rice  for  "slashing"  is  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  (40s.  to  4Hs. 
Jlnglish)  per  acre,  cutting  all  down  (except  the  large  growth)  and  piling  it  up 
ready  for  burning. 

The  best  and  cheapest  team  a  fivrmer  can  have  is  a  good  yoke  of  cattle. 
They  can  make  their  own  living,  and  it  costs  but  little  to  rig  them  lor  work. 
They  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  kind  of  work  usually  done  on  a  new  farm. 

Course  of  Cropping. 

After  breaking  up  new  land,  perhaps  a  first  crop  of  peas  or  oats  is  put  in, 
or  it  is  left  as  a  sununer  fallow  until  the  early  part  of  October,  when  wheat  is 
put  into  the  ground.  The  crops  commonly  raised  are — wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  peas.  The  green  crops  are — turnips  (swedes),  mangel-wurzel,  vetches, 
jHitatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables;  cabbages  and  pumpkins  attaining  a 
very  great  size.  Of  the  cereals,  wheat  does  best ;  of  the  leguminous  plants, 
lie&s  are  the  most  profitable. 

Nowhere  does  the  potato  flourish  more,  or  have  a  better  flavour ;  it  is 
grown  in  great  quantities  by  the  natives. 

The  rotation  of  crops  in  virgin  soil  is,  wheat  after  fallow,  then  a  crop 
of  peas ;  wheat  again,  or  oats  ;  and  then  a  fallow  is  made  for  turnips  ;  and  by 
this  time  the  land  will  be  pretty  clean.  After  turnips,  a  crop  of  liarley  or 
•  ats  (spring  sown)  is  raised  and  followed  by  potatoes,  the  laud  being  well 
manured,  and  thus  mended.  After  this,  farming  o])erations  are  conducted  on 
the  same  rotation  four-course  system  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  above  rotation,  however,  mry  be  exchanged  for  whatever  expediency 
dictates. 

The  following  arc  the  usual  quantities  of  seed  sown  yicr  acre : — of  wheat, 
U  bushels;  barley,  2i  bushels;  oats,  2i  to  3  bushels;  peas,  2  to  2i  bushels, 
vetches,  2i  bushels.  The  sowing  times  for  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  tares  are 
Irom  middle  of  March  to  end  of  April.  'J'hese  crops  are  harvested  Ist  of 
August  to  end  of  September.  Potatoes  are  planted  in  ^larch  and  April, 
and  are  gathered  early  part  of  November.  Turnips  sown  between  1st 
•June  and  middle  of  July,  and  arc  gathered  with  the  potatoes.  Autumn 
cultivation  not  yet  common.  Clovers,  lucerne,  and  trefoil  are  gootl  fcnlder 
plants.  Sown  in  Octoixir,  they  give  bulky  spring  crops.  Alsyke  clover  the 
best  iwrcnnial ;  crimson  clover  should  be  cut  in  llower.  Lucerne  likes  lit;ht 
<andy  soil,  with  calcareous  subsoil — 8  years'  successive  crops.    Trefoil,  dry, 
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elevated  pastures,  deep  roots,  remains  green  long;  cattle  like  it.    Other  plants, 
sainfoin,  tares,  rye-grass,  fescue  grasses,  do  well  sown  in  nutunin. 

PuoDUCTioN  on  Good  Farms  in  Sodth-Eastekn  and  Eastern  District.-)  of 

Vancouvku  Island  in  1874. 
Wheat  from  30  to  35  bushels  {ler  acre. 
Uarley  „  40  „  4.5 
Oats  „  50  „  CO 
Pease  „  40  „  45 
Potatoes  „  150  „  200 
Turnips  „  20  „  25 
'  Timothy  hay  about    2 

Hops  (equal  to  the  best  Kentish),  1000  to  1700  lbs.  per  acre. 

Butter,  per  cow,  after  feeding  calf,  about  150  lbs.  jxjr  annum. 

Apples,  yie&TS,  plums,  cherries,  white  and  red  rasj/berries,  red,  white,  and 
black  currants,  and  most  kinds  of  fruit  thrive  remarkably  well.  Ajjples  have 
measured  13  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  19  ounces,  and  been  well 
flavoured  and  good  for  cooking  or  eating.  Pears,  many  of  them  11  inches  in 
circumference,  juicy,  and  fine  flavour. 

Common  winter  cabbage  have  grown  3  to  4  feet  in  circumference.  Red 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  equally  large  and  sound. 

Carrots,  parsnips,  onions  large. 

Tomatoes  equal  to  the  best  English. 

Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry  do  well;  sheep  (South  Down), 
mutton  choice,  fleeces  light,  wool  good ;  pigs  easily  reared ;  wolves  and 
]   nthers  (not  dangerous  to  man)  sometimes  kill  pigs  and  sheep. 

The  average  i)roduction,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  good  as  the  above 
over  a  number  of  years,  even  if  an  intelligent  system  of  farming  should  be 
the  rule ;  but  the  emigrant  may  see  from  the  above  the  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

In  England  it  is  believed  that  the  average  production  is — wheat,  28  to 
30  bushels ;  barley,  35  to  40  bushels ;  potatoes,  about  160  bushels,  or  4  tons. 

The  following  Table  will  show  to  the  reader  the — 

Estimated  Average  Yield,  per  Statute  Acre,  of  the  Principal  Corn 
Crops,  and  of  Potatoes  in  various  British  Colonies. 


Colonies. 


New  South  Wales  . .  . . 

Victoria ^ 

South  Australia     . .  < 

Tasmania I 

New  ZeaUind  . .     . .  < 

Natal 

C»pe  of  Oootl  Uoye 


Years 
(ended  31 St     I 
Miircb  in  bome ' 
Coloi;ks).      1 


Wheat.    ■    Barley. 


Oats. 


Alaizo. 


Potatoes. 


1869-ro 

1869^70 
l»iO-71 

1869-70 
l(i70-71 

1869-70 
1870-71 

1869-70 
1870-71 

1860 

l!*liS 


llusbels. 
16-90 

19-75 
10-10 

574 
11-61 

16-10 
16-63 

27-27 
23-56 

ia-27 

6-87 


Ilu&lieU. 
16-24 

24-55 
12-36 

8-99 
14-74 

23-09 
21-23 

31-14 
25-26 


Biubels. 
23-16 

26-98 
14-98 

14-83 
14-28 

25-71 
23-34 

33-47 
31-21 


Busiiels. 
38-12 

20-50 
19-75 


Tlie  produce  of  these  crops  Is  ) 
partly  cut  green  for  fodder,  j 

8-92  4-35     ,         6-48 
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0. 

PoUtocs.    1 

■Ig.        Tons. 

12             311) 

50             3  10 

J6           3-a7 

,         3-60 

!         2-»3 

36>* 

3-87 

6-44 

'          5-H 

ig  1     BusheU. 

(T.J          131-3 
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I  may  also  invite  attention  to  the — 

KSTIMATKD    AVERAOK    YlKI.D,    per   STATUTE    AcRE,   of  the    rRINCIPAI.   CoRN 

Crops,   and  of  PoTATt)Ks,   in    Imperial   Bushels,   in   various    Foreign 

("OUNTRIES. 


ConNTniii.». 


Sweden     . . 
Norway    . . 
r.'Uiisia     . . 
Wurtcmburg 
Hullund    .. 
Holgium   . . 
France 
Portugal  .. 
Spain . .     . . 
Austria     . . 
C!  reece 
Uuit(>d  States 


Date       Wheat 
of  and 

[(eturns.    Spelt. 


Barley. 


Oatti. 


Rye. 


Beans 
and 
Peiis. 


MalTie.    Potatoes 


Bushels.  Bushels. ' 
1H69     ! 


1H66 
1867 

1H70 

Iri69 
1166 
1869 
1S65 
1857 
1370 
1867 
1869 


22'8 
17-1 
40-0 
25-7 
22-8 
171 
6-0 
33-3 
14-3 

13-a 

13-2 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

28-4 

35t 

25-1 

32-9 

13-6 

26-2 

41-7 

39-3 

34-9 

41-2 

XO-9 

26-6 

HI 

18-6 

24-3 

.  • 

161 

181 

18-8 

19-0 

a7'l 

29-6 

Bushels. 

22-3 
16-7 
20-1 
20-6 
24-6 
15-ii 

6-7 

8-4 
14-6 

13-a 


Buxhel*. 
10-4 

19-6 

17-6 

14-1 

24-4 

23-2 

13-8 


10-1 


Bushels, 


17-1 
20-0 


17-4 
22-9 


BushrU 
91-:i 

236-1 


162-7 
151-1 

111-3 

108-5 
106-3 


As  regards  the  United  States,  17  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  may  1h>  assumed 
as  the  wheat  average  of  Minnesota;  Ohio,  9*96  ;  Illinois  from  year  to  year  not 
more  tlian  8  bushels.  Four  States  only,  by  the  census  of  1850,  reached  uu 
ni'erage  of  15  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  average,  say  19  to  30  bushels.  Potatoes 
75  to  120  bushels  per  acre. 

The  following  Articles  of  Produce  and  Stock  were  EaHtbited  at  the 
Provincial  Farming  Show,  Victoria,  1874,  also  at  the  Saanich  Show 
(close  to  Victoria),  and  at  the  Cowichan,  Chemanis,  and  Salt  Spring 
Show,  held  at  Maple  Bay  (up  the  east  coast,  45  miles  from  Victoria). 

Pure  Short-horn  Durham  bull  ;  other  bulls ;  bull-calves ;  work  oxen : 
cows  ;  rams  ;  ewes ;  boars  ;  sows ;  stallions  ;  brood  mares  ;  saddle,  carriage, 
and  draught  horses. 

Wheat;  barley;  oats;  peas;  hops. 

Turnips  (Swedish  and  white) ;  mangel-wurzel ;  carrots ;  beet ;  cattle- 
cabbage. 

Turkeys;  geese;  ducks;  dorking-fowls ;  pigeons;  rabbits;  eggs;  butter, 
salt  and  fresh  ;  cheese. 

Apples;  pears;  peaches;  plums;  grajies;  quinces;  jieas ;  maize. 

Potatoes;  cabbages;  lettuces;  jjarsnips;  vegetable-marrows;  cauliflowerti ; 
celery ;  beets  ;  onions ;  melons  ;  tomatoes  ;  pumpkins ;  scpiashes ;  cucumbers. 

Agricultural  implements ;  ploughs;  thrashing  machines;  salmon  barrelled 
and  preserved  in  tins ;  currant  wines ;  cider  ;  beer  ;  cranberries  in  barrels ; 
waggons ;  harness,  &c. 

The  same  as  the  above,  in  quantity  per  acre,  and  in  quality  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  district  of  Nanaimo — (a  flourishing  coal  \)ox{,  79  miles  from 
Victoria)  and  by  Comox  district,  farther  up  the  east  coast,  134  miles  from 
Victoria. 
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Coraox  is  a  picturt  .uc  settlement — in  one  locality  12,000  acres  well  watered 
and  dottotl  with  oaks  and  alders — fine  stock  and  crops  at  Comox — also  churcli, 
.sclioul,  &c. 

Comox  '.ooks  much  to  Nanaimo  as  a  market. 
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Prices  of  Farm  Stock. 

Victoria  Market,  1874. 

Beef  cattle,  dressed  wei;j;lit  12  to  16  cents  \MiT  lb.   £0  0 

Cows  with  calves,  35  to  GO  dollars  each      ..      ..     7  0 

Dry  cows,  30  dollars  each      GO 

Calves,  10  to  17  dollars  each 2  0 

Yearlings  (good),  20  to  30  dollars  each        ..      ..     4  0 

Two-year  olds,  25  to  37  dollars  each 5  0 

Three-year  olds,  40  to  42  dollars  each        . .      . .     8  0 

Pigs  dressed,  12i  to  13  cents  per  lb 0  0 

Chickens,  4 i  dollars  per  dozen     0  18 

Eggs,  30  to  75  cents  per  dozen 0  1 


KngUsh. 
5:;  to  £0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
G 
0 
2i 


12 

3 
G 
7 
8 
0 


0 
0 

8 
0 
8 
8 
0 


8 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0    3    0 


Prices  of  Farm  Stock  Cprf^sumed  "in  gold"),  J"  1874,  at  Olympia  (140 
miles  by  sea  from  Victoria),  on  the  United  States  Territory,  whence 
Stock  reaches  Victoria  Market,  paying  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 
Beef  cattle  on  foot,  8  to  10  cents  per  lb.  market  well  stocked. 

Milk  cows,  40  to  50  dollars  each £8 

Veal  calves,  8  to  10  dollars  each 1 

Yearlings,  10  to  15  dollars  each 2 

Two-year  olds,  20  to  22  dollars  each 4 

Work  cattle,  150  to  250  dollars  per  yoke  (pair) ..  30 

Sheep,  3 i  to  4  dollars  each 0  14 

Pigs  (dressed),  11  to  12i  cents  iier  lb 0 

Hides,  4  to  5  dollars  each 0  16 

Work-horses,  150  dollars  (301.  English)  each  for  good  ones ;  common, 
30  to  40  dollars  (6?.  to  8/.). 


0 

Kngllsh. 
0  to  £10 

0 

0 

12 

0    „     2 

0 

0 

0 

0    „     3 

0 

0 

0 

0    „     4 

8 

0 

0 

0    „  50 

0 

0 

14 

0    „     0 

16 

0 

0 

5i  „     0 

0 

G 

16 

0     „     1 

2 

0 

Prices  of  Farm  Produce. 

Victoria  Market,  1874. 

Cents.  t. 

Wheat,  per  lb.,  2i  to  3,  or  English  («•;  3    cents),  7 

5     2 
(at  2i  cents),  4 

(at  2    cents),  4 
11 

»»  9 

, ,  about  lid.  jjer  lb. 

Mangel-Wurzel,  yter  lb.,  2  cents,  or  English,  9^  6s.  Sd.  jier  ton  of  2240  lbs. 
Hay,  iier  ton  of  2000  Ibo.,  20  to  30  dollars,  or  4/.  to  6/.  iier  load  of  18  cwts. 
(2016  lbs.). 


Barley 

2i 

Oats 

2  to  2i 

Pease 

2i 

Potatoes 

li  to  2 

Carrots 

2 

Turnips 

2 

Beets 

3 

d. 

lbs. 

J) 

per  bushel 

,  62 

2 

> » 

50 

2 

>  1 

40 

7 

>  > 

63 

8 

jxjr  sack, 

56- 

0 

>  > 

168 

4 

1  > 

112 

11  watered 
}o  cliurcli, 


0  0  8 

2  0  0 

3  8  0 
GOO 

7  8  0 

8  8  0 
0  0  Gi 

0  3  0 


ttpia  (HO 

jr,  whence 

I  duty. 

10    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

4    8 

0 

30    0 

0 

0  16 

0 

0    0 

G 

1     2 

0 

common, 

lbs. 
lol,  62 
50 
40 
63 
56' 
1G8 
112 
lb. 

2240  lbs. 
IScwts. 
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AvERACt  WH0I.E8AI.K  Dkalehs'  Pricks  OF  MEAT  IS  (iBKAT  Britaix  for  3  ypars  eiidliig  1S70 — per 

■tone  of  8  IbH.,  HinkiiiK  ofTul. 

Knglibh.  liritleh  Columbia. 

».  d.  t.  d.       Dollars.       Dollarti. 

Cattle,  4  qualltips,  r.tnging  from . .     3  :ii  to  5  4  or  0'M2    to    1-33 

Calves,  2        ,,                  ,,         ..     4  2i  ,,  S  5  ,,     1-05     ,,     1*35 

Sheep,4         ,.                  ,,         ..     3  fif  ,.  8  7i  ,,  O'HT     ,,     1-39 

1  jambs,  1  quality              ,,        ..     6  2t  ,,  6  10  ,,  1'65    ,,     1*70' 

Pigs,  a  qualities                 ,,         ..     3  6*  , ,  5  8i  ,,  0'83     ,,     1"41 

The  average  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  In  England  and  Wales,  for  3  years  ending  187'.', 
were— 

AVheat,  about  2|  centj)  per  lb (6».  Sd.  per  bushel). 

Barley     ,,2  ,,  {is.  6il.        ,,        ). 

Oats        ,,      U  ,,  (2*.  IIJ.      ,,        ). 

Agi  icultural  Implcmrnts  cost  about  one-third  more  in  British  Columbia  than  in  Kngland. 


Cost  of  Labour  on  Farms— with  a  few  words  on  that 

subject. 

All  labour  is  dear  in  British  Golumbia. 

An  ordinary  unskilled  labourer,  such  as  one  would  employ  to  dig  or  cut 
fire-wood,  receives  1"50  dollar  (6s.  English)  a  day;  if  he  can  lay  claim  to 
.skill  enough  to  qualify  him  to  attend  to  a  garden  or  an  orchard,  lie  readily~ 
commands  2  dollars  (8s.  English),  or  2*50  dollars  (10s.  English)  a  day. 

Farm  servants,  engaged  by  the  month,  are  paid  at  wages  from  20  to  40 
dollars  (4?.  to  81.  English)  per  month,  with  Iward  and  lodging,  according  to 
tlic  kind  of  work  required  of  them,  and  the  responsibility  of  their  posi- 
tions. A  few  Indians  are  employed  in  the  seaboard  districts,  at  15  to  20 
dollars  (31.  to  4:1.  English)  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging,  by  fanners 
who  understand  their  character.  In  the  interior  Indians  are  largely  employed 
as  herders  and  for  general  farm  work.  In  Vancouver  Island  and  the  New 
Westminster  district,  it  may  be  said  that  a  dollar  (Is.  English)  a  day,  with 
board  and  lodging,  is  the  pay  of  the  farm  labourer.  Higher  wages  are  paid 
in  the  interior. 

However  strong  and  active  a  man  may  be,  he  cannot  expect  the  highest 
wage  imtil  he  knows  his  work  and  the  ways  of  the  country.  At  the  above 
high  wages,  farmers,  of  course,  employ  as  little  labour  as  possible ;  indeed, 
the  item  of  labour  is  the  great  leak  in  the  farming  business  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, as  it  is  in  most  young  countries. 

The  farmer  in  British  Columbia  can  get  good  land  for  nothing,  or  almo.st 
nothing  ;  and  he  gets  as  high  prices  for  much  of  his  produce  as  the  English 
farmer  gets.  The  British  Columbian  fanner  pays  no  rent,  but  his  labour  bill 
may  be  set  off,  to  some  extent,  against  the  rent  of  the  English  fivrnier. 

If  the  British  Columbian  farmer  can,  himself  and  by  his  family,  do  a  large 
share  of  the  farm  work,  he  must  make  money  quickly.     That  is  the  point. 

Winter  Care  of  Stock. 

Nothing  strikes  a  British  Columbian  farmer  more,  who  visits  Eastern 
Canada,  New  England,  or  even  Scotland,  than  the  enormous  haymows  on 
the  farms,  and  the  small  number  of  cattle  to  eat  them.  The  cost  of  rearing 
cattle  in  some  of  these  countries  exceeds  their  value  when  reared.  It  mu.st 
cost  tcu  times  as  much  to  winter  an  animal  in  these  countries  as  in  British 
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Oolumbia  at  present ;  and  the  value  of  tlie  animal  when  sold  to  the  butcher 
is  not  larj;;ely  difl'erent  in  the  two  places. 

The  winter /oorf  question  is  not  a  very  important  one  in  Vancouver  Island. 
Some  shelter,  protection  from  excessive  rain,  and  a  dry  bed,  are  what  cattle 
need  in  winter  in  Vancouver  Island  more  than  stored  food.  The  underj^rowth 
in  the  neighlwuring  forest  generally  enables  cattle  to  find  food  for  themselves  ; 
.still  it  is  best  (and  particularly  as  you  get  north  from  Victoria)  to  have  a 
moderate  supply  of  hay  and  straw  for  winter  food,  if  only  to  entice  the 
cattle  to  approach  the  homestead.  They  then  drop  manure  within  reach,  and 
become  tame.  A  dry  bed  is  im^wrtant.  With  so  much  wood  at  hand,  rough 
sheds  can  easily  bo  built.  The  roof  maybe  "  shakes "  (splitwood).  Ferns 
cut  in  early  summer  and  stored,  or  branches  of  firs,  make  beds.  If  the  site  is 
exfwsed,  and  the  locality  is  one  affording  a  sale  for  fire-wood,  piles  of  fire- 
wood will  afford  protecting  walls.  Milk  cows  and  calves,  or  sick  cattle,  may 
want  closer  sheds.  When  all  is  said  upon  this  subject,  cattle  require  very 
much  less  attention  in  winter  in  Vancouver  Island  than  in  England  and 
Scotland.  A  little  care  will  make  them  even  improve  between  December 
and  April. 

These  remarks  on  Winter  food,  or  care  of  stock,  apply  to  the  whole  West 
Cascade  Region  of  the  province. 
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I'urt  ofC'iiIunibiu-strect,  New  Wcstiuindtci'.     truiu  a  |ihutogrui)li. 

West  Cascade  Region. 

British  Columbia — Moinlaiul  iKjrtion  ;  vast  country — really  not  much  known 
yet — length  from  corner  to  corner  800  miles  ;  length  by  straight  north  and 
south  line,  about  420  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  about  400  miles. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  liange  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province. 

The  generally  received  idea  is  that  the  Cascade  Range  is  almost  paniUd 
to  Rocky  Range,  between  Rocky  Range  and  coast  (sec  Map)  ;  very  ramified, 
its  own  average  breadth  from  15  to  50  miles;  average  height,  7000  feet, 
with  towering  volcanic  peaks ;  send  down  in  westerly  and  southerly  direc- 
tions rugged  mountain  spurs  to  the  sea ;  deep,  gloomy  sea  inlets  run  up 
l)etween  these  giant  spurs  ;  inlets  on  coast  braced  together  by  high  moun- 
tains, sometimes  called  a  "  Coast  Range."  The  physical  structure  of  so  vast 
an  Alpine  country  is,  however,  probably  not  yet  precisely  known,  and  some 
cxiwrienced  travellers  describe  differently  the  direction  of  tiiese  so-called 
"  Cascade  "  and  "  Coast "  Ranges  (see  Appendix.)  Fine  scenery  on  the  whole 
^lainland  coast ;  the  overflow  of  lakes  jwurs  down  the  steep  declivities ; 
avalanches  have  cut  lines  down  the  forest  from  mountain  summits  to 
water's  edge,  green  timber  growing  where  the  descents  ar^;  old  ;  crevices 
here  and  there  filled  with  snow ;  through  rifts  and  gorges  on  the  elevated 
shores  are  seen  mountains  far  inland,  some  domed,  others  peaked. 

The  Cascade  Range  runs  south  into  American  territory,  is  broken  up  in 
Oregon  and  Northern  California  into  spurs,  known  as  Siskiyou  Range,  then 
extends  to  the  cast  by  coimecting  ranges,  and  forms  the  famous  Sierra 
Nevadas  of  California. 

The  reader,  adopting  for  the  present  the  aliove  common  notion  as  to  those 
Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges,  will  be  good  enough  to  fix  his  eye  upon  tlie 
Cascade  Range  (see  Map),  for,  as  already  said,  it  divides  British  Columbia 
into  two  grand  divisions — the  humid  forest  region,  west  of  the  Cascade 
Range  (that  is,  between  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  sea),  and  the  dry 
grazing  region,  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  (that  is,  between  the  Cascade 
Range  and  the  Rocky  Range). 

The  West  Cascade  Region,  urticularly  that  portion  lying  opposite  to  Van- 
couver Island,  is  similar  in  chmate  and  productions,  and  also  in  contour  to 
the  island,  but  has  grander  features.    The  island  is,  in  fact,  a  pier     '  roken 
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ofl"  from  this  Mainland  IJoj^ion.     The  soil  of  the   West   Cascaile  Region  i> 
moist  and  loamy,  with  hixuriant  vo,G;otation. 

'l\w  East  Cascade  Hci^ion  is  more  oiK-n,  with  extonsivo  plains  and  valleys, 
tli(m;^h  mountainous  still;  climate  dry,  timber  scarce  and  rather  jwor;  soil 
light;  herbage  excellent. 

Soils  of  Mainland. 

I  cannot  accurately  describe  these  :  the  <;eolo,2ical  survey  now  in  propress 
will  enable  better  information  to  bo  jriven  in  subsequent  editions.  One  de- 
scription, by  a  well-infonned  f:;entleman,  states  that  the  soil  in  the  lower 
country,  and  again  north  of  Qiiesnel  IMver,  and  generally  in  the  ('ascade  iiiid 
Selkirk  Ranges,  is  moist,  well  wooded,  and  mixed  with,  jwrhaps  mainly 
'?'jnstituted  of,  decomposed  organic  substances. 

In  the  middle  of  the  province,  the  Fraser,  Thompson,  and  Okanagan  dis- 
tricts, the  soil  is  light,  generally  a  sandy  htam  of  no  great  depth,  usually 
immediately  8uperimi)oscd  on  gravel  Iwds  (northern  drift),  occasionally  oi 
very  great  thickness,  and  always  alTording  perfect  drainage. 

Another  gentleman  says  that  the  soil  of  the  Mainland  is  of  three  kinil>. 
The  tirstis  rich  and  loamy,  consisting  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  allu- 
vial dejxjsits.  This  is  the  character  of  the  soil  by  the  banks  of  the  streams 
or  lakes,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  and  wherever  land  has  been  formed 
of  deposits  brought  down  by  the  streams  from  the  mountains. 

The  second  kind  of  soil  (characterising  the  basin  of  the  River  Fraser,  Imt 
not  the  country  near  its  mouth)  is  lighter  and  more  sandy.  Being  formed  by 
tiie  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  rocks  (a  process  that  may  be  seen  any 
rainy  day),  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  lime  (the  mountains  being  frequently 
limestone).  To  this  fact,  together  with  the  strong  sun,  is  probably  to  he 
ascribed  its  fertility,  notwithstanding  its  lightness.  It  is  found  to  a  depth 
varying  from  1  to  3  feet,  and  beneath  it  is  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  sometimes 
of  clay. 

The  third  description  of  soil  is  neither  so  good  a.s  the  first  nor  so  lii;iit 
as  the  second  ;  it  rather  resembles  ordinary  land  in  the  mother  country.  Such 
i.s,  for  instance,  the  soil  around  Williams  Lake,  on  the  Brigade  Trail,  iSrc. 


New  Westminster  District. — General  Remarks. 

The  "  West  Cascade  Region,"  above  mentioned,  is,  as  also  above  said,  very 
similar  to  Vancouver  Island  in  its  climate  and  productions.  Not  nuicii 
farming  land  compared  with  area;  country  not  explored — probably  farniin;.; 
land  in  valleys  and  flats  (witness  the  Pemberton  Meadows,  Lake  Lillooet). 
The  rivers  which  flow  from  Cascade  Range  into  the  great  sea  inlets  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  often  have  rocky  banks;  alluvial  deposits  (^irith  one 
fjrand  exception)  are  scanty  in  that  portion  of  Cascade  Region  opposite  to 
Vancouver  Island,  but  such  dejiosits  are  said  to  be  considerable  farther 
north,  as  at  Skena  and  Na.s8e  Rivers — the  "  grand  exception "  above 
named  is  the  low  land  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  Fraser  liiver,  and  fov 
some  distance  up  it,  and  up  tributaries  of  the  lower  portion  of  Fraser  River 
(see  Map). 

'Jhe  Fraser  River  docs  not  come  from  Cascade  Range,  but  from  Rocky 
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Hangc.  It  is  the  only  river  in  British  Columbia  (except  in  the  far  uortli-west 
of  the  province)  which  has  strenj^th  to  cross  the  dry  country  lietween  Kocky 
and  Cascade  Hauges,  and  <jet  through  the  hitter  range  to  tlui  sea.  It  is  fed  in 
ltd  course  by  streams  running  from  every  \mi\t  of  the  comiMiss — a  noble  river, 
luit,  as  already  said,  navigable  only  for  considerable  stretches,  owing  to  rapids. 
Yale  is  the  head  of  steanilwat  navigation  from  the  sea.  After  bursting  through 
till!  mountain  jiasses  at  Yale  and  Hope,  the  Fraser  is  a  tranquil,  steady,  clay- 
coloured  stream  for  the  latter  part  of  its  course. 

The  whole  dist;ince  from  Harrison  Lake  to  the  present  mouth  of  the  Fraser 
was  probably  once  an  estuary.  This  former  estuary  has  been  gradually  filled 
•i]i  by  sedimentary  deposits  from  the  river,  a  work  still  going  on,  protecte<l 
hy  Vancouver  Island  as  a  breakwater.     (Sec  Map,) 

This  country  on  the  lower  fiortion  of  the  Fraser  is  what  I  may  call  the 
Xnv  Westminskr  District.  It  is  in  general  a  wooded  district,  but  has  large 
tracts  of  open  arable  and  grazing  land,  delicious  atmosphere — no  malaria  or 
a;;iie — water-carriago,  facilities  for  shipment.  Snow  begins  in  January  and  is 
<:one  by  March;  not  continuous;  plenty  of  fish  and  game  in  the  district; 
will  raise  anything  Vancouver  Island  will  raise  and  more ;  three  large  saw- 
'nills,  employing  GOO  people ;  a  grist-mill ;  distillery ;  farmer's  society,  <&c. 
AlH)Ut  200  settlers  located  themselves  in  this  district  during  1874. 

At  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Exhibition,  1874,  the  New  Westminster 
District  comix!ted  strongly  in  all  exhibits  with  the  island  district,  and  carried 
iway  prizes  for  cattle,  '>ig8,  poultry,  wheat,  oafs,  peas,  flax,  carrots,  turnips, 
Imtter,  eggs,  cheese,  nitlons,  tomatoes,  pumpkins ;  ix)tatoos,  cabbage,  cauli- 
iluwers,  onions,  beans,  maize,  apples,  jiears,  grapes,  quinces,  peaches,  hops, 
pickled  salmon,  canned  salmon,  &c. 

The  'Mainland  Guardian'  (New  Westminster  Journal),  said,  on  March, 
1872  : — "  A  minimum  yield  of  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
'•  is  the  ordinary  average  yield  in  the  districts  of  Kamloops,  Okan.igan,  Nicola, 
"  Sumass,  Chilliwhack,  and  the  Lower  Fraser,  Between  the  town  of  New 
"  Westminster  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  yield  very  much  exceeding  this 
'•  is  often  obtained,  not  because  of  better  and  more  suitable  soil,  but  solely  du(! 
'  to  more  careful  cultivation  ;  50  bushels  of  oats  and  an  equal  yield  of  barley 
''  iH?r  acre  are  commonly  reached.  Indian  corn  yields  per  acre  60  or  70  bushels. 
'•  The  yield  of  roots  and  green  crops  is  generally  encouraging,  being  nnsiu-passed 
"  hy  any  in  the  world. 

"On  one  fann  the  yield  of  potatoes  was  7  tons,  on  another  as  high  as  15 
"  tons  per  acre.  Not  a  few  specimens  reached  the  cnonnous  w^eight  of  2i  lbs. 
■'  and  even  3  lbs.  Turnips  give  25  tons  to  the  acre.  Onions  from  4  to  0  tons ; 
■  while  carrots,  cabbages,  beets,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  grow  to  a  size  which  may 
"  without  exaggeration  be  described  as  enormous. 

"Of  fniits  it  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  ordinary  kinds  (apples, 
'  l^ears,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  &c,)  found  in  the 
'•  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion  and  in  England,  grow  luxuriantly  and  yield 
•'  plentifully." 

Capabilities  of  the  New  Westmikster  District. 

The  capabilities  of  this  district,  which  contains  nearly  half  a  million  acres, 

hre  not  quite  realised  by  the  public.     Men  look  at  the  large  trees  which 

tover  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  shrug  their  shoulders.     It  should,  however 
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1)0  ronicinlK'icil  tliiit  tli»!  Now  WoHtiniiistor  diHtrict  roiitaiiis  tlic  only  larjf 
ina.s8  of  clmico  n^jricultiiml  liind  anywlieit'  un  the  iiiainlaiul  of  the  I'lUMfic 
Blopo  lyin;4  ftctually  uiioii  tlio  ocean,  with  a  shippins  IHJrt  in  itn  inidHt.  A 
iiavij^iiblo  rivor  cutH  it  throii;^h,  which  is  Hholt<'rcil  at  its  mouth.  The  rivci 
is  full  of  saliMor  and  other  ^ocmI  fi.sh,  and  the  district  abounds  with  piuic. 
'i'ho  cliumte,  thouj;h  somewhat  humid,  hati  neither  the  wetness  of  Western 
Oregon,  nor  the  withering!;  (Iryness  of  somo  of  the  larger  Californian  valleys. 

Similar  land  to  that  of  the  New  Westminster  district  is  found  immediately 
south  of  it,  across  the  national  boundary  line,  but,  bein;^  formed  by  smaller 
rivers,  it  doea  not  lie  in  such  a  mass.  The  land  is  lower,  and  comprises 
more  tidelands  cut  up  by  Hlou;;h.s. 

I  do  not  rcmembor  in  Oregon  or  California  ftny  such  land,  so  placed,  as  tin 
New  Westminster  district,  rortiona  of  tlie  Willamette  valley,  in  Oregon, 
have  as  good  soil,  and  the  Willamotto  valley  is  far  larger,  but  the  nature  oi 
the  approach  from  the  sea  to  Portland  is  a  drawback.  In  (.'alifornia,  the 
transport  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping  jKjrt  adds  considerably  to  the  cost 
of  wheat.  I  .should  bo  sorry  to  soe  our  Hrilish  Columliian  settlers  "  crazy 
on  wheat" — dairy  or  mixed  farnung  will  be  best  in  tlie  New  Westminster 
district — but  it  is  clear  that  the  New  Westminster  district  farmers  will  be 
hss  dependent  on  jirovincial  markets  for  any  wheat  they  may  proiluce  than 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  mainland.  lJ«in^  upon  the  ocean,  will  give 
tlieni  the  world  for  a  market,  in  case  of  need. 

The  drawbacks  are  not  greater  than  have  been  overcome  by  settlers  in 
lilaces  that  do  not  present  such  general  attractions  of  fertile  soil,  situation, 
climate,  &'c.  A  good  i)art  of  the  district  is  covered  with  very  large  tind)er; 
other  parts  retpii re  draining  and  dyking;  the  mosquitoes  in  some  years  and 
in  certain  localities  are  troublesome  for  a  short  time.  JJut  go  where  a  settler 
will  he  has  to  balance  conditions. 


B^  i- 


Freshets  and  Tidal  Overflows. 

The  Fraser  River  and  tributaries  of  it  overflow  a  iK)rtion  of  the  prairies  in 
this  district  for  a  short  time  in  early  sunnner,  when  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
rivers  is  increased  by  the  drainage  which  follows  the  melting  of  snow  throughout 
the  country.  This  rising  of  the  water  is  called  a  "  freshet."  The  whole  Pacifii 
slojx; — California,  Oregon,  Washington  territory,  and  British  Columbia, — 
owing  to  the  physical  structure  of  this  part  of  tlie  continent,  is  more  or  less 
liable  to  severe  Hoods  over  low  lying  districts  near  rivers. 

The  rivers  generally  rise  quickly. 

The  sea  also  comes  over  a  ix)rtion  of  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fra.scr 
— generally  in  stormy  weather  in  winter.  This  happens  jicrhaps  two  or  three 
times  in  winter,  for  a  few  hours  at  each  time.  These  tidal  overflows  do  not 
interfere  with  cropping.  The  above  mentioned  "summer  freshets"  do  not 
overflow  the.se  "  tidelands." 

Parliament  has  lately  passed  an  Act  to  facilitate  dyking. 

New  Westminster  District. — Special  Description. 

T  will  describe  the  Now  Westminster  district,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  lUver  Fraser  :— 

We  find  there  extensive,  low,  rich  "  tidelands  or  flats,"  free  from  timber. 
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with  patches  of  willows,  rosohushos,  and,  nlx)ut  the  lK)nler  I'f  hi^luT  '^roiinil, 
inih-apitU's.  A  coarse  j;ra«s,  calleil  "  swamp  liny,"  is  pleiitiliil.  There  are  n 
■^ixA  many  salt-water  8lou>;ii«,  which  add  to  the  diJliculty  of  dykinj;. 

I'arni  after  farm  is  heiii^  occupied  in  this  seetinn,  and  there  is  rt)om  for 
M't tiers.  'I'iiero  are  1!U,(J0()  acres  of  very  };(x>d  land  in  an  island  l)iitween  the 
ijurtii  and  south  arms  of  the  I'raser. 

On  the  no'ik  ann,  a  itunill  settlement  of  alxiut  120  farmcrn ;  oOO  acres 
iiiltivnted;  samples  of  rwl  and  white  wheat  descril)ed  an  r>i  feet  hi^h, 
yieliliim  HO  hushels  to  tiio  acre;  average  of  course  less.  Two  i)otatoea 
t' Hreely  Prolific")  yielded  G7  lbs.  Timothy  hay,  barley,  oats,  jieas,  &e., 
good.     A  few  ((rasshoppors  ap|H'ared  in  IH"-. 

Churches,  Beli<K)ls,  \t.  Visiting;  clergyman  lectured  lately  on  tho'*Orij;iu 
of  the  Knglish  Lan'^uai^e.'' 

Left  l)ank  of  "  south  urm,"  land  very  fertile,  easily  cleared  from  brush,  and 
drained;  dykes  are  Uiw^  made;  buildinj:;8  erected.  47  men,  '>  women,  !."> 
white  children,  and  10  hall-breeds. 

Mud  bay — oyster-lMnls,  <msit  resort  of  wild  geese  and  ducks. 

A  district  exactly  like  this  mouth  of  Fraser  district,  indeed,  part  of  it, 
within  the  United  States  territory,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lummi  and  back 
iVom  Semiahmoo,  is  fillin;;  up  with  population  nipidly. 

Ascending  the  Fraser,  wo  in  no  long  time  como  to  forests  on  each  side  ; 
i:iant  pines,  cedars,  maple,  alders,  Cottonwood  ;  real  agricultural  value  of 
the  land  cannot  bo  seen.  Luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  forest — berry-bushes 
of  all  kimls,  also  ferns,  ground-creeiK'rs,  moss — the  swoet-sccnted  white 
llowers  of  the  wild  apjile-treo  shine  among  the  green  foliage  in  snrampr. 
Scenery  and  products  altogether  on  a  grand  scale.  But  let  tho  settler  take 
lieart :  he  is  beside  the  sea  here,  no  railway  carriage  to  the  .seaboard ;  there 
is  much  gootl  land  reciuiring  little  clearing,  and  plenty  well  worth  the 
clearing.  There  arc  in  fxirts  extensive  flats  covered  with  wild  hay,  also  fine 
prairies  with  fertile  soil;  excellent  crops  and  dairy  yield ;  thriving  farms  near 
the  town  of  New  Westminster,  and  settlements  also  at  Pitt  Hiver,  Keatsey, 
Langley,  Matsqni,  &c.  For  instance,  at  Pitt  River  20,000  acres  of  g(X)d 
iira'hle  land  requiring  no  clearing — the  i)art  of  it  subject  to  freshets  is  good 
iiow  for  grazing. 

At  Langley  a  newspaper  correspondent  ('  Daily  Standard,'  Victoria,  Novem- 
ber, 1872)  describes  farms  with  "several  Imndred  acres  of  alluvial  soil, 
"  black  mould  with  clay  bottom ;  at  your  feet  several  square  miles  of  green 
"  meadow  land,  the  gleaming  river  beyond,  and  across  it  the  dark  Ca.scade. 
"  range;  a  stream  full  of  trout  meandering  through  the  meadow."  Another 
t":irni  of  "  1000  acres,  every  jiart  cultivated,  drained,  and  laid  off  into  large 
■'  parks  of  30  to  40  acres  each:  tho  steading  in  the  form  of  a  square;  a 
"line  mansion-house."  Another  of  "800  acres,  200  cultivated,  fine  black 
"  soil,  all  fit  for  the  plough,  drained  by  a  stream  which  skirts  it."  Again, 
"  GOO-acre  grass  dairy  farm ;  cows,  Durham  breed  :  farmer  cures  butter." 
The  next,  "  300  acres,  stock  and  crop  owned  by  the  blacksmith.  Good 
"  public  school ;  neat  Presbyterian  church."  The  writer  ascribes  an  extni- 
eidinary  production  per  acre  to  these  farms. 

IJetween  Langley  and  Matsqni,  eastward  from  south  end  of  Langley  Prairie 
and  running  southward  towards  tho  boundary,  is  a  strip  of  very  good  land — 
trees  burnt— undergrowth  dense.    In  this  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the  finest 
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Iw'ltH  of  aldtT  liiinl  ill  tlio  district;  it  Ix'giiiH  near  the  river,  runs  soiitli  wvcii 
inik'H,  three  inili's  wide,  comiiiiriitively  hvel,  IVce  iVom  uiuler^rowtli  ami  al»«)Vo 
iiil^h  water;  Matwiui  I'rairie  four  luileH  wiiiare. 

Higher  up  the  river  Htill  (rn'o  Map),  where  the  rivers  Suniass  mid  Chihik- 
weyuk  (Ciiilliwhnck)  jdiii  the  Frascr,  are  riHiiijc  settlenifiits— SuniasH  I'niiiie 
'_'r),00()  acreH.  rrime  iKJiif,  choice  liutter  and  cliecHC,  fine  cereals;  wiile- 
Hpreading  fertile  prairies  and  valleys  here,  only  thinly  i)eoi)K'd  yjt;  GO  to  70 
farms ;  Rood  dwellinpts,  harnH,  stables,  churches,  schoolw,  shops,  Rrist-niill  ; 
(lOO acres  wheat  raised  la«t  year,  40  to  50  bushclH  an  acre;  'JOO  acres  oats: 
also  potatoes,  jioas,  beans,  hc)[)8,  fruit,  and  even  tobacco ;  supply  beef  to  Yah; 
and  Ilojie  (Yale  (j;cts  some  beef  also  from  Nicola);  extent  of  prairies  prcat ; 
much  ^'(mmI  land  also  on  the  Chilliwhack  aliove  the  valley  that  would  do 
well  when  cleared.  Drawback  to  Suniass  and  ('hilliwhack  at  present,  over- 
flow in  i)art8  from  river  freshets ;  roads  rather  muddy  in  bad  weather. 

The  country  betwc((n  Chilliwhack  on  the  west  and  Cheam  on  the  east,  a 
distivnce  of  twelve  miles,  and  between  the  Frascr  river  on  the  north  and  the 
mountains  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  contains  a  lar^o  quantity 
of  rich  aj»ricultural  land  at  present  unoccu|)ied.  Althou>^h  nearly  all  timbered, 
it  is  of  a  nature  requiring  very  little  labour  in  clearing'. 

Perhaps  the  IwHt  of  the  whole  view  of  the  Lower  Fraser  district — a  view- 
very  extensive  and  beautiful — is  to  bo  had  from  the  top  of  Discovery  Mountiiiu 
ill  this  neii;hbourhood. 

I  will  sketch  in  the  Api)eiidix  one  year's  history  of  these  Sumass  and 
(!hilli whack  Sittlements  by  giving  extracts  from  local  newspapers,  and  thus 
will  photograph  a  settler's  life  in  the  New  Westminster  district  before  the 
mental  eye  of  the  intending  emigrant.  The  winter  was  the  worst  known 
in  America  for  forty  years.  I  will  also  give  in  the  Ajiiieiidix  an  abridged 
Bix'cial  report  on  this  district  generally.     (See  Appendix.) 

The  New  Westminster  district  and  Vancouver  Island  district,  already 
ilescrilied,  are  the  only  two  jiortions  of  the  West  Cascade  region  that  are 
"settled."  It  would  appear  that  another  part  of  this  region  is  worthy 
of  attention,  namely,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Naase  and 
Skena  Rivers. 

Nasse-Skena  District. 

Steam  vessels  from  Nanaimo  now  ascend  the  River  Skena.  It  is  one  of  the 
routes  selected  by  miners  in  order  to  reach  the  district  of  Omineca  (Peace 
lUver).  This  river  is  acquiring  imiwrtance,  and  will  piobably  require  some 
lighthouses  and  buoys. 

The  River  Nasse  is  a  little  further  to  the  north  than  th'  Skena,  and  derives 
a  certain  amount  of  importance  from  its  giving  access  to  a  m  >re  northern  region 
than  that  nearer  the  Skena,  and  from  the  fact  that  that  eg  ion  is  also  rich 
in  gold  mines.  (SeeCassiar  mines  page  77.)  Both  are  valuable  also  for  their 
fisheries.  They  receive  the  waters  from  or  near  the  Lake  Alal,  which  is  on 
the  high  lands.  The  River  Nasse  is  quite  close  to  the  frontier  of  Alaska, 
which  by  no  means  detracts  from  its  importance.  The  steamer  '  Union ' 
ascended  it  in  1865  to  a  distance  of  more  than.  25  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  'British  Colonist,' Victoria,  17tli 

September,  1872  :— 

"Messrs.  Steele  and  Shorts,  who  went  to  Omineca  by  the  Nasse  River  route  and  returned  by  tlio 
way  of  Fort  St.  Jamea  and  Fraser  lUvur,  arc  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  magnificeat  tracts  of  farming 
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UimI  over  which  thcjr  piuMil  in  RoinR  uvi  cotnlnR.  On  th«  Niuhm>  for  forty  milM  ahDvr  tu  mimlh, 
|.iri(c  Kriw-iy  fluU  nprrml  out  llko  tiblfn  on  iltliiT  iiiilf.  They  mitc  not  ilUiliiitlar  l>i  tliu  ilrltit  Undit 
111'  till"  Krmwr,  excrpt  thitt  thry  will  nut  ri'iiiilr<>  clykliiK  lo  lie  broUKht  nndiT  ciiltlvinlon.  Krniii  llm 
niMulli  lu  the  KiilU  uf  NiuiM>  I'.lver  In  r»rty  nill<-ii.  I'u  tlilt  point,  uml  jlMjve  It  imMu,  tli<>  rlviT  niny 
III*  iiavi((at(>(l  liy  itti'ani)-rH  of  light  ilriiiiKht.  On  cltlipr  iil)|i>  of  the  river  nre  ImnxMiiu'  trurlN  of  pralrlr* 
lanil ;  hut  the  tlniKt  tractt  in  tho  pruvincc  llr  U-twrcn  thu  Nuimo  nnd  Ski'nn.  The  ilUtanco  betwrrn 
till'  rivrr*  la  atiout  •  InuMliiil  «n<l  Torty  iiiIIch,  uml  tin*  loiintry  U  «  natiirnl  K»ril>'n,  nivrri-)!  with 
Willi  tiiniithy  kiii'e  hiRh  (It  »im  In  Jii'iii  uhi'ti  tin'  truvilliTit  cmiitiil),  well  wnti-ri'il  hy  nniHll  lirookx, 
anil  here  uml  thiTu  N'ltH  uf  tinilicr  or  Imlluii  imluto-patth)'!.  I'houitantl*  of  arri'it  a<lu|il)'(l  for  iitiH.'k« 
raising  or  ninnlnK  wirn  lu'i-n.  'I'lii'  vlr»(ln  null  Ih  likr  tli<!  rich  Mat  k  loam  of  tin'  fiinioiiit  ^icrnnirnto 
V.illi'y,  where  itxty  hiitheU  of  uhcat  niii'tl  to  Im  Kfown  to  an  nrre.  'I'ho  vullry  It  from  four  to  hllii'ii 
mil)'*  wide,  ami  lo  level  that  n  liUKKy  may  lii>  ilrlvcn  the  entire  ilUtance—  the  Indiuiui  IiuvIiik  theru 
nuiint^klned  a  kuo<I  wide  rond  fur  centuriiH.  At  neveral  point*  the  native  lln^penlll>n  brldgen  ucroM 
KiiU'hen  and  river*  are  among  the  nioHt  mnrvellouK  olijertu  yet  dlKCovered  In  the  country.  One  of 
tli'iie  I'rIilKt'H  l«  four  feet  wide  and  a  hundiiil  and  tweniy-llve  feet  long,  and  Kpatii  a  ravine  M'veMty 
fi-et  above  a  rnnnlng  Nireain.  It  iH-arii  the  iippcarami'  uf  great  nnti<|Mily,  lint  U  |ierfectly  Mifi'  and 
.itrung.  At  thin  bridge  there  li«  a  wonderful  >>pring  of  aweet  Hoda-water,  of  which  the  party  ilraiik 
with  great  rellah,  ItH  niedirlnal  qualliieo,  an  nii'iitloned  by  thu  ImlianK,  are  astonishing.  In  .liine, 
NiiKKe  Klver  wan  full  of  oolaehaiiH  and  Nalnioii.  The  ■  i-aloh  '  wait  simply  enornmns,  and  a*  eviiliiica 
of  the  equable  character  of  the  climate  and  the  en|iabilitli  M  of  the  country  to  .-^upiiui  t  a  large  |Hipula- 
tion,  we  nmy  nienlion  that  the  Indian  tribea  Inhalilting  thU  section  are  more  nunieruuH  than  In  any 
other  •eclliiii  of  the  province,  and  that  game  in  very  pli'ntifni.  lietwpen  Fort  .St,  Jainei  and  Nntlmi 
Klver  another  inagnineent  country  wiu  cKwued.  At  the  Ilmliion  Hay  Coin|>any'it  xlatlon^  acreit  of 
wheat,  oAtH,  barley,  Uans,  kt:,  were  thriving  In  the  open  air,  while  thu  tablea  wvru  graced  with  white 
li.'U  and  Arctic  trout  and  guiue." 

Another  writer  savH  :^ 

"  There  Is  a  nice  little  prulrle  lietween  Ilabine  and  the  Fork*  of  Skena  where  a  hundred  lettlcr* 
Kiuld  easily  Itiid  room  to  Imate.  The  noil  in  black  vegetable  luuin,  with  red  tup  graivi,  and  a  slre.i'ii 
riniM  thriiUKli  it.  This  creek  is  a  branch  of  thu  Aqullgate  (named  after  a  tribe  of  Indinim  who  ilweil 
III  the  neighljourhooil,  who  are  very  pi'aceable  and  well-dlipowd  to  thu  wbiteit).  They  are  inoitlly 
Uoinan  Oatliollrs.  Ilabine  I",  from  all  account.4,  the  bo.st  llNliing  htatluii  In  thu  country;  the  Indiana 
catch  iialnion  and  Ralinun-truut  the  whole  your  round.  The  timber  In  this  section  uf  the  country 
la  moRtly  apruce  and  black  pine." 

Some  years  ago  ^[ajor  Downie  ma*lc  similar  sttitcmcnts  in  liis  report  of  an 
exploration  o(  the  Skena  Hiver  and  country,  lie  says  that,  after  pas.sinf;  flu) 
coast  range,  the  valleys  present  extensive  tracts  of  gootl  lantl  well  suiteil  for 
settlement.  lie  took  two  days  to  traverse  one  of  them,  which  he  says  is  n» 
line  a  farming  country  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  On  a  lar;j;e  tributary  on  tlio 
north  side,  within  this  territory,  the  land  is  described  as  <.aiod  and  well  adapted 
for  farminjj; ;  and  there  the  Indians  grow  plenty  of  jiotatoes.  Ho  descrilx* 
lino  flats  running  back  to  the  mountains,  which  recede  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  river ;  si^aks  of  the  Skena  country  being  in  parts  the  l)est-looking 
mineral  country  he  had  seen  in  l?ritish  Columbia;  alludes  to  gold  which  ho 
found  there  ;  mentions  that  the  Hiver  Skena  passes  through  an  extensive  coal 
country,  the  seams  cut  through  by  the  river  varying  from  three  to  thirty-fivo 
feet  in  thickness;  superior  to  any  that  ho  had  seen  in  Vancouver's  Island 
(where  the  mines  at  Nanaimo  and  elsewhere  are  already  of  value  comiiier- 
cially),  or  in  British  Columbia;  and  in  other  rejiorts  he  says  salmon  and  other 
fish  are  in  inconceivable  abundance. 

Major  Pope,  chief  Engineer  of  an  American  Telegraph  Company,  who  sur- 
veyed this  j)ortion  of  British  Columbia,  stated  in  his  Reports  that  t)pen,  gra.ssy 
plains,  with  trees  interspt-Tsed  as  in  a  park,  appeared  near  the  Skena,  particu- 
larly as  its  head-waters  were  approached. 

Again,  in  the  Victoria  '  Standard,'  towards  the  end  of  1872,  a  writer, 
describing  the  passage  from  Victoria  to  Skena,  said : — 

"The  entire  voyage  Is  very  lUtlo  different  from  river  navigation,  except  in  one  or  two  places  that 
have  to  be  crossed ;  to  those  who  think  tliat  the  iiortlon  of  country  extending  up  to  Stekni  Klver 
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U  of  litttn  valiip,  allow  me  to  My  ituch  wilt  jtoon  be  proved  to  be  otherwise ;  timt  ainidnt  tlir  uppan-iit 
(IfNoliition  will  spriiiK  lip  tuwiM,  vllUgeii,  liamlfMii,  kc,  whicli  tlii>  untliinlcing  truvellcr  will  smil" 
■  INii  vjhL-n  yuu  cull  liin  attention  to  sucli  a  |)OH>ilillity.  Yet  Hiich  will  be  amliUt  tlioae  mountain 
faslncMcM ;  many  a  rich  mineral  ilrpodit  ll<  h  litildrii  for  the  prpHcnt,  liut  will  be  iliMiivemt  and 

devoloped  im  man'/  rKiuIn  ments  cnll  for  tb"'ni [•'iirtlicr,  I  am  Informed  thiit  north  of  th- 

Oniineca  country  will  \x-  found  land  for  farmiiiK  |>iir]Mi'<i'!i  nrcoiid  t<>  nunc  in  the  province,  8o  tliat  In  a 
few  ypura  }ou  will  have  a  diatrlct  even  of  moro  lm|)uituncu  to  ua  here  than  in  Cariboo." 

It  is  possible  that  a  practical  farmer  might  find  drawhncks  to  settlement  in 
this  Nnsse-Skena  country  which  were  nut  ajiparent  to  travellers  i»assin.; 
through  it  at  a  fr.vourable  soason.  A  part  of  it  may  be  like  the  beautiful 
Kwampy  interior  of  Newfoundland.  The  Indians  niii^lit  at  present  'je  troubU- 
some.  The  moisture  might  int(  rfere  with  harvesting.  I  must,  however,  add 
that  statements  of  the  same  kind  as  tlie  idx)ve  were  made  to  me  in  California 
last  year  by  an  American  .scientific  gentleman  who  had  sjwnt  a  considerable  time 
in  that  jKirtion  of  British  Columbia,  8t>;dyiug  tiie  character  and  knguage  of  the 
natives.  lie  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  and  apjieared  to 
think  that  not  the  least  promising  part  of  British  Columbia  was  in  the  neigh- 
liourhood  of  the  Nasse  and  Skena  rivers — a  gold-bearing  territory  with  mo<lerate 
climate,  good  land,  fine  salmon  rivers,  •  aluable  timber,  also  beds  of  coal,  the 
whole  situated  close  to  the  continually  open  navigation  of  the  Pacific  f>cean. 
The  climate  of  the  district  near  the  coast  resembles  that  of  the  New  AVest- 
niiiister  district,  with  considerably  more  moisture. 


Queen  Charlotte  Islands 

Are  visible  on  clear  days  from  the  mainland  as  a  hazy  outline.  Three  prin- 
cipal islands — Graham,  Moresby,  and  Prevost;  probably  much  like  Vancouver 
Island  :  western  side  more  rugged  than  eastern  side ;  southern  islands  lower 
than  northern  ones ;  Moresby  Island  high  in  interior  ;  long  stretch  of  tlat 
land  skirting  whole  eastern  cojist ;  islands  densely  wooded,  chiefly  "spruce" 
and  fine  cypress ;  alders  on  the  flats ;  undergrowth  luxuriant,  chiefly  salal ;  no 
deer  nor  wolves.  Natives  jilant  i)Otatoes  and  turnips ;  climate  mild  and  very 
moist;  little  snow;  1st  April  no  snow  on  lowlands;  during  that  month  mos- 
^piitoes  and  humming-birds. 

Indians  tall  and  fitir  coiiiplexioned  ;  both  se.ves  good-looking  ;  intelligent ; 
good  artistic  skill ;  courageous,  but  cruel  and  vindictive ;  are  becoming  more 
used  to  strangers,  but  not  to  be  trusted  yet. 

As  regards  the  value  of  these  islands,  it  is  irobable  that  so  long  as  better 
jwrtions  of  British  Columbia  invito  settlers,  vhesc  islands  will  only  attract 
the  attention  of  the  hunter  and  mi  Gold  har.  l)een  found  on  them,  and 

anthracite  coal,  &c.  Hunters  might  mid  it  profitable  to  kill  sea-otters,  whicli 
:iro  numerous  on  the  western  shores.  The  furmin  i,  capabilities  of  the  islands, 
like  those  of  Vanccmver  Island,  will  probably  p"ove  to  bo  greater  than  is 
now  supjiosed.  But  at  present  it  is  believed  that  *hc  fierce  character  of  tin; 
natives  would  render  any  attempts  at  permanent  setilements,  unless  in  strong 
parties,  dangerous. 

Winter  Care  c    Stock. — West  Cascade  Region. 

See  remarks  on  this  subject  for  Vancouver  Island,  p.  40.  These  api»ly  (o 
the  whole  West  Cascade  region  of  the  province,  as  well  as  to  Vancouver 
Island. 


From  a  sketch  by  A.  U.  DalUta,  Kt>((. 


East  Cascade  Region. 

I  liave  (li'ScrilKJil  tliu  West  Cascade  re;;i()U  of  the  province. 

'J'ho  eiiii;4rnnt,  if  lie  choose  the  West  Cascade  region,  may  either  settle  in 
Vancouver  Island  or  in  the  New  Westminster  district,  or  he  may  become  a 
jiioncer  in  the  more  northern  Nasse-Skena  district. 

Tlio  Kiust  Cascade  re;j;ion  now  demands  attention. 

This  irrcat  rej^ion,  lying  between  the  Casciide  Kange  and  the  Rocky  Range 
(see  Map)  is  about  800  r'iles  long  from  corner  to  corner.  A  straight  line, 
jiorth  and  south,  would  g'^e  about  420  miles  in  length — the  breadth  varying 
Irom  200  to  2'jr)  miles. 

This  region  is  not  level,  as  might  be  inferred  fn'in  the  Emigration  Map.  In 
fact,  its  surface  is  a  series  of  continuous  upheavals,  among  which  (to  speak 
of  the  best  known  jxivtion  of  the  region)  we  may  dist-'-guish  three  generally 
jiaralU'l  ranges,  or  masses  of  mountains  lying  between  the  valley  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Fraser  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  ranges  are — 
lirst,  the  Cascade,  immediately  east  of  the  Fraser  (at  this  part  3000  to  4000 
feet  liigh,  and  40  to  50  miles  broad)  ;  secondly,  the  Gold  Range,  cast  of  the 
Columbia  River  (2000  to  5000  feet  high);  and  thirdly,  the  Selkirk  Range 
(7000  to  1)000  feet  high),  lying  east  from  the  Arrow  Lakes  and  enclosea 
within  the  ^'Rig  Rend"  of  the  Columbia — so  called  because  the  river  has  to 
make  a  great  l>end  to  get  round  the  Selkirk  Range.     (See  !Map.) 

The  Selkirk  and  Gold  momitains  may  perhaps,  broadly,  be  considered  as 
llanking  ridgos  of  the  Rocky  Range.  The  Gold  Range  presents  generally,  west 
of  the  Lower  Arrow  Lake,  a  rolling  hilly  surface,  and  descends  irregularly,  and 
rather  rajjidly,  to  a  sea-level  of  about  1100  leet  njiind  Okanagan  i^ake  ;  lUOo 
feet  round  Nicola  Lake  ;  800  to  1100  feet  at  Kaniloops  Lake. 

Going  towards  the  north,  the  country  tends  again  t<j  become  higher,  and 
the  surface  is  marked  by  extensive  tablelands  of  considerable  altitude;  fur 
instance,  the  Bridge  Creek  plateau,  or  "divide,"  between  the  Rivers  Fraser 
.ind  North  Thompson,  is  3500  feet  high. 

If  we  cross  the  Fraser  and  advance  in  a  north-westerly  direction  (see  Map), 
we  enter  the  extensive  region  watered  by  the  Chilcotin  and  its  tributaries — 
.1  region  suifaced  like  the  hvst-mentioned,  and  having  much  the  same  general 
•Icvation,  with  of  course  considerable  depressions.     The  highest  part  of  tho 
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trail  from  tlie  coast,  crossing  tlic  plateau,  uorth-wcst  of  Tatla  Lake,  is  4360 
feet  abf)ve  the  sea-level. 

Jietracinj;  our  steps  across  the  Fraser,  say  to  about  the  line  of  the  Horseflj 
district,  and  proceeding  thence  nort!"  and  east  (see  Map),  we  find  that  the 
coiintry  quickly  rises  into  the  irregular  mass  of  mountains  (2500  to  G300  feet 
liigh)  known  as  the  Cariboo  Mountains,  and  does  not  again  lose  its  general 
elevation  in  that  direction,  but  is  merged  soon  in  the  ma^a  of  the  iiocky 
Kangc. 

The  Fraser  River  has  to  make  a  great  bend  to  get  roimd  tlie  Cariltoo 
Mountains,  just  as  the  Columbia  Kiver  (see  above)  has  to  bend  to  get  round 
th«'     'Ikirk  llange. 

ill  not  attempt  to  describe  the  immense  area  north  and  west  from  tlu 
h  A-aters  of  the  Chilcotin,  further  than  to  say  that  it  is  believed  to  In- 
somewhat  less  elevated  than  the  highest  Chilcotin  plateau,  abounding  in  larjrc 
and  small  lakes,  surrounded  by  mountains,  not  however  without  prairies  and 
wide,  park-like  grassy  plains  (possibly  somewhat  swampy). 

Rough  Sketch  of  East  Cascade  Region. 

0 

The  general  features  of  its  surface  may  be  d''.'scril)ed  in  a  few  words — rugged 
Alpine  masses^  wooded  on  their  slopes  and  holding  lakes,  swamps,  and  moist 
meadows  in  their  embrace — arid  mountain  ranges  and  ridges  crossing  anil 
recrossing — rolling  wooded  hills  and  grassy  hillocks — tnlhluiuls,  generally  ot 
high  elevation,  often  of  great  extent,  with  and  without  forest — long  terraced 
river-channels  or  valleys — wide,  oper,  valleys — deep,  narrow,  wooded  valleys — 
short  valleys  (often  called  "prairies") — a  land  also  of  lakes — innumerable  nar- 
row, elongated  lakes  of  all  sizes,  from  the  bright  pond  to  the  lake  100  miles  !ong» 
often  linked  by  streams — some  lakes  steepsided  rif^  t  round  their  margins,  others 
wall-edged  with  intervening  swamps,  but  oftc  jr  with  gently  shelving  rims 
backed  by  o[)en  grassy  hills,  liivers — smaller  than  the  drainers  of  such  moun- 
tain systems  might  be  supposed  to  be  (the  light  soil  absorbs  them) — generally 
deei)-grooved  and  rapid — threading  the  whole  country,  bursting  through  rocky 
walls — seeking  lake  after  lake — turning  and  twisting  to  find  a  wa}'  to  th( 
ocean,  but  for  the  most  part  unable  to  do  so,  nearly  all  being  finally  swallowed 
up  by  the  Fraser  and  Columbia  rivers.  Climate,  already  described.  IVees — An 
immense  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Eatit  Cascade  region,  say  from  tlu 
Horsefly  district  south  to  the  American  boundary,  is  generally  un wooded. 
There  are  wide  expanses  of  o[,en  land  without  trees,  or  onlj'  with  belts,  clumps, 
and  dots  of  cone-bearing  trees  without  underbrush — extending,  however,  intn 
forests  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  their  flanking  ridges  are  approached,  and 
again  towards  the  northern  and  north-western  portions  of  the  region,  say 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Horsefly  district  and  Williams  Lake.  Remotely,  in  thr 
north-west,  the  country  again  becomes,  in  many  parts,  thinly  wooded,  and  thi' 
firs  are  rarer.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Skena,  the  maples  and  cottonwoud 
in  many  parts  contrast  cheeringly  with  th  J  sombre  hues  of  the  conifers  thnt 
abound  in  the  Valley  of  the  Fraser. 

To  attempt  to  sum  up  the  capabilities  of  this  great  region  (itself  but  a  jwr- 
tion  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia)  would,  in  the  pfescnt  condition  ot 
our  knowledge  of  it,  be  an  oflence  against  common  sense.  We  know  a  little 
about  parts  of  the  region,  and  may  ofler  a  few  remarks  accordingly. 
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Tiiking  into  consideration  tlio  hcalthfulness  of  the  cliiiiate,  with  its  slu  rt 
winters  and  lon<»,  brij^ht  sunimcra,  the  fertile  soil,  vast  extent  of  grass  pasture, 
streanis  filled  with  fish,  the  abundance  of  minerals,  and  grand  mountain  nnd 
valley  scenery — adding  to  these  considerations  the  (juantity  of  vacant  jniblic 
land  oi)en  to  sottlemont,  and  the  comparatively  small  expense  required  ti» 
form  a  settlement,  I  know  of  no  region  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
that  holds  out  equal  inducements  to  suitable  settlers.  It  will  be  i^'oplcd  by  a 
hai)py  and  prosjjerous  community  within  a  few  years  after  the  oiR-ning  of  the 
railway  through  it,  which  shall  supply  cheap  transportation  for  immigrants 
and  their  supplies,  and  for  mining  machinery. 

The  main  drawback  to  this  fine  country  at  present  is  the  want  of  quick  and 
cheap  transportation.  'I'his  drawback  will  bo  removed  by  the  construction  «i| 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  lately  commenced  in  British  (.'olumbia. 

Farmers  have  produced,  by  the  aid  of  a  simjd'i  process  of  irrigation,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  timothy  hay,  potatoes,  carrots,  turn! j is,  aibbages, 
tomatoes,  muskmelona,  watermelons,  grajn-vine,  tobacco,  broom  corn,  sweet 
almond,  castor-oil  plant,  ])each,  and  almost  all  other  fruits. 

Fern  is  seldom  seen  in  the  East  Cascade  region.  A  few  mosquitoes  only  are 
found  along  wooded  watercourses.     In  some  jiarts,  flies  trouble  the  animals. 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  generally  required  for  the  i)r(Hluction  of  grain  in  the  Fast 
Cascade  region.  It  is  used  in  all  parts  from  which  a  market  is  accessible,  and 
sure  and  bountiful  crops  are  obtained.  'J'he  works  consist  generally  of  a  dyke 
which  retains  the  waters  of  a  lake,  or  of  a  river,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
reservoir.  In  times  of  drought,  once  or  twice  during  the  summer  this  water  is 
allowed  to  run  through  a  conduit  or  ditch,  which  discharges  into  another 
ditch  dug  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fields  which  it  is  desired  to  irrigate.  From 
this  latter  ditch  proceed  a  large  number  of  trenches,  dug  at  regular  distances^ 
along  the  fields,  so  that  by  allowing  the  water  to  remain  for  from  'JO  to  24 
hours,  the  land  between  the  trenches  is  moistened,  and  vegetation  progresses  as 
rapidly  as  if  a  grateful  shower  had  watered  the  fields. 

Even  as  manned  now,  irrigation  is  cheaiHir  than  clearing  land  in  Eastern 
Canada.  The  cost  of  unsystematic  irrigation,  of  course,  will  vary  nuich  in 
diflerent  parts  of  British  Columbia.  One  .authority  says  that  irrigation  in 
British  Columbia  costs  3  dollars  (12s.  English)  an  acre  at  present;  but  this 
api:)ears  to  me  either  a  high  e.stimate,  or  it  indicates  want  of  skill,  for  irrigation 
(managed  by  individuals)  costs  only  about  1  dolla!  (4s.  English)  jwr  acre  in 
Colorado,  which  country  is  not  so  well  suited  for  irrigation  as  British  Columbia. 
In  India  the  cost  was  2s.  an  acre  many  years  ago,  under  a  rude  and  cumbrous 
.system.     The  cost  is  much  lesB  now. 

The  exi>ense  of  irrigation  is  not  an  outlay  like  rent,  or  like  the  cost  ol 
clearing.  Irrigation  is  rather  to  be  classiil  as  we  would  class  niiinuring.  Tin 
crops  fully  justify  the  outlay.  The  irrigating  farmer  has  neither  to  clear  noi 
to  drain.  His  land  is  generally  free  from  weeds  and  insects,  and  does  lutt 
wear  out.  Another  advantage  is  uniform  quality  of  croj) — the  farmer  being 
independent  of  seasons.  The  '  Kocky  Mountain  News '  (Colorado)  lately 
said — "  Some  weeks  ago  a  shipment  of  flour  from  the  Rough  and  Ready  Mills 
"  of  Denver  was  made  to  Boston,  and  so  lii.;lily  prized  there  that  an  order 
"  ciune  back  for  fifty  cart-loads,     lieing  always  grown  by  irrigation,  it  is  not 
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"  surpi-iHing  that  it  hIiouUI  be  better  than  the  wlieat  of  California,  which  is 
■*'  not  irrijratetl,  and  varies  in  quality  with  difl'ercnt  seasons." 

This  nuittor  of  irrigation  is  second  in  inijiortance  to  none.  Individuals 
^ilready  have  done  much  in  British  (Jolunibia;  associated  oll'ort  will  do  more, 
and  by-and-by  the  jirovince,  and  jn'rhaps  the  Dominion,  will  help.  'J'he  deptli 
<if  the  river  channels  is  a  difliculfy  in  some  jiarts,  but  this  is  ')etter  than 
liaviny  rivers  that  are  liable  to  be  dried  up.  The  country  is  stored  with 
water,  and  its  conformation  makc«  me  think  that  l<>c;'.l  irrigation  on  some 
considerable  systematised  scale  will  bo  lossible — unlike  California,  where, 
•iiwing  to  the  structure  of  the  country,  irrigation  nmst  be  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
if  undertaken  at  all. 

A  few  words  may  bo  added  to  explain  the  general  jjrinciplc  of  irrigatiini  to 
<?migrantii  who  have  not  tried  it  in  their  own  countries.  It  is  an  ascertained 
fact  that  water  contains  impurities,  some  of  which  are  goxl  for  vegetation. 
When  you  spread  water  over  the  earth,  much  of  this  fertilisiig  matter  settles. 
In  oi)en  soils  through  v/hish  wj  'or  passes,  the  impurities  are  arrested  as  the 
■water  goes  through.  It  is  therefore  an  error  to  supixjse  that  the  soil  can  only 
Ihj  advantageously  watered  when  there  is  a  clay  subsoil. 

The  land  in  a  dry  region  like  the  East  Cascade  region  must  be  regarded  as 
being  stored  with  soluble  fertilisers,  which  have  not  been  wivshed  away  by 
rains  into  running  streams,  but  now  remain,  subject  to  local  demands  umler 
homo  good  plan  of  irrigation.  In  watering,  you  must  not  lay  on  water  too 
strongly,  or  you  will  carry  away  more  of  this  fertilising  matter  from  the  soil 
than  you  deiMjsit.  A  lev(  I  may  Ik*  used  to  find  in  what  direction  the  water 
will  go  with  the  slowest  possible  motion,  llunning  water  is  l^otter  for  irriga- 
tion than  spring  water,  l)eeau8e  it  has  absorbed  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere, 
Jind  spring  water  generally  contains  only  mineral  matter. 

The  American  corres|Hindent  of  the  'Kield'  (Knglish  newfipapci),  Mr. 
•Curley,  states  that  the  l)enefits  of  irrigation  extend  bejond  the  acreaire  to 
which  it  is  directly  applied.  Where  there  is  a  barrier,  as  in  mountain-bouml 
Icoalities,  the  evajKiration  from  the  irrigated  jwrtion  generally  again  ilescends, 
and  thus  the  mois'ure  of  the  district  is  increased.  Observation  has  convinci.'d 
him  as  to  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

Grazing. 

Though  a  large  iwrtion  of  the  East  Cascade  region  is  arid  and  sterile,  the 
country  generally  is  j)re-eminently  littcd  for  grazing.  The  grasses  aic 
numerous  and  nutritious — bunch,  sage,  alkali,  sower,  redtop,  sedge,  with 
IMjavine,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  absence  of  carefully-obtained  statistics,  it  is  believed  there  arc  in  tlir 
]>rovinco  about  .'}r>,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  (5000  to  7000  horses,  12,000  to 
10,000  sheep,  and  about  10,000  pigs — three-fourths  of  the  cattle,  and  jierhaps 
of  the  others  also,  being  on  the  mainland.  Farmers  there  have  from  200  to 
1000  cattle.  C'attle  multiply  rapidly,  and  grow  very  large.  Prices  of  course 
il'.'pend  on  quality  to  a  large  extent,  but  a  rough  average  wouKl  give  10'. 
(50  dollars)  for  a  cow  ;  20/.  (100  dollars)  for  a  horse;  1/.  (5  dollars)  for  a  pig; 
1/.  8s.  (7  dollars)  for  a  sheep. 

The  bunch  grass  is  a  favourite  grass.  It  grows  over  extensive  areas — low  s 
warm,  dry  localities — never  cea-ses  to  grow — heart  always  green,  thoiiuii 
•outside  dried  ui) — sugary   taste  perceptible — makes  cxcellrnt  Ixjef — fattens 
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c.itde  more  (jnickly  than  stall-fcctling  (if  weatlicr  is  s^txid) — yeurliiig  steer  lias 
Ikcii  known  to  WL'iuli  t»00  lbs.  dressod — fiiil-|_'rown  I'JOO  lbs.  and  more,  tfd 
oiiliroly  on  {jntss — six  to  eigiit  weeks  ou  bunch  <;iass  will  make  the  leanest 
beasts  of  burden  quite  I'at — horses  leave  ^rain  to  eat  bunch-jj^rass  hay — bunch 
_'ra88  goes  more  to  fat  than  milk,  so  is  not  Ix'st  for  dairy  i»uri)08e8. 

JSunch  grass  is  delicate — roots  take  slii^ht  hold  of  powdery  soil — sheep  croj* 
it  too  closely — lar^e  flocks  in  a  small  area  will  kill  the  grass — horses  and 
mules  cut  the  recta  with  their  iKwfs — cattle  injure  the  grass  least,  as  their 
iioofs  are  cloven,  and  they  do  not  bite  closely.  If  bunch  gnuss  is  destroy»'d, 
wild  sage  and  absinthe  usually  a])|>ear  ;  llitso  are  good  cattle  food,  especially 
for  winter.     Sheep  are  very  Ibnd  of  black  sage. 

Here  and  there  in  this  region  are  alkali  sinits,  frequently  alternating  witli 
illuvial  patches,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  An  alkali  8i)ot  is  not  considered  a 
drawback  to  a  cattle  "run" — heljts  to  fatten  cattle — stranger  cattle  sometimes 
lick  too  much — swell  and  sicken  to  death — antiilote  is  oil  or  fat — alkali  spots 
>liould  Ix)  avoided  on  dairy  farms — alkali  makes  cows  lose  milk.  Alkali  is  not 
lound,  however,  to  hinder  the  growth  of  cereals.  When  mellowed  by  cultiva- 
tion, alkali  land  in  IJritish  Colund)ia  produces  very  fine  beets.  In  Eastern 
Oregon,  and  in  Idaho,  alkali  lands,  mostly  covered  with  sage  brush,  have 
proved  well  adapted  to  raising  grain. 

A  Word  to  the  intending  Cattle  Farmer. 

In  districts  grazed  by  large  bands  ttf  cattle  it  is  well  to  have  summer  and 
winter  ranges.  The  grass  thus  gets  time  to  recover.  The  lower  lands,  such 
as  terraces  of  valleys,  make  good  winter  ranges — wind  blows  snow  away  and 
leaves  knolls,  flats,  and  even  great  jKirtionsof  the  surface  quite  bare.  Mountain 
ranges  are  cool  in  summer,  and  the  cattle  get  some  change  of  fotnl  by  going  to 
them,  as  altitude  apjK-ars  to  chnnge  the  quality  of  the  grass.  About  10  acres 
ix;r  head  will  feed  a  band  of  cattle  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  buy  cattle  with  their  wages,  and  let  them 
run  with  their  employers'  herds.  These  cattle  may  be  exempted  from  8«>izure 
for  debt  in  certain  cases,  when  the  agreement  to  "  farm  "  them  is  registered. 

A  man  may  begin  cattle-farming  witli  .\  'and  of  L'o  or  30,  a  yoke  of  draught 
oxen,  neck-yoke,  logging-chain,  horse,  saddle,  axe,  grindstone,  and,  of  course, 
A  supply  of  "  gnd)." 

A  beginning  on  a  considerable  scale  might  be  made  with  the  following 

stock : — 

l)<jlUtni. 

■".O  cows  (with  calves)  at  40  dollars liOOO 

30  heifers,  at  ;:iO  dollars       900 

'JO  yearlings,  at  20  dollars 400 

I  bull 7.", 

.'537o 

Outgoings  ijor  annum  would  be  (say; — 

^Labour,  3  men,  2  at  25  dollars  U  loo  dollars  a  month    1200 
>»  »      -t  »>  ■''-'      >»       ' 

Y()od  for  men 350 

Rent  of  leased  land         250 

Material,  &c 300 

Total 5175  (  =  £1095) 


^ 
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The  iiicicase  of  stock  would  iHjjiin  at  once,  and  Iw  very  r  pid. 

It  would  Iw  well  to  have  also  jtigs,  as  they  forage  largely  for  thcniselvps, 
and  jwrk  is  iti  demand  in  a  mining  comnuuiity.  Interest  of  money  is  not 
shown  in  the  alwvo.  'J'he  owner's  own  labour  should  bo  thrown  in  to  reduce 
the  labour  bill,  and  all  money  outgoings  strictly  watched.  The  farm  shouM 
be  as  suitably  placed  as  i)ossiblo  for  markets.  Its  suitableness  is  increa.scii 
when  it  hns  good  natural  Ixjundaries;  also  when  wild  hay  grows  on  or  near  it, 
and  when  it  has  gotnl  outdoor  shelter — springs  that  do  not  freeze  uji — dry 
sleeping  grounds,  few  slipi)ery  spots  or  water  sloughs  where  cattle  may  injuiv 
themselves  or  l)e  drowned. 

The  cattle,  if  ix)ssibl(',  should  be  those  accustomed  to  the  district  or  climato. 
Get  an  Indian  to  watch  them,  but  help  him  yourself  at  first,  particularly  when 
other  bands  of  cattle  are  passing  the  "  run,"  or  your  young  ones  will  stray — 
cattle  take  time  to  know  one  another  and  their  "  run." 

Having  secured  his  "run"  and  his  stock,  tho  "stock-raiser,"  as  the  cattle 
farmer  is  called,  then  chops  trees  and  prepares  tho  framework  for  his 
steailing — hauls  them  to  the  place — fi.\e8  a  day  for  neighbours  to  help  to  put 
up  tho  framework — at  his  leisure,  afterwards  covers  in  the  roof — makes  win- 
dows— daubs  gaps — next  he  has  his  "corral,"  or  cattle-fold  to  make — think 
well  about  this — much  depends  on  a  good,  well-placed  "  corral." 

A  word  on  winter  fo«>d  here  also.  It  is  common  to  say  that  no  winter  fooil 
for  stock  is  necessary  in  tho  East  Cascade  Region.  This  is  true  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent.  Generally  s^ieaking,  if  the  grass  has  Iwen  spared  duriii;^ 
summer,  there  is  enough  for  winter  foo<l,  and  tho  cattle  can  find  it  on  the 
ground.  A  good  stock-raiser,  with  a  suitable  "run" — brush  shelter  iii- 
parts — may  not  have  to  feed  his  whole  band  once  in  ten  years.  But  bad 
winters  occasionally  come — 18G2  was  very  bad,  and  so  was  1872 — and,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  by  exiwrienced  men,  that  a  moderate  supjjly,  say  li  ton  n 
head,  that  is,  enough  for  six  weeks'  winter — should  be  provided  and  allowed 
to  accumulate.  Cattle  may  hurt  themselves,  or  get  sick.  Tho  stock-rais(  r 
should  have  the  balance  of  chances  in  his  favour.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the 
cattle.  They  will  need  little  looking  after,  in  summer  or  winter,  if  they  are 
used  to  the  climate  and  know  the  "  run,"  the  trails,  springs,  dry  sleeping 
places,  &c.* 

Bunch  grass  as  it  grows,  is  made  by  the  hot  sun  and  dry  atmosphere  into 
the  best  standing  hay  ;  when  irrigated  it  will  yield  alternate  years  2  or  3  tons 
per  acre  of  very  fine  hay;  alkali-grass  cut  in  season  makes  good  hay;  sower- 
grass,  when  newly  grown  after  a  fire,  is  prized  by  cattle ;  fire  will  improve 
the  aftergrowth  of  even  sedge-grass ;  ])ea-vine  and  red-top  grass  much  liked— 
grow  on  moist,  good  soil,  on  high  land  generally  (in  West  Cascade  Begion 
pea-vine  seeks  low  land) ;  pea-vine  must  be  cut  for  hay  early,  or  will  go  to 
})Owder ;  in  case  of  extreme  need  reindeer-moss,  willow-sprigs,  cotton-wood, 
and  even  pine-tops  will  take  cattle  through  a  bad  winter.  The  varied 
resources  of  such  a  country  as  British  Columbia  come  out  well  by  comparisttn. 
The  winter  of  1871-2  was  the  worst  in  America  for  forty  years.  The  cattla 
in  British  Columbia  came  out  in  good  condition  in  spring,  though  the  farmers 
liad  not  provided  winter  food  as  they  might  liave  done.  In  some  of  tlie 
Western  States  of  the  Union,  the  bodies  of  starved  buffaloes  and  cattle  lay 
along  the  railways  in  great  numbers. 

i 

*  Memorandum  by  W.  H.  Kay,  Esq.      j  , 
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Newspaper   Accounts. 

A  corrcHixmileiit  of  the  •Stundanl,'  ii  Victoria  iiewspajwr,  writcH  of  tlio 
soutliern  portion  of  tho  East  Caaciuio  Region  an  follows : — "  Ilavin;;  travelled 
"  twice  throu<i;h  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  farminf?  districts  of  British  Culunihia,  I 
"  am  very  strongly  impressed  with  tho  great  advantages  the  country  offers  to 
*'  any  young  man  who  may  take  unto  himself  a  better  half,  and  settle  down  in 
"  any  of  those  lovely  green  valleys,  and  there  grow  his  own  jwrk  and  beans, 
'•  with  none  to  make  him  afniid  while  watching  liis  chuckle-headed  calves 
•'  and  big  spotted  steers  bouncing  over  the  hills.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  the 
'•  country  which  1  am  about  to  mention  is  covered  with  abundance  of  bunch- 
•  grass,  pea-vine,  and  rye-grass,  trom  2  to  6  feet  high.  Jt  i«  a  pity  that  peojile 
■'  who  are  looking /or  peaceful  and  prosperoua  homes,  such  aa  our  OovcnnncDt 
"  can  o(f'er,do  not  knoin  more  uhoiit  the  country.  Uiwn  each  side  of  the  Nortli 
••  and  South  Thompson  Hivers,  for  miles  al)ove  Kara  loops  Lake — 45  miles  from 
••  the  trunk  waggon-road — there  arc  thousands  of  acres  of  good  prairie-land, 
■'  with  i)lenty  of  timlxjr  for  building  and  fencing  pur|x)8C8.  Here  all  kinds  of 
■•  grain  and  vegetables  can  be  raised  simply  by  going  to  a  little  trouble  in 
•"  irrigating.  This  can  be  done  by  raising  water  from  tho  river  with  a  wind- 
••  mill  attached  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  fir-tree.  There  is  quite  strong  enough 
"  wind  every  day  in  the  year  for  tho  purpose.  Here  losses  a  goo<l  waggon- 
•'  road  leading  from  tho  trunk-road  to  what  is  known  as  the  immense 
"  Okanagan  country.  My  pen  fails  mo  to  do  justice  to  it  as  a  farming  and 
"  stock-raising  country — plenty  of  fish  in  the  lakes  and  rivers." 

Another  gentleman  writing  in  1H72  to  tho  'British  Colonist'  (Victoria 
iiewspajwr),  after  travelling  by  the  coach  from  Cache  Creek  to  Okanagan, 
says,  "  Tho  country  is  for  the  most  i)art  open,  dotted  with  trees,  giving  it 
"  almost  the  appearance  of  an  old  country  jiark.  It  is  so  free  from  wood  as  to 
"  enable  tho  horseman  to  canter  at  will  in  almost  every  direction,  and  in  some 
"  instances  no  obstructions  arc  presented  to  tho  free  progress  of  a  carriage. 
"  The  face  of  the  country  is  beautiful — relieved  by  ever  changing  succession 
•'  of  hill  and  dale.  The  water  system  is  excellent,  the  surface  of  the  country 
"  being  indented  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivei-s  or  smaller  streams,  everywhere 
"  teeming  with  fish  of  excellent  quality.  A  mild  climate  will  liave  already 
"  been  inferred.  It  may  be  added  that  snow  seldom  falls  to  any  depth,  and 
"  never  lies  long.  Horses,  horned-cattle,  and  sheep  pass  tho  winter  imhoused 
"  and  uncared  for,  and,  as  a  rule,  come  out  in  goo<l  condition  in  tho  spring.  Un 
*'  most  of  the  grass  ranges  cattle  shifting  for  themselves  through  winter  are  in 
"  prime  condition  for  beef  in  the  spring.  In  the  country  thus  roughly  and  very 
■'  imperfectly  sketched,  there  are  a  few  hundred  settlers — we  really  do  not 
"  know  how  many.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Thompson,  Okanagan,  and  Cache 
"  Creek,  there  are  about  one  hundred  children.  There  is  the  making  of 
•'  happy  homes  for  tens  of  thou.sands.  In  truth  no  more  desirable  country 
"  can  be  found,  and  it  is  not  unrciisonable  to  hoi)e  that  the  opening  of  a  coach- 
"  road  leading  through  the  heart  of  it,  and  the  facilities  for  tiavel  presented 
"  by  a  weekly  line  of  stages,  may  lead  persons  in  search  of  homes  to  go  and 
"  see  for  themselves." 

Healthiness  for  Cattle. 

The  healthiness  of  British  Columbia  has  already  been  stated  to  be  a  great 
characteristic.    I  said,  at  page  13,  that  the  climate  was  good  for  "  beast "'  as 
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%vi'Il  ns  "man."  I  wax  not  UHiii<{  rlioturie  in  ho  s|icakin[j:,  Imt  liiid  in  niiir! 
the  ininu'iisi!  a(lvnnta;^r  of  he'iUlnj  hvnh  to  tlio  jirovinof,  aini  to  tlie  Nortii 
Anuricau  Continent,  (ilaiicu  over  tlio  world.  KurojH!  Ih  alarnud  ftt  tin 
Hjirfml  of  virulunt  t'|iizootics.  The  Stoppcs  of  HusKia  arc  the  Heat  of  tlierindt'i- 
)ifst.  Cuttle  bred  tlierc,  .and  fattejicd  in  Hungary  and  olHewliore,  are  widely 
dirttriltuted  over  Kurr)jH'.  They  reach  London  by  rail  and  Hteani-lM)at.  In 
addition  to  the  terrible  rinder|ic.st,  the  Knglish  farmer  abo  luus  tliu  "  fooi- 
nud-nu)uth  diseane  "  to  contend  with. 

In  tho  L'nitcH.1  StatcH,  the  "  Spatunli  Fever  "  or  "  Texas  Cattle  DiHease  "  li;i>. 
lH;en  lon^  knt)wn  and  dreaded  by  owners  of  lierdn  in  MisHonri  and  Kansas,  nml 
to  aoniu  extent  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Vir^iniiL  Jt  became  unuHually 
HerioUH  in  the  track  of  'J'exas  cattle  beyon<l  the  MissisHippi  in  1H()7  and  lH(i8. 
Jt  broke  out  in  Illinois  in  June,  iHtiH.  For  a  lon-^  time  the  Fiaatern  States 
of  the  Union  thonj;ht  little  of  it,  but  when  a  new  channel  for  the  Texas  cattle 
trade  was  opened,  and  the  river  steam-boats  landed  their  living  freight  in  tho 
heart  of  the  West,  tho  ravaj^es  of  the  stran<i;e  disease  extendeil  rapidly,  carryin;^ 
infection  alonj;  the  j)athway  of  transiKntation  to  the  sealxiard,  fillin;^  the  publi( 
mind  with  alarm  for  the  safety  of  farm  stock,  and  even  excitin;j;  apprehensions 
that  the  public  health  mij^ht  become  involved  iu  the  future  progress  of  the 
(li  sense. 

I  hero  again  call  attention  to  what  I  Inslieve  is  a  fact,  namely,  that  Ihitish 
( 'olumbin  is  probably  the  lualt/iiiat  cuimtiy  in  the  trwhl—fur  man,  for  IkukI, 
for  tree. 

Arable  Farming  in  the  East  Cascade  Region. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  mountainous  country,  the  (piantity  of  obviously 
attractive  arable  land  is  small,  when  comjjarcd  with  tho  whole  area  of  the 
region.  This  is  saying  what  might  be  said  of  Scotland,  and  other  moun- 
tainous yet  jHipulous  countries.  The  arable  land  in  Uritish  Columbia  is 
innnense,  compared  with  the  present  farming  population.  It  is  to  be  found 
principally  in  valleys  of  greater  or  less  breadth  bounded  by  hills.  These 
valleys  are  so  numerous  that  tho  total  quantity  of  amble  land  mounts  up  to 
not  a  few  acres.  Every  year  shows  us  more  land  fit  for  tillage,  and  wherever 
the  soil  has  been  cultivated,  it  has  l)een  fo\md  highly  ])roductive.  1  have 
already  said  that  irrigation  is  generally  necessary  in  the  Fast  Cascade  Region 
(see  p.  57).  A'erj-  good,  some  say  tho  best,  grass,  and  also  in  several  places, 
excellent  soil  are  on  the  high  lands  and  even  mountain  tops.  In  these  places 
you  descend  from  crops  and  pastures  among  the  clouds,  to  sterile-looking  hills 
and  iKjuches. 

Causes  not  yet  quite  understood  seem  to  check  here,  in  some  degree,  the  ordi- 
nary etTcct  of  altitude  ujwn  farming.  A  good  deal  probably  depends  on 
aspect.  The  moist  Pacific  Ocean  winds  blowing  inland  above  the  siirfaco 
winds  may  modify  greatly  the  climate  of  the  highlands.  At  all  events  the 
fact  is,  that  any  visitor  to  tho  province  may  see  fine  grass  and  good  grain 
growing  (of  course  with  some  risk)  on  Pavilion  Mountain  4000  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  excellent  grain  growing  and  harvested,  also  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  potatoes,  elsewhere  at  2700  feet;  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  grain  exube- 
rantly at  2000  feet.  Jack  Frost,  it  is  true,  comes  occasionally,  and  his  vagaries 
are  noticeable,  for  instance  potatoes  have  been  cut  otT  at  1200  feet,  in  one 
jxirt  sooner  than  at  2400  feet  in  a  not  distant  part  of  the  same  district.    The 
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Cliilcotiii  IMiiin  or  Plntcnn,  nvcrnsin},',  it  \»  mu\,  2000  to  L'.VX)  feet  liij^li,  lins* 
I  (cii  free  from  I'roat,  when  vnlloyH  iu  the  UVuf  Casratln  Ile^ioti,  very  miii'li 
l(\ver,  have  lind  everytliiiij;  cut  otV.     Anotlicr  jwculinrity  is  tli:\t  low  liottnniM, 
ill  some  plarcH,  are  »ul»ject  to  night  I'rost.s,  wiieii  tlio  ulopcs  thiit  Ivjiiler  tliein 
will  Ik!  foiiiiil  to  Ik)  free. 

Tiio  fiu'iner  must  Uavo  behind  iiini  preconceivetl  iiotion«,  and  go  to  sch(HiI 
ii^Min  in  some  mattcra,  with  Daint-  Nature  tor  \h»  tcaciier.  It  is  not  an  easy 
luiittcr  to  select  a  I'arm  where  there  are  j^reat  tlitl'erences  of  altiUnle  within  a 
liw  miles.  We  are,  however,  Hlovvly  learning  more  and  mnro  about  the 
( outitry.     It  improves  the  more  wo  know  of  it. 

The  greater  jwxrt  of  the  southern  ]M)rti()n  of  the  East  Cascade  Re<;ion  (say 
tlie  portion  between  the  Fraser  and  Columbia  Uivers,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ilorsoliy  District,  and  on  the  south  by  the  American  lioundary 
liiiK!),  is  hij^ldy  favoured,  and  has  been  /novel  by  prfirticul/di-inviH  to  be  in 
many  places  gooil  under  irrigation,  for  tillage,  and  in  most  plices  unequalled 
lur  grazing. 

This  region  comprises  the  lino  "Thompson  country,"  so  often  referred  to^ 
ill  the  evidence  bet'ore  tho  Knglish  House  of  Commons  Committee  in  iHoT, 
Ujion  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company's  atVairs. 

Tiie  comparative  absence  of  trees,  anil  greater  dryness  of  t  he  atmosphere,  strik(t 
tlio  traveller  at  once,  wlio,  from  the  West  Cascade  Hegion,  enters  tliis  portion  of 
the  Kast  Cascade  Jfegion.  In  tho  best  jiarts  of  the  lattor,  there  are  rolling  hills- 
find  table-lands,  sometimes  strntching  out  for  a  great  distance,  diversilied 
by  green  hillocks  clothed  above  a  certain  height  with  trees,  8lii)wing  wliero 
moisture,  descending  as  rain  or  snow,  has  Ikjou  caught  from  the  W'-st  winds. 
The  whole  trixct  is  well  watered,  in  tho  intervals  Ijetweeu  tho  hills  by  stream- 
lets; in  the  level  depressions  by  small  lakes;  while  the  groves  and  scattered 
trees  afford  a  grateful  shade  by  day,  and  a  shelter  by  night. 


Experience  of  Practical  Farmers  in  East  Cascade  Region. 

I  will  mention  now,  in  a  rough  diary  fashion,  tho  portions  of  this  region 
that  have  Iwen  tested  by  jtrnciiritl/urmerx  (see  Map). 

Leaving  the  already  described  settlements  of  Sumass  and  Chilli  whack  (seo 
p.  52),  the  immigrant  may  go  to  Hoi>e,  and  thenco  start  eastward.  A'tVy- 
lume  valley  thickly  timbered  ;  Suinulloiv  valley,  superior  land.  On  the  tikngiC 
the  lands  are  described  as  beautiful  and  fertile,  though  shut  in;  niouutaius 
capped  with  snow;  the  narrow  valleys  covered  witli  tho  "  finest  bunch-grass* 
that  man  over  saw  ;"  good  bottom-land  along  tho  Skagit,  and  along  the  little 
winding  streams  flowing  into  it,  "  fringed  with  verdure."  IJefore  reaching 
i'rincettm  (1G50  feet  above  sea-level)  country  becomes  more  open;  bunch- 
grass  ;  tirs  at  intervals  ;  light  soil ;  good  pasture  ;  little  arable  land  ;  a  jiastoral 
and  mining  district ;  hot  in  summer ;  sharp  cold  in  winter ;  little  snow  on 
the  general  surface,  but  occasionally  fiuite  deep  on  the  mountains  between 
Princeton  and  Hojie  ;  iwriodically  a  severe  winter ;  1872  was  one. 

The  entire  country  for  160  miles  along  the  trail  from  Princeton,  j)ast 
Osoyoos,  Kock  Creek,  and  to  the  great  prairie  at  the  bend  of  Kettle  lliver,  is 
almost  free  from  timber,  and  abounds  in  food  for  cattle ;  game  abundant ; 
delightful  "camping  out"  weather,  generally,  almost  up  to  November;  gold 
indications  everywhere.    A  trail  somewhat  over  forty  miles  in  length,  branches 
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<>IT  two  miloH  Im-Iow  rrinccton  to  tlio  Okanngaii  L<ikn.  Tl)<>rc>  Arc  ninny  Rix)tR 
iM'fwccn  tlin  Siniilkiiinci'ii  Viilloy  and  ( >kjinii;;iiii,  (i/f»r<«////  fiivonrAMn  lur 
Itiriiiin;;.  On  hoiuu  uf  these  thu  snuw  never  lies,  huwevcr  much  uuiy  Lu 
iU'uund. 

Bimilkameen  Valley.  . 

This  valley  extrnds  fifty-five  iiiilcs  from  Princeton  to  the  frontier  (nov 
Map).  MoMMtniiiH  iKmlcrin;^  tlie  river  nrv  pniiiile,  preeiiHtone,  ntid  qiuirt/, 
ciipiKHl  Willi  blue  iiixl  brown  rlay  Hliite ;  clny  of  Hiafy  texture  Htaine<l  with 
iron  ;  smnll  quftntities  of  bine  clay  ;  l»e»l  of  river  tilled  with  iKUilderH  of  jirnnit)', 
greenstone,  iind  trap  of  all  Hize«  ;  fordiiblo  except  diirin-^  fresliefH,  ami  tlien  it 
rises  very  rapidly;  grasH  very  pf)od ;  timber  scarce;  sharj*  bends  of  river 
i^enerally  well  wo(xled  ;  nnderbrnsh  of  willow  and  wild  cherry  ;  near  Iwse  ol 
mountains  suflicient  timlx'r  for  settlers;  soil  somewhat  sandy  and  li^^ht;  free 
from  sUmes,  and  fietierally  excellent  for  either  <5mzinj»  or  larmin;_';  <lry  in 
summer;  irrigation  necessary;  many  lar^e  jtortions  already  well  watered  by 
streams  from  the  mountains,  with  fall  sullicient  to  facilitate  any  further  irri^a- 
t  ion  found  necessary  ;  grass  most  luxuriant,  also,  on  tht^  little  tributary  streams. 
Valley  very  pictunistjuc.  "  Sinulkameen  Uief "  is  talked  of  as  Englishmen  talk 
of  "  Houtlidown  mutton.*'  A  settler  intro<luccd  a  Durham  bull  in  1872,  which 
cost  him  KXK)  dollars  (200/.  Knglish)  :  another  wrote  lately,  "  Wo  have  a 
"  g(H)d  minin;.;  and  good  farming  district  an<l  one  of  the  Ixjst  stock-ranges  on 
"  the  Pacific  coast :  numbers  of  catth',  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  Indians 
"  go  into  farming ;  quite  qiiiet ;  keep  cats." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  fine  Similkameon  district  has  not  an  cnsier 
western  outlet  in  the  directi«)n  of  the  New  Westminster  district,  but  such  an 
outlet  iiossibly  may  yet  Ikj  found.    (Sec  Mr.  Fannin's  reixjrt  in  ApiK'udix.) 

Osoyoos  Lake. 

Close  to  the  boundary  line — connected  with  Okaiiagau  Lake  by  a  chain  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  Open  land  Ixitween  Osoyoos  and  Boundary  Creek  (see  Map). 
Famous  Rock  Creek  diggings  were  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  no  doubt  all  thi 
ooimtry  will  Imj  again  worked  by  miners.  Good  cattle-grazing  country ;  last 
Rei»ort8  l)cforo  me  dat^-d  autumn,  1H72 ;  grain  and  all  kinds  of  vegetation 
looking  splendid,  and  cattle  in  fine  condition.  One  settler  had  200  fat  steers 
1o  sell.  A  hurricane  on  the  lake;  broke  a  bri<lge;  dismantled  haystacks. 
Mosquitoes  troublesome.  Trjido  with  Indians  good ;  they  seemed  to  have 
plenty  of  money. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles,  the  entire  road  from  Rock  Creek  to  the 
great  prairie  at  the  head  of  Kettle  Iliver  is,  as  already  said,  through  a  fine 
rolling  prairie  country,  thinly  wooded,  and  abounding  in  bunch  grass.  Gohl 
and  Selkirk  ranges  then  intervene.  Fort  Shejjherd  is  a  wild  barren  spot — 
rough  trail  thence  over  the  "divide"  between  Columbia  and  Kootenay  rivers 
to  the  Kootenay  Valley  (south  from  Kootenay  Lake) ;  river  broad  and  sluggish  ; 
])Ovtion  of  valley  quite  level ;  rich  alluvial  soil  as  on  Pitt  River  (New  West- 
minster district) ;  overflowed  probably ;  swamp  grass ;  rich  vegetation  ;  going 
still  cast  up  the  Mooyie  River  to  the  lake,  there  is  thick  timber — Purcell  range 
intervenes — lieyond  this  range  country  opens  otit ;  thirty  or  forty  miles  farther, 
the  traveller  reaches  the  Kootenay  again ;  grand  scenery  approaching  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 
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Kootenay. 

Ill  the  Arid  tK>utli-i-i\Mt  nii^le  nf  tlic  pruviiur  nmoni;  the  flunking  ritlgeit  uf  tlio 
Kucky  mngo;  n  wi'll-known  an<l  proniJMing  mining  region  (nco  "Mines"). 

Farming  land — itrincifielly  on  nlluvinl  lM)ttoinH — lien  along  Kootenay  Uiver 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  C<>liiml>in,Hay  for  ahont  200  miles  U»ng  and  r»  miies 
wide  ;  g(xxl  grass;  timk-r  and  water  privih-ges;  lieat  and  coM  rather  extreme 
(lur  British  Columbia) — Noveml)er  14th,  IHTiJ.six  inches  snow  on  the  ground — 
November  I9th,  1H74,  one  foot  snow  ;  facilities  for  irrigation  favourubli-  ; 
capabilities  of  the  suil  are  Ix-'Coming  known  afti-r  trial. 

Wdd  Horse  Creek — fine  dairy  farm — gooil  stock,  grain,  and  vegetables. 

Joseph's  Prairie — the  same — Columbia  lakes  the  same.  At  the  Coluuibia,  a 
fine  farm  of  5000  acres,  rented  for  gra/.ing ;  believed  to  \)o  good  arable — along 
tlie  streams  flowing  by  the  side  of  mountains  crowneti  with  ixTiwtual 
.•«uow  in  this  district,  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables  am  \>v  grown  ;  (luality 
excellent,  jMrticularly  the  i»ofatocs.  Every  Chinaman  has  a  vegetable  i>atcli. 
What  is  produced  finds  ready  sale  in  the  mining  camps.  Cattle  at  present 
in  thi.s  district:  I'JOO  head  of  stock  and  lieef;  15.')  cows;  5  bullocks  uso<l 
every  week ;  resident  white  men,  85 ;  Chinamen,  200  (own  25  cows) ; 
Indians,  300  (own  30  cows)  ;  pe(»pIo  generally  orderly  and  contented  ;  hojieful 
a.s  regards  their  future  ;  a  number  of  {Mirsons  taking  up  land  for  settlement ; 
a  water-power  sawmill  in  course  of  construction.  The  Kootenay,  (.)soyoos,  and 
Siuiilkamcen  settlers  sent  lately  23|  dollars  to  the  lioyal  Columbia  Hospital  at 
New  Westminster. 

Much  trade  tlonc  at  present  between  Kootenay  and  the  American  town  of 
Walla  Walla  (408  miles  from  Wild  Horse  Creek).  Pack  trains  came  in 
also  from  Montana  'JVrritory.  Wages  in  Kootenay  3  to  5  dollars  (12«.  to  20«. 
Knglish)  |K'r  day  :  prices  as  follows  : — Flour  in  1H74,  7  cents  (34(/.  Knglish) 
\)er  lb. ;  beef  on  the  block,  8  to  10  cents  (4(/.  to  5</.  Engli.sh)  ]n.'t  lb. ;  sugar, 
25  cents  (1».  OJ'/.  English);  tea,  IJ  dollar  ((5».  English)  per  lb.;  bacon  and 
hams,  40  to  50  c»?nt8  (Is,  8(/.  to  '_'«.  English)  iicr  lb. ;  i^tatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips,  4  to  U  cents  (2t/.  to  3d.  English)  per  lb. ;  beans,  33  cents  (la.  A[<l. 
Mnglish)  [)cr  lb. 

The  Roman  Catholic  BLiliop  of  Oregon  considers  that  the  country  about 
the  sources  of  the  Columbia  River  is  of  greot  prospective  imi)ortnnce.  It 
is  divided  into  forest  and  prairie  in  proi)ortion8  favourable  for  settlement ; 
mining  resources  undoubted;  birch,  pine,  "ctnlar  and  cypress  "prevail;  climate 
delightful ;  snow  goes  ginerally  as  it  falls ;  a  most  desirable  country,  need- 
ing iHjople  only  and  road  communications.  Stock-owners  now  drive  cattle  to 
winter  in  neighbourhooil  of  Columbia  River  lakes — will  by-and-by  be  reached 
from  the  north,  probably  more  easily  than  by  the  roi\d  from  Hoix;  which  1 
Live  described. 

Many  prefer  the  climate  of  this  section  to  the  climate  even  at  Victoria, 
Vancouver  Island. 

A  Question  put  here  to  the  Reader. 

Before  going  further,  I  ask  the  reader  whether  this  is  a  country  to  repel  a 
iettler  from,  looking  merely  to  the  strip  of  the  province  already  described, 
namely,  Vancouver  Island,  New  Westminster  District,  and  the  country  south 
of  a  hue  from  Hope  to  the  Eastern  Boundary  Line  ? 
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The  weird,  uncommon,  gigantic  features  of  the  country,  the  graud  scale  on 
which  its  scenery  and  natural  products  arc  presented  to  the  eye,  make  men 
at  first  feel  dwarfed,  discouraged ;  but  there  are  great  sources  of  national 
wealth  in  a  territory  with  such  a  situation,  with  such  haibours,  climate, 
soil,  and  minerals.     Much  has  to  be  overcome,  but  the  future  is  certain. 

Okanagan  Country. 

Very  fine  stock  country,  and  will  also  produce  grain;  yields  fall-wlieat 
only  without  irrigation  ;  spring  wheat  1{  to  li  tons  per  acre,  Avith  irrigation ; 
also  profusely  oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  iwtatoes,  tomatoes,  musls-melons, 
water-melons,  'grapevine,  tobacco.  Summer  warm,  has  shown  98°  in  the 
shade ;  cold  is  sharp  in  winter,  but  weather  clear  and  sunny,  snow  seldom 
deep,  and  never  lies  long ;  cattle,  horses,  aud  sheep,  as  a  rule,  unhoused  in 
winter ;  moderate  preparation,  however,  recommended. 

The  lake,  70  miles  long  by  li  mile  wide :  country  to  the  east  of  it  a 
fair  sample  of  the  best  districts  between  IJocky  and  Cascade  Kanges ;  open, 
grassy  hills,  dotted  with  trees  like  English  parks,  successive  hills  and  dales; 
lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  full  of  fish ;  soil  much  the  same  general  character 
as  the  Similkameen ;  rich  sandy  loam,  substratum  of  clay  in  some  valleys ; 
stretches  of  "bottom"  land;  some  alkali  p.atches ;  settlers  coming  in  fast 
and  taking  up  land  since  Canadian  Pacific  llailway  survey  began.  Those  who 
would  have  "  sold  out"  a  year  ago  are  now  tilling  and  improving  their  laud. 
It  is  said  that  in  Okanagan  and  adjoining  districts,  there  is  room  for  a  farmin:^: 
population  of  10,000  souls  (allowing  160  acres  for  nine  persons).  Roman 
Catholic  mission-post  (1100  feet  above  sea-level)  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake ; 
fine  country  behind  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  a  little  distance  back, 
rnus  a  low  moimtain  range,  from  which  detached  spurs  press  upon  the  lake, 
and  rise  above  the  water  in  precipitous  bluffs ;  excellent  pasture,  particularly 
on  small  spits  jutting  into  the  lake.  The  Cherry  Creek  Silver  Mine  has  boon 
abandoned  for  the  present. 

Near  the  north  end  of  the  lake  is  an  Indian  reserve  of  very  choice  land. 


Kamloops-Shuswap  District. 

Let  us  enter  the  distriof,  fn^m  the  east.  Columbia  River  is  44  miles  from 
Shuswap  Lake,  vifi,  Eagle  Pass.  Three  Valley  Lake  (altitude  1912  feet)  is 
about  34  miles  from  Shuswap  Lake.  Directly  south  from  Three  Valley  Luke 
is  a  long,  wide,  grassy  valley,  which  leads  across  a  low  "  divide"  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Shuswap  or  Spilleraeechene  River.  This  is  a  gentle  river  flowing 
through  a  large  valley,  much  of  which  has  clay  subsoil ;  fine  fall-wheat 
without  irrigation  ;  very  good  and  heavy  crops  here  ;  only  about  half-a-dozeii 
energetic  settlers ;  large  farm-buildings  ;  w<fll  fenced  fields ;  Indians  at  work 
on  farms ;  fine  bunch-grass  on  the  high  land,  round  which  the  river  makes  a 
southern  bend. 

A  farmer  on  the  Shuswap  Prairie  thrashed  out  80  tons  of  wheat  in  1872  ;  two 
other  farmers  40  tons  each.  Prices  here  of  very  superior  extra  flour,  12  dollars 
(48».  English)  per  barrel  of  196  lbs. ;  choice  bacon,  25  cents  (Is.  0§d.  English) 
Iier  lb. ;  juicy  beef  10  cents  (6d.  English)  per  lb. 

Leaving  the  Shuswap  or  Spillemeechcne  River  at  a  point,  «ay  beyond 
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where  Cherry  '^reek  joins  it,  there  is  between  that  point  and  the  head  of  the 
Okanagan  Laki?  a  district  of  open  prairie  and  sparsely  timbered  land, 
abounding  in  rich  pasturage  and  dotted  with  a  few  farming  settlements. 

From  the  head  of  Okanagan  Lake  to  the  Thompson  Itiver  (south  branch) 
is  about  45  miles  north-west.  Leaving  the  open,  rolling,  bimch-grass  valleys 
of  Okanagan,  you  first  ascend  for  about  20  miles  through  timber  land  ;  reach 
Grand  Prairie — fine  soil,  luxuriant  bunch-grass,  dotted  with  cattle  ;  the  prairif, 
IG  miles  by  2  miles,  bounded  by  hills ;  a  river  between ;  elevation  (1450  fi  et) 
causes  some  danger  from  night  frost.  Grand  Prairie  to  Thompson  River — 
:,'littering  stream  through  valley,  bordered  by  alders  and  willows,  green  mea- 
dows, clumps  of  trees,  small  lakes ;  good  soil  ready  for  cultivation. 

From  the  nearest  point  at  which  you  strike  the  South  Thompson  River 
ilown  to  its  meeting  (forks)  with  its  north  branch  is  IG  miles  of  open  grass 
coimtry.  At  the  junction  stands  Kamloops,  a  few  miles  from  the  head  of 
Kamloops  Lake — 25  milea  long — (see  ^lap) ;  rolling  prairie  land,  witli  line 
grass,  and  also  some  fertile  valleys  on  soutliera  bank  of  lake. 

There  is  an  ojxin,  or  lightly  timbered  bunch-grass  country  along  the  banks 
of  the  North  Thompson  Iliver,  and  north  of  Kamloops  Lake,  for  130  miles. 

Several  English  gentlemen  from  the  American  side  have  taken  a  prairie  of 
2000  acres  on  the  North  Thompson,  a  short  distance  from  Kamloops,  and  are 
making  a  long  ditch  for  irrigation. 

In  1871  tlie  yield  of  grain  on  the  Tranquillc  and  north  and  south  branches 
of  the  Thompson  River  was  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

The  whole  Kamloopa-Shuswap  district  is  a  district  of  table-laud,  with 
considerable  depressions — abundant  pasture,  generally  free  from  forests,  and 
only  interspersed  with  timber ;  summer  climate  dry,  great  heat ;  winter  fre- 
quently very  cold  for  a  day  or  two,  bnt  on  the  whole  not  very  sharp ;  snow 
generally  lies  a  short  time  only ;  cattle  are  driven  here  to  winter  in  severe 
seasons;  Hudson's  Bay  Company  used  to  "winter  out"  500  horses  here, 
including  brood  mares  and  young  horses.  This  district  will  doubtless  be- 
come known  again  as  a  mineral  district.  The  first  gold  found  in  quantity  by 
the  natives  was  found  in  this  district,  and  fair  wages  are  still  made  on  the 
Thompson  River.  The  Thompson,  near  its  mouth,  is  too  full,  rapid,  and 
rocky  for  mining. 

Kamloops  itself  is  likely  to  be  a  distributing  centre  for  the  fine  country 
around  it,  even  if  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  does  not  come  to  help  the 
infant  city  ;  schools,  visiting  clergymen,  three  fine  stores  already,  three  hotels, 
two  blacksmiths'  shops,  «&c.  Hudson's  Bay  Company  building  a  store  (CO  by 
40  feet),  and  going  to  keep  more  goods  than  hitherto  ;  sawmill  20  miles  Tip 
the  north  branch  of  the  Thompson ;  good  grist-mill,  generally  busy,  on  the 
Tranquille  (flows  from  north  into  Kamloops  Lake) ;  the  Tranquille  Mill  grinds 
a  good  deal  for  the  North  and  South  Thompson  districts,  and  also  portion  of 
the  Okanagan  country.  In  1872  wheat  was  sold  for  2  to  2i  cents  per  lb.  (Id. 
to  li;d.  English),  delivered  to  merchants  at  Kamloops  or  to  the  Traniiuille 
Mill.  The  higher  price  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  arose  partly 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Canadian  Railway  survey. 

Nicola  Country. 

Directly  south  from  Kamloops,  30  miles,  is  Nicola  Lake  (sec  Map). 
The  road  at  present  from  Kamloops  is  t:  sort  of  natural  trail  over  gently  undu- 
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lating  but  high  open  country,  with  fine  grass.  First  few  miles  no  herbage; 
many  ravines.  At  the  first  height  turn  and  survey  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  Thompson  River  valleys  ;  will  give  some  idea  of  the  grazing  resources 
of  the  province.  Can  bring  a  waggon  with  light  load  across  from  Kamloops 
to  Nicola  Lake,  if  you  take  a  guide,  an  axe,  and  a  spade. 

Nicola  Lake  is  reached  also  from  Lytton,  which  is  on  the  trunk  waggon- 
road  (see  Map).     The  post  comes  in  from  Lytton. 

The  road  in  this  direction  will  doubtless  be  improved.  At  present,  goinj]; 
from  Lytton  to  Nicola  Lake,  you  first  skirt  and  look  down  on  Thompson 
Biver. 

Eleven  miles  on,  at  a  break  in  valley,  is  a  waterfall ;  diverge  ;  steep  mountain- 
trail  12  miles ;  strike  Nicola  River,  whence  40  miles  to  the  lake.  First  part  of 
river  unattractive ;  wild  sage  bushes  ;  hot  sand  in  summer;  rattlesnakes  (some 
say).  River  winds  through  masses  of  alder  and  willow;  by-and-by  plains 
dotted  with  pines ;  fine  land ;  a  few  settlers.  Rich  sheltered  bottoms,  where 
the  peach,  castor-oil  plant,  sweet  almond,  will  grow,  and  fine  meadow-grass, 
grain,  and  root-crops ;  grassy  hills,  good  for  cows.  Provincial  Exhibition 
prize  for  cheese  came  to  this  district.  Irrigate  from  river  water;  land 
in  valley  heavy  black  loam ;  no  stones  nor  gravel  near  surface ;  "  red  pine  " 
on  the  mountains.     Coal,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  in  the  Nicola  district. 

Nicola  Lake,  thus  reached  either  from  Lytton  or  Kamloops,  is  in  a  fine 
district ;  climate  dry  and  warm  in  summer ;  warm  rains  April  and  May,  and 
again  August  and  September.  Have  to  irrigate ;  can  grow  finest  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  broom  corn,  and  vegetables — one  experienced  settler  says  better  pro- 
duce than  in  "  Vancouver  Island  or  Oregon ;"  tobacco,  tomatoes,  and  melons 
mature  well.  Winters  mild ;  two  months  cold  clear  weather,  with  snow. 
South  winds  melt  snow  and  leave  ground  bare  for  weeks.  Thirty-six  settlers — 
seven  ladies — two  wives  coming  from  Scotland.  Round  the  lake  open  prairie ; 
bunch  grass.  Year-old  steer  of  600  lbs.  (dressed).  Seldom  have  to  feed  cattle  on 
hay.  On  2nd  March,  1872,  after  a  bad  winter,  cattle  fat ;  grass  green  on  hill- 
sides, spring  birds  and  wild  ducks  back  to  their  haunts.  Good  land  round  the 
lake  occupied,  but  room  in  the  neighbourhood.  Milk  cows  scarce ;  a  few  gentle 
cows  for  sale  at  65  to  75  dollars  (13?.  to  15?.  English) ;  plenty  of  cattle,  but 
young  breeding  stock  dear.  Beautiful  sheep -farm  a  mile  from  lake;  levef 
plain,  river  on  one  side ;  sloping  heights  to  the  north,  nmning  parallel  to  the 
river.    About  2000  sheep ;  do  well. 

A  correspondent,  "  Observer,"  in  the  '  British  Colonist,'  Victoria,  of  28th  No- 
vember, 1871,  says : — "  I  predict  a  prosperous  future  to  all  who  obtain  a  footing 

in  this  roost  delightful  valley It  is  a  fact  that  all  kinds  of  animals  will 

"  not  only  thrive  by  what  they  can  procure  for  themselves,  but  will  keep  fat, 
"  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  vegetation  and  so  moderate  the  climate." 

East  side  of  Nicola  Lake,  up  river  10  miles,  fine  valley;  home  for  fifty 
families,  at  least.  Open  prairie  along  the  river ;  very  good  land,  easily  irri- 
gated ;  timber  scarce,  except  close  to  river ;  "  pine "  on  mountains  seven  or 
eight  miles  back.    As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  a  beautiful  prairie  of  grass. 


Hope,  Yale,  and  Lytton. 

Hope,  95  miles  from  mouth  of  Eraser  River,  was  formerly  an  active  little 
place,  but  the  gold-bearing  Similkameeu  country,  to  the  east,  having  bee» 
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neglected,  owing  to  the  greater  attractions  of  Cariboo,  Hope  has  not  thriven  as 
was  expected,  though  it  again  shows  signs  of  life.  1'he  silver  mines  (which 
are  likely  to  be  worked  near  Hope)  will  tend  to  increase  its  importance, 
which,  prospectively,  must  always  be  considerable,  as  Hope  is  the  natural 
outlet  to  the  Fraser  River  from  the  fine  farming  and  mining  coiuitry  of  the 
Himilkameen. 

Yale,  the  head  of  navigation  on  Fraser  River,  110  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a 
most  picturesque  and  thriving  little  town,  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  of  striking 
;,Tandeur.  Large  quantities  of  goods  and  not  a  few  passengers  pass  through  it 
daily,  in  the  summer,  to  the  upper  country.  The  Fraser  River  "bars,"  near 
this  town,  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  gold  in  1858,  and  have  since  been  re- 
worked to  advantage. 

Forty-three  miles  above  Yale  the  aspect  of  the  country  completely  changes. 
The  underbrush  and  cedars  are  left  behind  ;  there  is  much  less  moss  upon  the 
trees ;  shrubs  begin  to  appear  which  belong  to  a  drier  climate.  Here  also  begin 
the  peculiar  "benches"  or  terraces  which  mark  the  course  of  the  Fraser  River 
.and  its  tributaries  (see  page  10).  On  one  of  these  flats,  200  feet  above  the 
stream,  is  the  town  of  Lytton,  named  after  Lord  Lytton.  Lytton  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Thompson  with  the  Fraser,  43  miles  below  Lillooet  and 
57  miles  above  Yale.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  already  something  more  than  a 
wayside  town.  The  population  is  increasing,  owing  to  mines  and  farms  iu  its 
neighbourhood.  The  wheat  ground  at  the  Lytton  mill  makes  very  fine  flour. 
There  is  a  good  market  for  all  produce.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  there 
are  a  school,  two  butcher-shops,  two  hotels,  two  livery-stables,  three  shops 
two  bakers,  a  sawmill,  blacksmith,  and  shoemaker.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Chinese,  there  are  four  bakers,  five  shops, 
four  restaurants. 

Lillooet-Clinton  District. 

Including  Cache  Creek,  Bonaparte,  also  Williams  Lake,  and  up  to 

QUESNEL  MonTH. 

The  whole  district  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  at  present  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  applying  capital  to  the  soil.  It  is  farther  to  the  north  and  generally  more 
elevated  than  some  sections  already  described.  The  risk  to  crops  from  summer 
night  frosts  may  be  said  to  be  very  considert.ble  in  the  entire  country  on  the 
waggon-road  north  of  Pavilion  Mountain,  unless  farms  have  a  south  aspect  or 
are  protected  from  north  blasts.  The  remark  applies,  of  course,  more  particu- 
larly to  farms  further  north  than  Alexandria. 

It  is  safe  to  have  some  winter  provision  for  stock  in  much  of  the  country 
through  which  the  trunk-waggon  road  from  Yale  runs.  The  effect,  however,  of 
the  above  danger  is  merely  to  add  somewhat  to  the  amount  of  capital  required 
in  agriculture.  Farming  in  this  district  is  the  direct  child  of  the  Cariboo 
mining  region,  and  farmers  with  a  market  at  their  doors  (which  for  seme 
articles  the  waggon-road  gives  them),  can  afford  risks  that  are  not  excessive. 
That  the  risks  under  the  circumstances  are  not  considered  excessive  is  proved 
by  the  extension  of  farming  every  year  in  the  district  by  men  of  capital.  The 
extent  to  which  this  will  take  place  will  depend  on  the  continued  success  of 
the  Cariboo  mines,  or  other  mines  that  can  be  conveniently  supplied  from  this 
district. 
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1'he  surface  in  so  large  a  sectiou  of  country  is,  of  course,  varied.  It  einbracc& 
witliin  its  area  fertile  river-benchea  (terraces),  table-lands,  largo  open  valleys, 
immense  plains,  and  green  rolling  hills. 

The  country  near  the  Thompson,  Bonaparte,  and  Hat  rivers  is  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye ;  miles  of  green  hills,  crowning  slopes,  and  level  meadows  ; 
hardly  a  bush  or  tree ;  fine  grass  almost  to  the  hill-tops.  The  climate  very 
healthful  and  enjoyable ;  rather  a  want  of  timber  in  parts,  also  of  rain  gene- 
rally, but  there  are  many  streanis. 

For  grazing,  the  country  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  its  agricultural  capa- 
bilities, 80  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  are  in  many  parts  very  good.  At  Cache 
Creek  and  on  the  Bonaparte  there  is  excellent  arable  laud.  The  country 
through  which  the  waggon-road  passes  to  Williams  Lake  has  some  very  good 
8oil,  with  no  more  timber  than  is  needed  for  farming  purposes.  The  funning 
land  is  bounded  by  low  hills,  beyond  which  there  are  prairies  and  valleys. 
These  hills  are  undulating  and  brightly  green,  and  their  grassy  carpet  is  daisied 
over  with  countless  wild  flowers. 

The  road  occasionally  crosses  some  fresh  mountain-stream,  whose  cool  clear 
waters  invite  the  traveller  to  drink;  now  it  winds  by  the  bank  of  a  lovely  lake,, 
in  whose  glassy  depths  the  trees  and  shrubs  along  the  margin  seem  to  con- 
template their  own  symmetry  and  face.  The  summer  frosts,  however,  as 
above  said,  are  rather  against  crop-farming  in  this  section,  except  on  farms 
favourably  situated;  but  the  frosts  do  not  come  regularly,  nor  with  equai 
severity. 

The  great  trunk-waggon  road  of  the  province  goes  through  the  district,  and 
the  farmers  produce  food  for  horses  and  mules  largely,  in  addition  to  the  floui', 
bacon,  «fcc.,  required  for  the  mining  towns  in  Cariboo.  The  visitor  here  sees 
irrigation-flumes  (water-courses)  of  great  length,  gang-ploughs,  and  thrashing- 
machines  ;  also  several  saw-mills,  bacon  and  ham  factories,  and  three  flour- 
mills,  which  latter  cost  60,000  dollars  (12,000?.  English).  The  farmers  them- 
selves, to  start  one  flour-mill,  subs^  ibed  8000  dollars  (1600?.  English).  There 
is  a  Farmers'  Society  at  Clinton — the  Northern  British  Columbia  Agricultm-al 
Society.  I  believe  there  are  in  the  Lillooet  district  about  12,000  horned  cattle, 
5000  sheep,  4000  pigs,  and  400  horses.  The  average  annual  yield  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  about  three  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  wheat,  with  a  large 
yield  of  other  cereals,  and  beans,  peas,  onions,  potatoes,  &c.  The  above  is  not 
much  to  speak  of;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  supply  has  been  limited. 
by  the  demand.  These  farming  facts  conclusively  show  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  province,  even  in  a  section  of  it  which  in  parts  is  liable  to  occa- 
sional summer  frosts.  Let  but  mining  towns  grow,  or  let  a  railway  be  made 
(as  it  will  be  soon)  to  carry  surplus  produce  to  a  shipping  port,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  even  the  northern  portion  of  the  East 
Cascade  region  of  British  Columbia  are  very  great. 

I  give  in  the  Appendix  abridged  extracts  from  newspaper  correspondence 
from  this  section  during  a  whole  year.  .  '      ■    ■-  ■:-    •    :    .-    ■ ;  ,-. 


What  has  been  described  in  the  foregoing. 

/  have  now  described  nil  the.  portions  of  British  Columbia  which  have,  been 
tested  up  to  this  time  by  prarficalfurmers. 
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Ghilcotin,  &c. 

This  is  the  coiuitry  on  either  side  of  the  river  of  that  name  (see  Map).  Tr 
is  boumlcfl  on  the  west  side  by  the  Ifango,  cal'ed  by  some  the  "  Cascade  "  and 
l)y  others  the  "  Coast "  range  (see  page  47)  and  on  the  east  by  Fraser  River. 
Chilcutin  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested  by  farmers,  but  the  country 
is  attracting  attention. 

We  liave  different  accounts  of  it  from  travellers.  The  probability  is  that  a 
good  denl  of  the  Chilcotin  country  is  arid  and  sandy,  with  poor  timber. 

Its  area,  however,  is  immense,  and  may  include  also  great  tracts  of  good 
grazing  land.  Near  its  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  we  might  expect  to  find 
superior  arable  land.  The  surface  is  open  in  parts,  and  timbered  in  otheri, 
generally  presenting  either  rolling  prairies  or  forest  table-lands.  'Jliere  are 
many  lakes  and  rivers,  and  a  great  valley  through  which  the  Chilcotin  flows. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  district  is  considerable,  say  2500  feet ;  but  the 
altitude  of  the  surface  varies  considerablj\  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
highest  point  of  the  trail,  from  Bentinck  arm,  is  3500  to  4000  feet  high. 
l''roiii  that  summit  on  the  plateau,  looking  west,  you  see  the  Cascade  Range ; 
to  the  south,  lonelj'  massive  heights  ;  to  the  cast,  an  expanse  of  forest,  broken 
l>y  lakes  and  marshes.  Reindeer  are  numerous  on  the  great  mountain  plateau 
near  the  head  of  the  Chilcotin  River. 

Soil  probably  light  on  the  higli  land,  and  rich  near  some  of  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

Climate  hot  in  summer,  and  very  shi.rp  in  winter ;  the  slopes  opposite 
depressions  in  the  Cascade  Range,  probably  will  be  found  the  most  suitable 
for  crops,  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned. 

Another  large  section  of  the  province,  cast  of  the  Cascade  Range,  is  not 
much  known  yet,  namely,  the  section  extending  to  a  great  distance  noith 
and  west  from  the  elbow  which  the  Fraser  River  makes  to  get  round  the 
Cariboo  Mountains.  Some  part  of  this  country  has  been  described  in  my 
account  of  the  Nasse-Skena  district.     (See  West  Cascade  Region.) 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  officers  describe  this  northern  region  as  a  hunting 
and  mining  region,  containing,  however,  largo  tracts  of  good  pasture  ;  pro- 
bably a  good  deal  of  winter  fudder  for  cattle  would  be  required  here. 

Wheat  has  been  raised  at  Fort  George  (but  was  liable  to  night  frost  nips) ; 
barley  and  vegetables  at  Fraser's  Lake;  potatoes  on  the  lake  slopes  ut 
Stewart's  Lake  (the  hollows  are  liable  to  night  frost).  Humming-bird 
common  at  Stewart's  Lake  in  summer. 

A  fine  country  is  also  spoken  of  as  existing  "  between  Fort  St.  Jame;)  and 
Xation  River;"  gx)d  land  also  between  Babine  and  the  "  forks"  of  the  Skeua. 
(3n  the  whole,  tl  ough  much  of  the  above  section  of  the  country  north  and  west 
from  the  great  elbow  of  the  Fraser  is  known  to  be  mountainous  and  swampy, 
it  probably  is  as  habitable  as  some  inhabited  countries  of  Northern  Europe. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  demand  for  stock  or  produce,  such  as  mining- 
camps  would  produce,  the  district  doubtless  would  show  considerable  even 
farming  results. 


'  Markets. 

A  word  or  two  will  explain  the  existing  provincial  markets  for  farm  pro- 
duce.    Victoria  and  Cariboo  are  the  chief  markets  at  present  for  surplus 
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stock  or  produce  not  wanted  in  the  fainieis'  own  locality.  A  farming  emi- 
grant must  consider  this  in  choosing  his  "  location." 

The  Island  District,  also  New  Westminster  District  (after  the  latter  has 
supplied  the  town  of  New  Wes'^miuster,  and  to  some  extent  the  towns  of 
Hope  and  Yale),  also  the  Similkameen  District,  may  be  said  to  look  largely 
to  the  Victoria  market.  Okanagan,  Nicola,  and  Lillooet  settlers  would  look 
partly  to  the  Victoria  market  as  an  outlet  for  stock,  but  the  roads  have 
until  lately  hardly  enabled  them  to  reach  it. 

Osoyoos  and  Kooteuay  consume  most  of  their  own  produce  at  present. 

It  is  said  that  Victoria  imports  butter  from  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada, 
and  buys  15,000Z.  worth  of  beef-cattle  every  year  from  the  American  territory 
opposite  to  Vancouver  Island,  but  this  import  of  meat  supplies  should 
diminish  with  the  improvement  of  roads  in  the  province  enabling  the  provincial 
farmers  to  supply  their  own  markets. 

Settlers  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  than  those  named  above,  depend 
mainly  for  markets  on  the  gold-mining  localities  of  Cariboo,  Kootcnay, 
Cassiar,  &c.  The  consuming  power  of  a  mining-camp  of  hard-working 
gold-miners,  is  probably  equal  at  least  to  that  of  a  town  with  four  or  five 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  composed  of  both  sexes,  and  young  and 
old. 

The  settler  will  see  on  the  map  the  position  of  these  chief  consuming  centres 
namely,  Victoria  and  Cariboo. 

In  choosing  his  "  location  "  the  settler  further  will  look  to  the  future.  He 
will  consider  where  it  is  reasonably  likely  that  gold,  coal,  or  silver  mining 
land  may  be  discovered,  or  where  any  other  industry,  such  as  cattle  or  sheep 
farming,  or  fishing,  or  saw-milling  is  likely  to  concentrate  population. 

For  instance,  think  of  the  industries  and  occupations  radiating  from  Ca'iboo 
— the  mining  heart  of  the  mainland — consider  the  unsupplied  demand  for  beef, 
butter,  &c.,  in  commercial  Victoria,  or  reflect  upon  what  King  Coal  has  done 
at  Nanaimo.  A  single  coal-mine  in  full  work  appears  to  be  worth  an  addi- 
tion of  at  least  1500  to  the  population,  probably  more,  if  one  considers  the 
workmen  and  their  families,  the  trades  they  support,  the  visitors  in  vessels, 
the  farming  districts  which  supply  the  mining  neighbourhood  with  meat  and 
vegetables.  If  the  other  coal  mines  now  being  opened  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  begin  work  vigorously,  and  a  demand  continues  for  the  fine  sand- 
stone from  the  Newcastle  Quarry,  the  east  coast  island  farmers  will  have  a 
home  market  for  whatever  they  produce,  increasing  beyond  their  power  to 
supply  it,  and  Victoria  must  continue  to  look  to  the  New  We»<tmin8ter  district, 
or  elsewhere,  for  her  requirements.  In  the  latter  district,  however,  we  find 
already  a  considerable  town,  flourishing  saw-mills,  and  promising  fisheries. 
If,  additionally,  the  silver  mines  near  Hope  should  be  worked,  the  New  West- 
minster district  farmers  themselves  will  have  a  home  demand  which  they 
may  not  be  able  fully  to  supply.  These  probabilities  show  to  the  emigi-ant 
the  advantages  of  settling  in  a  mineral  country,  and  particularly  in  a  country 
with  such  varied  mineral  and  other  resources  as  British  Columbia.  So  far  as 
the  first  settlers  are  concerned,  the  comparative  scarceness  of  attractive  ac- 
cessible tillage  land  is  in  their  favour,  for  the  land  will  be  high-priced  in 
course  of  time,  in  proportion  to  its  scarcity. 

Particularly  at  this  time,  the  settler,  in  chooding  a  "  location,"  must  have 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  making  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  through 
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the  province.  The  local  demand  for  farm  produce  in  British  Columbia  will 
be  largely  increased  at  the  places  where  the  work  of  making  the  railway  is 
actively  progressing,  and  the  ojiening  of  the  line  will  provide  new  outlets  for 
farm  produce  generally. 

If  more  farms  are  not  started  in  British  Cc'  xubia,  the  demand  created  by 
the  making  of  the  railway  will  benefit  Oregon  and  California,  instead  of 
British  Columbia.  The  temporary  jjresence  of  the  Canadian  Railway  sur- 
veyors in  1872  raised  wheat  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  Kamloops- 
.Shuswap  district. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  markets  of  China  and  England  should  not  be 
used  for  the  surplus  grain  of  British  Columbia,  as  soon  as  the  farming  popu- 
lation is  increased  in  number,  and  systematic  works  of  irrigation  and  rccla- 
uiation  aid  and  enable  them  to  produce  a  surplus. 

As  regards  cattle,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  cattle-farmer  will  have  to 
look  for  markets  outside  the  province.  I  may  point  out,  however,  that  when 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  finished,  British  Columbia  will  be  to  England 
the  nearest  extensive  grazing  country,  capable  of  rearing  great  herds  of 
cattle  chiefly  on  natural  grasses.  Central  Canada  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
in  cattle  rearing  with  her  more  western  sister  territory,  owing  to  the  long 
keen  winter  and  waut  of  shelter.  Central  Canada  for  wheat ;  British  Co- 
lumbia for  beef  and  mutton.  British  Columbia  will  be  nearer  to  England 
than  the  River  Plate  or  Texas,  ai  1  is  a  finer  and  healthier  grazing  country 
than  either.     (See  p.  62.) 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  only  completed  railway  across  the  continent  of  North  America  is  the 
Union  and  the  Central  Pacific,  which  connect  Omaha  with  San  Francisco  (both 
these  places  are  in  the  United  States) ;  but  several  other  lines  are  projected. 
The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  through  British  territory, 
which  has  been  commenced  in  1875.  This  railway  will  connect  the  present 
railway  system  of  Canada  with  a  seaport  in  British  Columbia  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  will  bring  British  Columbia  within  about  a  fort- 
night's travel  from  England.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  line  has  ex- 
traordinary advantages  over  all  other  existing  or  proposed  trans-continental 
railways  in  shortness,  and  in  conditions  of  climate  and  description  of  country 
to  be  traversed.  Under  proper  management  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  sound 
investment,  while  opening  the  brightest  future  to  British  Columbia,  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to  the  Empire. 

The  Canadian  line  will  shorten  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and  China, 
in  direct  distance,  more  than  1000  miles.  The  sea-trips  from  its  ends  on 
both  oceans  will  be  much  shorter  than  from  the  ends  of  the  existing  American 
line.  The  North  American  Continent  also  can  be  spanned  by  a  much  shorter 
line  on  Canadian  soil  than  by  the  existing  railway  through  the  United  States. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  is  3363  miles ;  but  from  Montreal  to  New  Westminster  it  is  only 
2730,  or  636  miles  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  line.  The  distance  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  from  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  to  New  York  (by 
St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  Ogdensburg  and  Rome,  and  New  York  Central) 
is  305  miles  shorter  than  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  (by  the  Union 
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Tacific,  Michigan  Central,  and  New  York  Central).  To  Bo8ton,  tlie  diiVoretuf 
in  lavour  of  the  Canadian  intcr-occanic  route  is  335  milcB.  To  Portland,  the 
difi'erence  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  route  is  521  milcH. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  I'iUroiie,  and  particularly  Kngland,  will  derive 
vaHt  benefit  from  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  rich  landa  through  which  the 
Canadian  Tacitic  IJailway  will  pasa.  These  lands,  it  is  quite  well  known,  con- 
tain the  best  unoccupied  wheat-growinj^  tracts  in  North  America,  and  arc  very 
extensive.  The  comparative  loumcss  of  the  surface  makca  thr  climate  on  the 
Canadian  route,  though  farther  to  the  north,  less  severe  than  the  climate  an 
the  existing  railway  in  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  bound  by  the  terms  of 
imion  with  British  Colund)ia  to  begii  the  construction  of  this  line  within  British 
Columlna  btfore  July,  1873,  and  to  complete  it  before  ten  years,  so  as  to  con- 
nt'ct  the  Pacific  seaboard  with  the  Kastern  Canada  railway  system.  Some 
delay  occurred,  but  the  Dominion  Government  have  lately  set  to  work  in 
earnest.     The  railway  is  begun  and  its  constniction  will  be  pushed  on. 

More  direct  railway  communication  with  Eastern  Canada  will  supply  the 
great  w  ant  under  which  the  province  has  laboured ;  but  long  before  tiio  line 
shall  have  been  completed  British  Columbia  will  have  derived  benefits  of  the 
most  substantial  character  from  the  Avork  of  construction  alone,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  prove  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  active  and 
eflicient  agencies  in  adding  to  the  population  of  the  province. 


Mining,  generally.* 

A  large  proportion  of  the  pojmlation  is  engaged  in  mining  for  gold,  coal,  and 
silver.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  almost  every  other  mineral,  includiu;;  rare 
minerals,  such  as  molybdenum,  &c.,  are  found;  also  lime,  marble,  freestone, 
alate,  &c.  The  whole  country,  in  fact,  is  full  of  minerals  and  building  material 
of  a  high  character.  Gold-mining  is,  at  present,  the  largest  wage-affording 
industry ;  coal  comes  next ;  silver  promises  well.  The  best  known  gold  and 
silver  fields  are  on  the  mainland;  the  largest  known  good  coalfield  is  in 
A'^ancouver  Island. 

The  laws  relating  to  mining  generally  arc  designed  to  be  liberal  and 
encouraging. 

The  country  is  difficult  to  traverse,  and  the  search  for  minerals  has  been 
conducted  hitherto  by  extraordinarj-  efforts  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
small  companies.  The  Dominion  Geological  Survey,  now  in  progress,  will  furnish 
information  that  will  enable  "prospectors"  to  search  with  better  judgment  anil 
happier  results.  Every  one  believes  that  fresh  discoveries  must  follow  the 
beginning  of  the  works  of  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which 
will  run  through  the  province. 

The  intending  settler  will  know  how  to  estimate  tlie  importance  of  settling 
in  a  mineral  country.  The  interests  of  all  classes  are  common,  and  whatever 
adds  to  the  number  of  consumers  specially  benefits  the  farming  .  cttler,  whether 
these  settlers  are  engaged  in  mining,  trading,  or  any  other  occupation. 

In  a  great  undeveloped  mining  country,  or  a  country  in  which  extensive 
railway  works  are  undertaken,   the   farming   interest  should  always  be  in 
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lulvauce  of  actual  iiecda,  otlicrwiso  any  additional  deiuaiid  created  by  new 
jiiiiifH,  or  by  vigorous  jirosecution  of  wagc-paA'inj;  work  of  any  wort,  couM 
not  be  met,  and,  .is  a  eonsciiuence,  tlio  benelit  would  go  out  of  tho  coiintrj'  to 
help  any  otlier  country  tliat  could  supl^ly  the  demand. 
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Gold  Mining. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that,  in  tliis  handbook,  I  siiould  give  an  account  or 
the  numerous  regulations  respecting  bo  si>ecial  an  indiustry  a«  gold-niiuing. 

The  mining  camps  of  British  Columbia  are  as  orderly  as  English  villagis. 
<iolil  claims  aro  taken  up  anywhere  on  jsvymontof  5  dollars  (20s.  English)  per 
auiium.     A  25-dollar  (;">/.  English)  licence  secures  a  miner  in  his  rights.     No- 
liirtlicr  tax  is  levied.     The  nature  au<l  size  of  British  Columbia  gold  claims  arc 
as  follows : — 

For  "  Bar  diggings,"  a  strip  of  land,  100  fe"t  wide  at  high-water  mark,  and 
thence  extending  into  tho  river  to  its  lowest  water-level. 

For  "  Dry  diggings,"  100  feet  sipiare. 

"  Creek  claims,"  100  feet  long,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  genera! 
course  of  tho  stream,  and  extending  in  width  from  base  to  base  of  the  hill  ou 
each  side. 

"  Bench  claims,"  100  feet  square.  , 

"Quartz  claims,"  150  feet  in  length,  measured  along  the  Imle  or  vein,  with 
power  to  follow  the  lode  or  vein,  and  its  spurs,  dips,  and  angles,  anywhere  ou 
or  below  the  surface  included  between  the  two  extremities  of  such  length  of 
150  feet. 

When  a  creek  has  "  prospected ''  well  for  gold,  it  is  usual  for  miners  to  form 
themselves  into  companies  of  from  four  to  eight,  or  upwards,  to  take  up  tlieii- 
claims  in  proximity  to  one  another,  and  to  work  the  whole  ground  thus  claimed 
Jor  the  benefit  of  the  company.  If  rich  "  pay-dirt "  be  struck,  and  the  mine 
be  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state,  companies,  anxious  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  gold  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  will  frequently 
employ  additional  working-hands,  and  work  during  the  whole  24  hours. 

These  hired  men  often  get  high  wages.  Usual  wages  at  Cariboo  arc  a.< 
follows : — 

Carpenter      ..      ..   7  dollars  (28s.  English)  ^ler  day. 
Foreman        ..      ..    C       „      (2Aii.       „       )      „ 
Workman      ..      ..5       „       (20s.       ,,       )      „  \ 

Chinaman     ..      ..    3i     „       (14.s.       „       )      „ 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  mining  season  does  not  laLt  the  whole 
year. 

The  gold-bearing  districts  extend  over  several  thousand  miles  of  country 
(see  Map).  Indications  of  gold  are  also  found  generally  in  Vancouver  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands ;  but  very  good  paying  diggings  have  not  yet  been 
found  there. 

Within  twelve  years  nearly  five  millions  sterling  worth  of  gold  have  been 
exported,  and  unless  common  and  scientific  opinion  is  entirely  wrong,  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  province  have  hardly  yet  been  touched.  In  various  sik)iS,  dis- 
covered by  chance,  gold-miners  have  collected.  These  spots,  generally,  have 
been  so  remote,  that  the  necessaries  of  life  have   been  very  dear ;  and  iu 
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consequence,  diggings  tlint  yielded  3  to  5  dollars  (12».  to  20«.  Engliuli)  per 
day,  have  not  been  considered  attractive. 

The  conditions  of  gold-mining,  however,  have  changed  of  late  years  in 
several  iini)ortant  respects.  The  steady  improvement  of  communications  and 
the  growth  of  farming  settlements  in  the  interior  have  reduced  the  price  of 
necessaries  at  the  diggings.  The  miners  themselves  have  long  ago  given  up 
fancy-mining,  and  come  down  to  economy  and  hard  work.  It  would  be  tix) 
much  to  say  that  the  shallow  diggings  in  British  Columbia  are  worked  out  as 
those  of  California  and  Australia  have  long  been,  but  it  is  true  that  in  several 
imjwrtant  gold-fiulds  the  more  easily  worked  jih tecs  have  been  exhausted. 

This  is  a  very  dift'erent  thing  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold-fields.  It  is 
simply  saying  that  in  those  particular  places  in  British  Columbia,  a  stage  has 
been  reached  which  was  reached  long  ago  in  Califoraia  and  Australia. 

The  deep  channels  and  beds  of  streams  must  now  be  examined,  and  arc 
1)cing  examined.  The  era  of  reivl  "  gold-digging  "  is  about  to  follow  the  era  of 
mere  "  gold-lifting."  A  different  kind  of  mining  is  being  adopted — deep 
mining,  with  more  machinery,  and  consequently  larger  exi^nse. 

Cariboo. 

The  last  Cariboo  season  was  not  so  good  for  the  mass  of  miners  as  many 
previous  ones ;  but  most  vigorous  "  prospecting "  of  deep  channels  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  various  creeks,  and  sufficient  success  has  been  met  with  to 
justify  the  confidence  in  Cariboo  which  is  generally  felt.  Cariboo  will  for  many 
years  be  among  the  best  paying  diggings  on  the  Pacific  coaat. 

Kootenay. 

The  miners  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  province,  on  the  Kootenay 
and  Columbia  rivers,  are  making  good  wages,  and  are  pleased  with  their 
prospects.  The  hydraulic  claims  there  will  last  for  years  yet.  The  miners 
show  great  activity  in  examining  the  undoubtedly  gold-bearing  coimtry  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  also  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Kootenay  and 
Columbia.  The  prospecting  parties  out  in  1874,  aided  by  the  Government 
appropriation,  have  done  well.  Good  "  prospects  "  were  got  on  Quartz  Creek 
which  opens  into  the  Columbia  River,  200  miles  N.W.  of  Wild  Horse  Creek  ; 
also  on  the  Slocan  River,  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kootenay  River. 
Samples  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  were  brought  in.  The  mining  season  in  this 
part  of  the  province  is  longer  than  in  Cariboo. 

Omineca.  ' 

Omineca,  in  the  far  north  of  the  province,  has  not  yet  proved  to  be  a  high- 
paying  gold-field.  The  gold  is  distributed ;  in  1873  probably  each  miner 
made  about  8  dollars  (32s.  English)  per  day  during  the  season.  The  country 
is  vast,  and  not  much  prospected.  Omineca  is  kept  back  at  present  by 
the  high  cost  of  labour  and  supplies,  like  many  other  gold-yielding  places 
in  British  Columbia. 

The  above  are  gold-fields  which  were  expected  to  be,  or  are,  high-paying 
diggings.    The  immigrant  will  understand,  however,  that  gold  is  found  almost 
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ovcrywhore,  and  that  numl-'Crs  of  Chiiicuo  and  Indianii  are  mining  in  nil 
jiarts  of  the  province,  and  arc  making;  from  1  to  5  dollars  (4«.  to  20».  Euglibli) 
l)cr  day. 

At  this  stage  of  the  world's  history  homilies  are  not  wantetl  ujwn  the  risks 
of  gold-mining  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere.  In  British 
Columbia  the  work  is  hard,  the  season  is  short  in  the  northern  parts  of  the? 
l)rovince,  the  returns  from  the  occupation  are  uncertain.  But  it  must  have 
many  compensating  advantages,  or  it  would  not  be  so  attractive.  One  thing 
may  be  said,  namely,  that  a  gold-miner  has  a  steady  market  for  his  produce ; 
ho  has  njver  to  wait  for  a  market  for  his  gold,  nor  is  it  much  affected  by  com- 
jH'tition  or  over-production. 

The  ix)int  for  the  settler  to  note  is  that  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  a  settler 
to  he  in  a  mineral  country,  because  the  mines  give  work  to  those  able  to 
undertake  it,  and  create  local  markets,  which  otherwise  might  not  exist  for 
generations. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  living  will  see  the  exhaustion  of  the  precious 
mineral  deposits  of  British  Columbia.  The  history  of  the  older  mining  country 
of  California  shows  partly  what  may  be  exiKXited  in  British  Columbia. 


■  « 


Cassiar. 

In  addition  to  the  alx)vo  gold-fields,  rich  diggings  have  recently  been 
discovered  at  Cassiar.  The  district  of  Cassiar,  although  more  distant  from  the 
capital  than  the  other  gold  regions,  is  really  more  accessible  than  any  of  them, 
as  the  journey  involves  very  little  land  travel.  The  route  from  Victoria  is 
by  coasting  steamers  to  Fort  Wrangel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stickeen  River, 
thence  up  the  river  to  Buck's  Bar  by  light-draught  steamboats,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  about  85  miles,  being  by  a  trail.  The  principal 
diggings  are  at  present  on  l>3a8e's  and  Thibcrt's  Creeks,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  shallow  or  placer  diggings.  A  large  number  of  miners  worked 
there  during  the  summer  of  1874,  with,  as  usual  in  gold-mining,  very  varied 
success.  The  general  result,  however,  of  the  season's  work  was  highly  satis- 
factory. Cassiar  is  likely  tc  prove  one  of  the  most  im^wrtant  gold-fields  of 
British  Columbia. 


Califomian  Experience. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  easier  diggings  in  California  has  had  the  effect  of 
creating  new  plans  of  management  and  new  appliances  and  methods  of  work- 
ing ;  and  so  will  it  be  year  after  year  in  British  Columbia.  In  California,  at 
the  present  time,  many  snfall  claims  are  thrown  together,  so  as  to  be  worked 
on  a  grand  scale  under  a  single  business  administration.  Long  bed  rock- 
tunnels  are  made  to  secure  outlet  and  drainage  to  deep  and  extensive  basins 
of  gold-bearing  gravel,  covering  often  many  individual  claims,  none  of  which 
could  otherwise  have  been  worked.  Various  other  labour-  and  money-saving 
expedients  have  been  adopted  to  aid  the  effect  of  this  co-operation  of  labour 
and  consolidation  of  interests.  Not  the  least  remarkable  fact  in  California  is, 
that  new  kinds  of  mineral  deposits  have  been  discovered,  additionally  to  the 
ordinary  "  placers  "  and  "  quartz  veins."  (In  British  Columbia  we  have  not  yet 
even  begun  to  work  our  quartz  veins.)    Successively  in  California  have  been 
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ltronp;lit  to  lij;lit  those  singular  detwsits  known  ns  "gold  bluffs  "and  "gold 
T)eaches  ;"  the  "  doad  rivers,"  with  their  strata  of  auriferous  cement  and  gravel ; 
the  deep  hydraulic  banks,  almost  mountains  of  gold-bearing  material ;  the  beds 
of  "  goHSixn  "  and  broad  bt'lts  of  slate,  also  auriferous;  and  finally,  the  "scam 
diggings,"  consisting  of  narrow  veins  of  decomposed  quartz,  nmning  irregu- 
larly through  jwrphyritic  and  other  formations,  and  which,  being  full  of  free 
gold,  ftjid,  withal,  so  friable  that  they  can  be  broken  down  witli  a  pick,  and  often 
with  even  a  stream  of  water,  are  likely  to  become  the  sources  of  extensive  and 
profitable  mining.  Already  a  good  many  have  embarked  in  the  business  of 
working  these  "  seaniK." 

The  "dead  rivers  "  and  hydraulic  banks  are  worked  on  a  vast  scale,  being 
now  the  principal  theatres  of  placer-mining  in  California,  The  auriferous 
gossans,  some  of  which  were  worked  quite  extensively  a  number  of  years  ago, 
are  again  attracting  attention. 

The  San  Francisco  Herald  and  Market  lieview,  17th  January,  1873,  con- 
tains the  following : — 

"  It  is  cxirio\is  to  observe  how  almost  every  one  of  those  discoveries  of  gold 
which,  like  Fraser  River  (British  Columbia),  «S:c.,  hati  come  to  be  regarded 
popularly  as  the  sheerest  delusions,  have  all  the  while  been  the  theatres  of  a 

tolerably  extensive  and  prosperous  mining  industry After  proceeding 

from  one  descrii)tion  of  deix)sit  to  another,  our  miners  return  and  attack  thotfc 
■earliest  discovered  and  which  had  at  first  been  slighted,  or  perhaps  wholly 
discarded,  mider  the  impression  that  they  were  unworthy  of  notice. 

"  In  this  manner  the  vast  accumulations  of  tailings,  at  first  abandoned 
without  any  thought  that  they  would  ever  be  looked  after  more,  have  since 
been  re-washed,  in  some  cases  several  times  over,  and  are  still  preserved  for 
additional  operations,  when  sufficient  gold  shall  have  been  liberated  by  further 
decomposition  to  warrant  the  same.  ',.'hus  it  is,  certain  of  our  diggings  possess 
a  sort  of  perennial  existence,  growing  out  of  this  power  to  renew  themselves 
from  time  to  time." 

The  ".hole  of  the  above  is  a  lesson  to  gold-mining  croakers. 


Coal-Mining. 

The  presence  of  good  coal  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  its  absence  on  other 
portions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  are  much  in  favour  of  the  province.  A  distin- 
guished scientific  traveller,  acquainted  with  the  north-west,  Dr.  Robert  Brown, 
M.A.,  President  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  Edinburgh,  states  that  the 
only  North  Pacific  coal  specially  fitted  for  steaming  purposes  is  found  in  the 
British  possessions,  all  others  being  of  tertiary  age  and  very  inferior  in 
quality — slaggy  and  often  sulphurous.  "  In  her  ccftil-fields,"  Dr.  Brown  says, 
"  British  Columbia  has,  within  herself,  the  elements  of  lasting  prosperity." 

Distribution  of  Coal-Fields. 

The  tertiary  beds  of  inferior  coal  are  found  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  (United  States) ;  and  tertiary  croppings  are  also  seen  here  and 
there  in  the  southern  part  of  the  British  territory  of  Vancouver  Island,  on  part 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  and  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mainland. 
They  extend  east,  with  some  inteniiption,  right  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Tlic  secondary  beds  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  affording  very  good  coal, 
situated  so  as  to  bo  more  or  less  capable  of  being  profitably  worked — are 
believed  to  be  confined  to  Vancouver  Island, 

The  coal-fields  in  the  Nasse-Skcna  district  have  not  been  carefidly  examined 
yet.  Anthracitic  coal  is  found  in  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  which  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  whole  Pacific  coast  could  it  be  worked  profitably. 

The  I'uUowing  extract  from  the  report  of  tlic  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada  refers  to  the  coal-fields  of  British  Columbia  : 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  that  will  yet  be  seen  to  have  an  imixirtant  bearing  on 
the  future  of  Canada,  that  on  both  her  eastern  and  western  shores,  one 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  by  the  Pacilic,  coal  in  quantities  practi- 
cally inexhaustible  is  found  near  the  water's  edge.  If  this  does  not  in  time 
to  come  give  this  country  a  strong  commercial  position  on  both  oceans  then 
Buckle's  theory  as  to  the  influence  of  natural  conditions  on  civilization  and 
progress  will  have  to  be  revised,  and  Canadians  will  have  proved  themselves 
degenerate  and  shiftless  sons  of  enter{)rising  sires.  The  Comox  coal-field, 
lying  between  the  Beaufort  range  of  hill^  and  the  Straits  of  Georgia,  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast,  and  includes  Denman  and  Hornbj'- 
Islands.  The  Vancouver  Island  coal  is  proved  to  be  a  true  bituminous  coal, 
fur  the  most  part,  and  the  terra  '  lignite  '  heretofore  applied  to  it  is  shown  to 
have  been  a  mistake.  Anthracite  coal,  again,  is  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  Victoria,  and,  from  what  has  already 
been  ascertained,  it  appears  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
shore  coal-fields  are  really  of  vast  extent.  The  great  warm  oceanic  current, 
flowing  from  the  Equator  towards  the  North  Pole,  washes  the  Canadian  shore, 
making  the  winters  mild,  and  caiTying  fixr  north  the  balmy  influences  of  a 
moist  and  warm  climate.  With  open  ports  in  all  seasons,  as  well  as  abun- 
<lancc  of  coal  and  of  splendid  timber  for  shipbuilding  near  to  the  coast,  it  will 
be  a  contradiction  of  all  former  experience  if  British  Columbia  does  not  soon 
rise  to  somethiiglike  the  rank  of  a  maritime  power  on  the  Pacific." 

Mines  at  Nanaimo. 

Bituminous  mines  at  Nanaimo,  on  the  east  side  of  Vancouver  Island,  have 
been  worked  by  an  English  company  (the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  Company) 
successfully  for  many  years,  and  a  flourishing  town  has  grown  up  around  the 
mines.  The  number  of  miners,  artisans,  and  labourers  employed  in  mining 
and  delivering  the  coal  to  vessels  at  the  date  of  the  latest  returns  was  241 ; 
but  the  entire  population  of  the  town  (numbering  about  1000  souLs)  may  be 
said  to  derive  its  subsistence  from  the  miners.  Nanaimo  also  is  a  market  for 
the  beautiful  farming  distrtct  of  Comox. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  coal  of  Vancouver  Island  is  well  established. 
It  is  in  great  request  for  gas,  steam,  and  domestic  use,  and  as  compared  with 
other  coals  mined  on  the  Pacific  coast,  its  smperiority  is  imqiiestioned. 

See  page  6  of  this  handbook  for  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  Nanaimo  coal. 
The  coal  shipped  by  this  company  during  the  ten  years  ending  Slst  December, 
1872,  reach«i  330,395  tons,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  The  production  of  the  mines  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand, 
and  the  works  are  being  freely  extended  at  several  points  in  view  of  a  growing 
market.  ■  -  -• 
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AVages  paid  at  Nanaimo  are  as  follows : — 
Miners        ..      ..     3    to  4    dollars  (12s.  to  IGs.  English)  per  day. 


Mechanic     ..      ..  3f  „  (15s. 

Engineer     ..      ..  2  ,,31  „  (  8s.  „  14s. 

Blacksmith..      ..  2  „  3i  „  (  8s.  „  13s. 

Labourer     ..      ..  1}  „  2  „  (  7s.  „    8s. 

Chinese  or  Indians  1  „  li  „  (  4s.  „     5s. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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As  the  works  are  being  extended,  skilled  miners  would  be  likely 
employment,  and  able-bodied  men  also  arc  required  to  act  as  "  rui 
*'  loaders." 

There  is  no  fire-damp  in  the  Nanaimo  mine. 

Many  of  the  miners  and  artisans  occupy  their  own  dwellings.  The  com- 
pany sells  town  lots  at  moderatvj  prices,  and  is  extremely  desirous  to  promote 
the  growth  of  a  town  of  independent  freeholders  in  this  eligible  spot. 

Nanaimo  is  jjlcasantly  situated,  and  is  already  a  busy,  thriving  colonial 
town,  with  churches,  schools,  and  a  member  of  parliament.  It  has  none  of 
that  •'  dried-up,"  blackened  appearance  which  colliery  villages  so  often  pre- 
sent in  the  mining  districts  of  England.  The  climate  is  very  like  that  of 
England — better  than  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Eugland.  Game  and  fish 
are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  have  named  the  above  mine  because  it  is  worked  on  a  large  scale. 
Other  coal-mines  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island — the  Wellington,  the  Harewood, 
etc. — under  experienced  .iianagement,  have  been  worked  lately  and  have  very 
good  pros[)ects.     Their  progress  will  be  described  in  subsequent  editions. 

Capital  and  labour  are  the  two  essentials  to  the  almost  unlimited  develop- 
ment of  coal  mining  in  British  Columbia.  The  existence  of  a  fine  quality 
of  coal  on  the  seaboard  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance  when 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Pailway  converts  British  Columbia  into  one  of  the 
•world's  highways.  By  that  time,  at  least  three  trans-continental  railways 
will  connect  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  lines  of  coasting  and  ocean  steamers, 
which  will  get  steam  coal  from  the  only  North  Pacific  district  that  can  supply 
it,  namely,  Vancouver  Island.  The  effect  also  of  a  supply  of  coal  on  local 
manufacturing  industry  cannot  be  overlooked  as  an  element  of  future 
supremacy. 

Iron  and  Stone. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Nanaimo,  on  Newcastle  Island,  a  free- 
stone quarry  is  worked.  From  this  place  the  stone  was  supplied  to  build  the 
new  United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  California.  The  stone  is  easily 
worked,  hardens  by  exposure,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  very  fine  grained 
granite. 

There  is  plenty  of  marble  in  the  province,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  worked. 

The  explorations  of  the  Dominion  Geological  Surveyor,  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior  of  Vancouver  Island,  gives  the  most  gratifying  account  of  the 
vast  mineral  resources  which  everywhere  abound  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  Iron,  coal,  copper,  marble,  etc.,  exist  in  inexhaustible 
quantities,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  productive  of  untold  wealth.  Compared 
with  iron  and  coal,  the  gold  mines  themselves  may  prove  to  be  of  but  minor 
importance.  On  Texada  island  alone,  the  iron-beds,  if  beds  they  can  properly 
1)6  called,  seeing  that  they  tower  up  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  of 
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incalculable  value,  the  rock  assaying  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  iron  of  the  very  best 
quality.  In  the  immediate  /icinity  of  these  vast  iron  beds  are  equally  vast 
beds  of  excellent  limestone.  Not  only  are  iron  and  limestone  lying  side  by  side, 
as  if  nature  had  specially  intended  them  foi  man's  use  and  benefit  at  some 
future  day,  but  also  in  close  proximity  to  them  are  extensive  veins  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  give  greatly  enhanced  value  to  those  mines.  That  the  manufacture 
of  iron  is  destined  to  become  a  staple  industry  of  the  country,  a  source  of 
unlimited  wealth,  afifording  indue  course  of  time  employment  to  thousands  of 
labourers  and  mechanics,  may  be  accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  people  of  this  country  as  yet  know  very  little  about  the 
real  extent  and  variety  of  its  mineral  resources.  As  the  country  becomes 
settled  up,  we  shall  of  course  know  more  about  these  things. —  Victoria 
Standard. 

Silver  Mining. 

There  apjjears  to  be  really  good  prospects  for  silver  mining  in  British 
Columbia — a  branch  of  mining  which  would  affect  the  labour  market  in  much, 
the  same  way  as  coal  mining.  Several  promising  leads  have  been  found,  and 
men  are  now  searching  the  Cascade  Eange  for  more.  Some  silver  quartz  has 
been  got  at  Kootenay.  At  one  silver  mine,  near  Hope,  works  of  a  consider- 
able extent  are  being  carried  on ;  a  road  is  made  from  Hope  to  the  mine 
itself. 

The  above  silver  mine  is  not  the  only  one  known  to  exist  in  the  Fraser 
Valley,  and  so  soon  as  the  Hope  mine  shall  have  been  worked  more  exten- 
sively, and  shall  have  yielded,  as  is  expected,  good  results,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  other  mines,  situated  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  will  likewise 
be  worked. 

The  Standard  newspaper  of  October,  1872,  says  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Hope  :— 

■'  ./'It  is  now  established,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  British  Columbia 
is  rich  in  silver.  Our  silver  prospects  are  even  better  than  our  gold,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see,  in  the  course  of  another  year,  not  only  silver 
mining  on  an  extensive  scale  commenced,  but  such  a  rush  into  the  interior  of 
this  country  in  search  of  silver  leads,  as  our  neighbours  have  witnessed  in  the 
case  of  Washoe,  White  Pine,  and  other  localities." 

Copper  Mining 

has  been  begun  in  many  places,  but  not  been  actively  prosecuted,  owing  to 
want  of  capital.  The  appearances  for  successful  copi^er  mining  in  several 
l)arts  of  the  province  are  considered  to  be  very  encouraging. 

Timber. 

"  Logging  "  and  "  saw  milling  "  never  will  be  industries  to  be  much  relied 
upon  by  newly-arrived  emigrants  from  Europe,  as  the  various  descriptions 
of  labour  required  are  best  carried  on  by  persons  who  have  had  special 
training. 

The  West  Cascade  region  of  the  province  is  densely  wooded,  chiefly  with 
many  species  of  gigantic  conifers,  but  a  very  large  part  of  the  East  Cascade 
region  (see  page  55)  is  generally  unwooded,  or  but  thinly  wooded.  Where 
wood  exists  in  the  East  Cascade  region  the  conifers  still  predominate. 
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The  settler  who  is  near  auy  main  lino  of  communication  should  not  look 
u]H)n  his  fine  timber  as  a  valueless  possession  which  may  Ix;  wasted  improvi- 
dently.  The  timber  on  his  farm  may,  within  his  own  lifetime,  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  soil  of  his  farm. 

In  reply  to  many  letters  from  Eastern  Canada  as  to  the  "lumbering 
business  "  in  British  Columbia,  I  may  state  that  it  is  already  an  irrpcrtant 
industry  and  capable  of  considerable  extension.  During  10  years  endinp; 
1870,  about  60  million  feet  of  rough  and  dressed  Douglas  fir  lumber,  with  a 
quantity  of  shingles,  laths,  pickets,  and  about  3500  spars,  were  exported. 
This  exficrt  has  greatly  increased  since.  Wages  to  woodmen  range  from  25 
to  45  gold  dollars  a  month  with  board,  and  the  same  in  saw-mills,  with 
higher  wages  for  a  fbw  of  the  more  skilled  and  responsible  men.  The  snow  is 
iiot  of  any  use  in  logging  in  the  seaboard  districts.  Logging  roads  are  made 
through  the  woods,  and  the  logs  are  drawn  by  oxen,  a)  d  rolled  into  the  water 
and  floated  to  the  mills.  Work  in  the  woods  goes  on  throughout  the  year, 
but  time  is  lost  to  workmen  when  it  rains  heavily  in  winter.  Rivers  are  not 
greatly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  logs.  The  business  at  present  is  carried 
on  almost  entirely  on  salt  water.  There  are  15  saw-mills  throughout  the 
province,  but  of  these  3  only  furnish  cargoes  for  export.  Logs  delivered  at 
the  mill  cost  from  4  to  6  dollars  a  thousand  feet  superficial,  and  the  cost  of 
sawing  adds  other  5  to  7  dollars. 

In  British  Columbia  leases  of  unpre-empted  Crown  lands  may  be  obtained 
on  very  easy  terms,  but  subject  to  pre-emption  by  individuals  who,  however, 
are  not  allowed  to  cut  timber  on  the  pre-empted  land  for  sale,  or  for  any 
purpose,  except  use  upon  the  pre-emptor's  farm. 

As  regards  w^ter  power,  the  whole  country  is  full  of  most  picturesque 
waterfalls  of  all  sizes,  many  of  which  might  be  used  for  \o<.  „w-mills  and 
other  mills.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether,  within  the  Douglas  fir 
region,  near  the  coast,  many  good  water  privileges  can  be  found  suitably 
placed,  and  with  a  sufBciently  regular,  powerful,  all-thfi-year-round  flow  of 
water  to  drive  large  export  saw-mills.  Probably  steam-power  will  always  be 
found  safest  for  large  saw-mills. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  British  Columbian  rivers  for  "  logging " 
purposes,  the  lumberman  must  bear  in  mind  the  physical  structure  of  the 
North  American  continent,  according  to  which  the  long  and  gentle  slopes 
descend  from  the  spine  of  the  continent — the  Rocky  range — towards  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  short  and  rapid  slopes  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  gives  a  character  to  the  rivers  west  of  the  Rocky  range.  The  river.s 
generally  are  interrupted  by  rapids ;  they  often  flow  compressed  between 
gloomy  rocky  walls;  they  rise  and  fall  with  great  rapidity.  The  aridness  of 
the  country  east  from  the  Cascade  range  in  British  Columbia  diminishes  the 
volume  of  the  East  Cascade  rivers  very  much — the  Fraser  in  fact  being,  as 
already  said,  the  only  one  strong  enough  to  get  through  the  Cascade  range  to 
the  sea. 

That  the  Fraser  Elver,  if  valuable  timber  grows  near  its  upper  waters,  may 
be,  by  the  adoption  of  "  slides  "  and  other  improvements,  made  available  for 
water  carriage  of  logs  from  the  East  Cascade  region  to  the  seaboard  for  export 
purposes,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  the  difficulty  and  expense  will  postpone  this 
undertaking  until  the  suppliea  of  timber  in  the  West  Cascade  region,  both  in 
English  and  American  territory,  are  considerably  exhausted.    The  saw-miller 
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who  proposes  to  cut  fi>r  exi^vt  must  look  at  pret<cnt  for  a  saw-mill  location 
and  a  logging  ground  in  the  West  Cascade  region. 

The  only  timber  exported  in  cargoes  is  that  of  the  Douglas  fir,  commonly 
called  "  pine."  It  is  a  tough,  strong  wood,  well  adapted  for  beams,  but  good 
also  for  planks  and  deals.  It  makes  excellent  masts  and  yards,  and  is  us«;d 
for  shipbuilding  and  housebuilding.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  150  to  200 
feet,  and  attains  a  thickness  of  5  to  8  feet  at  the  butt.  It  carries  its  (uickness 
well  up.  Dressed  masts  of  36  inches  in  diameter,  at  one-third  from  bitt,  and 
with  proper  proportions  for  the  required  length,  have  been  supplied  from  the 
Douglas  fir  forests.  This  r)riti3h  Columbian  wood  is  known  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain,  as  "  Oregon  pine,"  though  Oregon  does  not 
export  it  to  these  markets.  A  good  growing  demand  for  British  Columbian 
Douglas  fir  timber  and  square  timber  exists  in  South  America,  Australia,  and 
China,  and  a  few  cargoes  of  spars  are  sent  anniuiUy  to  England. 

This  Doui^las  fir  (or  "  Douglas  pine,"  or  "  Oregon  pine  ")  predominates  in 
the  forests  of  the  West  Cascade  region,  but  not  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  East 
Cascade  region.  It  is  plentiful  in  Washington  Territory  (United  States) 
The  Douglas  fir  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  llocky  MounUvin  valleys,  on  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,  and  here  and  there  eastward  as  far  aa  the  head 
waters  of  the  Platte.  At  present  the  principal  seats  of  its  manufacture  for 
export  are  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  Puget  Sound  (Unitnd  States). 
The  Douglas  fir  does  not  grow  in  any  quantity  north  of  Millbank  Sound,  iu 
lat.  52°. 

The  principal  existing  mills  are  in  the  New  Westminster  district,  and  pro- 
bably that  neighbourhood  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  export  of 
Douglas  fir.  The  Nasse-Skena  district  looks  like  a  good  saw-milling  country 
on  the  map,  but  the  Douglas  fir,  as  just  said,  is  not  found  so  far  north.  The 
inlets  on  the  mainland,  or  some  of  the  outlying  islands  between  Millbank 
Sound  and  the  New  Westminster  district,  probably  otftT  locations  for  export 
saw-mills,  but  it  is  not  known,  however,  at  present,  that  these  places  can  be 
found  readily.  Many  of  the  inlets  are  almost  wall-sided,  with  short  water- 
courses or  torrents  emptying  into  them  the  water  collected  among  the  sur- 
rounding gloomy  mountains.  The  rivers  generally  which  flow  into  these 
inlets  are  not  good  "  logging "  rivers.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  extent  of 
sheltered  water-line  between  Millbank  Sound  and  the  New  Westminster 
district,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  suitable  places  for  large 
Douglas  fir  export  saw-mills  are  to  be  found  where  practical  saw-millers  would 
make  fortunes. 

The  West  Cascade  region  is  difficult  to  traverse,  and  has  not  been  a  tenth 
part  explored  by  saw-mill  men.  If  it  should  prove  that  suitable  locations  for 
large  saw-mills  are  few,  the  value  of  these  to  the  possessors  will  be  propor- 
tionately increased. 

The  saw-mill  business  in  British  Columbia  would  be  greatly  helped  if  the 
San  Francisco  market  were  opened  by  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  dvty  on 
foreign  lumber. 

None  of  the  other  conifers  in  the  north-west  are  likely  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Douglas  fir  for  export  trade,  until  the  latter  is  completely  exhausted  in 
accessible  situations  in  both  English  and  American  territory.    I  may,  how- 
ever, name  a  few  of  these  conifers. 
Meuzies'  fir  ("spruce  fir,"  or  "black  spruce")  is  pleuiiful ;  smaller  than  the 
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Douglas  fir,  but  still  a  Titan.  Meiten's  tir  ("  hemlock  spnice ")  is  also  a  very 
largo  tree,  with  a  straight  trunk.  The  wood  of  these  trees  has  little  export 
value  compared  willi  the  Douglas  fir.  Hemlock  lasts  well  in  the  ground  and 
makes  good  laths.  Another  large  fir  is  the  "  Canada  fir,"  but  the  timber  is 
inferior,  though  when  seasoned  it  makes  boards,  scantling,  and  shingles. 
The  bark  is  useful  in  tanain?.  The**  Contorted  pine" — which  some  call  the 
"Scotch  fir" — is  found  throiigh  the  valley  of  the  Frascr  on  the  high  grounds  ; 
it  grows  from  25  to  50  feet  high,  mid  1  iooi  in  diameter.  On  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Fraser  this  tree  is  plentiful,  but  of  little  value  except  .or  its  resin. 
The  white  pine  (the  north-western  representative  of  the  Strobus)  is  a  fiile  tall 
tree,  with  wood  like  the  white  pine  of  Eastern  Canada,  but  it  is  not  known  to 
grow  sufficiently  in  groves  to  supply  large  exiwrt  saw-mills.  For  local  u.ses 
the  white  pine  will  bo  important. 

In  selecting  a  farm,  the  settler  will  rind  small  cedar  a  most  valuable  fann- 
wood  for  fencing  and  roofing.  It  is  durable  and  easily  split.  Cedar  grows 
scattered  among  the  fir  forests.  Many  fine  sjiecimens  are  found  on  the  moun- 
tains, 30  to  40  feet  round  at  the  butt,  and  200  feet  high.  The  Indians  use 
cedar  for  numerous  purposes;  I  speak  of  the  Thuja  gigantea.  It  becomes  rare 
as  you  go  north,  and  ceases  about  68°.  There  is  another  fine  tree  of  the  same 
kind,  the  yellow  cypress  (  Cupressus  nutkaenais).  This  grows  small  in  Vancouvei- 
Island  and  in  the  south  of  the  West  Cascade  region,  but  north  of  53°,  up  to 
about  Sitka,  it  is  plentiful,  and  as  large  as  its  southern  congener,  the  cedar. 
The  yellow  cypress  is  tough,  light,  and  fragrant,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  I 
think  it  likely  that  it  will  be  exported  in  small  cargoes  when  the  Nasse-Skena 
district  is  settled. 

The  alder  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  fir-forests,  chiefly  beside  streams, 
or  in  cool,  humid  places.  It  grows  to  about  30  or  40  feet,  with  a  straight  smooth 
trunk.  Alder  land  is  generally  good,  and  is  easily  cleared.  Alder  makes  gootl 
firewood.  The  large-leaved  maple  is  our  beat  substitute  for  hard  wood ;  it 
grows  70  feet  high  and  2  or  3  feet  thick,  generally  on  the  banks  of  streams  and 
in  rich  river-bottoms.  The  Indians  make  snow-shoes,  spear-handles,  &c.,  of 
this  wood,  and  weave  baskets,  hats,  and  mats,  from  the  inner  bark.  It  is 
plentiful  in  the  Nasse-Skena  district,  but  is  found  scattered  in  the  West  Cascade 
region  generally  (including  Vancouver  Island).  The  crab-apple  is  common  in 
swampy  places,  but  of  no  great  size.  It  is  hard  enough  to  take  polish.  Birch 
is  found  scattered  in  the  Nasse-Skena,  and  also  again  in  the  Kootenay  districts. 
Some  say  the  elm  grows  in  the  last-named  district. 

The  oak  (Garry's  oak)  is  too  rare  a  tree  in  British  Colun\bia  to  be  of  much 
value.  It  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Vancouver  Island — for  instance,  near 
Victoria— on  lands  over  which  firs  have  not  yet  encroached.  Many  of  the 
oaks  in  Saanich  are  straight  and  of  fair  dimensions,  say  2i  feet  to  3  feet  through. 
The  wood  is  useful  though  inferior  to  the  English  oak.  I  need  not  mention  the 
arbutus,  dogwood,  cottonwood,  and  other  trees,  as  the  immigrant  does  not 
require  a  complete  catalogue  of  trees. 


Sheep  Fanning. 

Sheep  thrive  well  in  British  Columbia,  increase  rapidly,  and  are  profitable 
both  for  the  mutton  and  wool  they  yield.  A  considerable  population,  which  will 
eat  mutton,  will  always  be  employed  in  mining,  agricultural,  and  other  pursuits. 
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One  great  reason,  probably,  why  the  supply  of  wool  is  so  small,  compara- 
tively, iu  North  America  (including  the  United  States),  is  that  the  character- 
istics of  the  soil,  surface,  and  climate  of  the  north-west  of  the  continent  have 
not  been  known,  and  that  consequently  sheep  have  not  been  taken  to  the  part 
of  the  country  siwcially  suited  for  wool-bearing  animals.  Mountain-sheep  and 
goats  have  been  found  in  the  nortl  -west  from  the  earliest  known  period. 
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Sheep— West  Cascade  Region. 

In  the  humid,  wooded  West  Cascai'o  region  there  are  few  large  ranges  for 
sheep,  and  at  present  the  wolves  and  panthers  occasionally  kill  sheep,  as  well 
as  pigs.  If  these  pests  would  permit  it,  the  West  Cascade  farmers  might 
always  advantageously  add  a  few  head  of  sheep  to  their  general  farming  sljck, 
as  is  done  in  Eastern  Canada. 

These  sheep  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  farm  by  eating  the  grass  which  other 
stocks  did  not  consume,  and  by  giving  gootl  manure  in  return.  The  wool  also 
would  generally  command  a  good  price,  as  small  flocks  can  be  better  cared  for 


than  large  ones. 


Sheep — East  Cascade  Region. 


Thriving  flocks  of  2000  sheep  are  found  in  the  Kast  Cascade  region,  but 
"  wool-growing  "  is  yet  quite  in  its  infancy.  The  plains  and  undulating  grassy 
table-lands  of  the  East  Cascade  region  are  especially  cattle-lands ;  but  bold, 
hilly  land  with  natural  features,  affording  shelter  from  wind  and  weather,  such 
as  the  sheep-farmer  likes,  can  be  found  in  many  parts.  Lower  ground  also, 
stony  and  dry,  would  answer  well  in  this  region  for  sheep,  except,  perhaps, 
the  alkali  lands,  which,  it  is  said,  cause  wool  to  be  deficient  in  lustre  and 
strength. 

I  have  already  six)ken  of  the  natural  pasture,  bunch-grass,  as  a  prime  grass 
for  fattening  all  the  year  round,  and  as  also  being  delicate  and  liable  to  be 
injured  by  close,  continuous  sheep-feeding. 

There  are  various  other  good  grasses — black  sage,  for  instance,  which  sheep 
are  very  fond  of —and  my  belief  is  that  these  grasses  are  in  sufficient  quantity 
on  good  natural  sheep-runs  to  justify  the  expectation  of  sheep-fanning  being 
undertaken  on  a  great  scale. 

I  am  quite  aware  it  is  one  thing  to  have  sheep  )nerely  as  an  adjunct  to  a  farm 
or  other  establishment,  or  as  fat  stock  for  the  markets,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  establish  a  wool-producing  sliuep-station,  distinctively  on  p,  secure  and  self- 
supporting  footing.     It  is  tlie  latter  undertaking  I  am  thinking  of. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Anderson,  author  of  a  Prize  Essay  on  the  country,  and  who  has 
travelled  much  through  it  as  an  officer  of  the  Ihid.sou's  Bay  Company,  says 
that  he  "  can  recall  to  mind  extensive  tracts  which  seem  sjx'cially  adapted  for 
the  pasturing  of  very  extensive  flocks.'' 

The  climate,  though  variable  within  certain  limit«,  is,  as  already  explained, 
on  the  whole,  temperate  in  summer  and  winter ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
grass  is  generally  in  such  a  state  that  the  sheep  would  not  lose  condition.  The 
soil  in  general  is  dry ;  the  supply  of  pure  water  abundant. 

Disease  among  the  flocks  now  existing  in  the  East  Cascade  region  has  been 
most  rare.  The  sheep  are  not  subject  to  that  formidable  enemy  of  the  sheep- 
farmer,  the  scab. 
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Kind  of  Sheep. 

The  sheep,  of  coiirso,  must  be  adapted  to  the  country.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  sheep-farming.  A  man  may  change  his  '*  run,"  bui,  he 
cannot  easily  chango  his  flock. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  several  expori(>nced  shcop-farmers  in  Scotland,  with  whom 
I  have  consulted,  that  a  suitiibic  breed  lor  the  whole  of  British  Columbia  might 
be  found  in  a  cioss  between  a  Cheviot  ewe  and  a  Leicester  ram. 

The  largo  and  heavy  Cheviot  proper  would  strna  tlie  wetness  of  the  West 
Cascade  region,  as  well  as  the  winter  cold  of  the  East  Cascade  region ;  but  this 
sheep  might  not  like  the  hjt  summers  of  the  latter.  Again,  the  Cheviot  is 
inclined  to  roam,  and  yields  comparatively  little  wool.  Crossing  a  Cheviot 
t!we  with  a  Leicester  ram,  however,  would  produce  a  sheep  which  probably 
would  stand  both  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  East  Cascade  region ;  this  crossing 
would  at  the  same  time  tame  the  Cheviot,  make  the  sheep  more  disposed  to 
take  on  fat,  and  would  almost  double  the  fleece,  while  improving  the  quality 
of  the  wool. 

Wliile  travelling  in  Colorado  lately  where  the  climate  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  portions  of  British  Columbia,  I  was  told  that  the  favourite  plan  there 
for  wool-sheep  was  to  cross  imported  thorough-bred  Merino  rams  with  native 
Mexican  ewes.  The  latter  are  believed  to  be  the  old  Spanish  Merino  breed, 
run  out,  but  healthy,  hardy,  and  acclimated. 

This  cross  prepared  the  way  for  mutton-sheep,  crossing  readily  with  South- 
down or  Cotswold,  and  giving  a  large  frame  and  fine  mutton. 

There  are  good  breeds  of  sheep  in  Oregon  (quite  close  to  British  Columbia) — 
Southdowns,  Cotswolds,  Merinos,  and  also  a  cross  of  the  Merino  and  Leicester. 

The  Merino  blood  results  in  the  production  of  short  heavy  fine  wool,  which 
I  am  told,  is  found  in  California  to  be  rather  short  for  the  manufacture  of 
"  fine  goods  "  and  too  expensive  for  "  common  goods,"  owing  to  the  shortness 
and  shrinkage. 

Goats. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  America  for  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat — an 
a)  Imal  that  would  proliably  thrive  well  in  British  Columbia. 

These  animals  delight  in  stony  or  rocky  places.     They  are  more  attached* 
to  the  place  where  they  have  been  bred  than  sheep,  are  more  sagacious,  and 
require  less  herding. 

They  are  inclined  to  breed  oftener  than  once  a  year,  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  They  often  produce  twins,  and  having  an  abundance  of 
milk,  are  able  to  rear  their  young  well.  On  any  farm  where  they  thrive  well, 
they  are  not  liable  to  any  disease  ;  consequently  the  increase  of  a  flock  is  very 
rapid. 

Goats  should  lamb  when  there  is  young  grass.  If  grass  be  scarce,  and  the 
goats  consequently  have  little  milk,  or  if  their  udders  be  tender,  they  will 
reject  their  kids.  To  make  goats  take  to  their  offspring  is  the  only  difficulty 
connected  with  farming  them.  Young  goats,  more  than  old  ones,  are  liable 
to  this  fault.  After  the  kids  are  a  month  or  six  weeks  old — during  which 
thoy  should  not  be  allowed  to  follow  the  flock  and  get  lost  behmd  stones  or 
heaps,  or  destroyed  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey — neither  young  nor  old  require 
any  particular  attention.  In  fact,  they  should  be  left  alone  as  much  as 
possible.     When  the  hair  becomes  loose  it  should  be  combed  off  for  market. 
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General  Remarks  or  Wool  Growing. 

Upin  the  wliilf',  it  may  bo  said  that  the  sheep  and  goat  fiirminj;  cnpabilitios 
of  Britisli  Columbia  are  wcrtli  '^lo  atlt;ritiou  of  practical  Hheop-farmcrs  in  Grejit 
J^ritain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  ^ew  Zt.iland. 

I  need  not  ixjint  out  the  avlvantago  of  Icinff  early  in  the  country  to  start 
sheep- farming  on  the  natural  i)asture8,  bcfoiu  ;ihnep-farmins  bccojues  an  att'air 
of  cultivated  grasses  and  enclosures.     This  is  a  ^^rcal  point. 

Sheep-land  in  New  Zealand  sells  high,  and  there  is  bat  a  limited  quantity. 
Victoria,  again  is  out  of  the  question,  as  every  acre  of  sheeij-livud  is  taken  ii[) 
(that  is,  claimed  and  occupied)  right  through  to  Sydney,  and  heavily  tnxeil. 
South  Australia  again — there  is  no  surface  water ;  all  well-sinking — whicii  is 
very  expensive.  The  days  have  gone  by  for  an  overseer  or  manager  in  thcso 
countries  to  get  a  share,  or  even  an  interest,  in  a  run,  and  aic  colonial  laws 
arc  pressing  heavily  on  the  squatters. 
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Fisheries. 

In  speaking  of  the  fisheries  of  British  Columbia,  one  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  speaking  of  something  which  has  no  existence.  With  the  exception  of  a 
tew  factories  for  putting  up  salmon  in  ♦■ns  on  tJio  Eraser  River,  and  one  or 
two  whaling  enterprises  of  a  few  years'  standing,  no  attempt  whatever  has 
lieen  made  to  develop  the  actually  marvellous  resource$  of  this  province  in 
the  way  of  fish.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  fish  that  aro  to 
be  found  in  quantities  that  would  warrant  the  establishment  of  liaheries, 
adding  a  brief  description  of  tbe  habits,  locality,  and  commercial  utility  of  (,'ach 
class  of  fish. 

Description  of  fish,  found  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island : — 
Whale,  sturgeon,  salmon,  oolachan  or  houlican,  cod,  herring,  halibut,  sardine, 
anchovy,  oysters,  haddock,  and  dog-fish. 

There  is  no  law  governing  fisheries  in  British  Colimibia.  Fishing  is  carried 
(m  throughout  the  year  without  any  restrictions.  This  state  of  things  is  well 
suited  to  a  new  and  thinly  jxipulated  coimtry.  The  restrictions  of  a  close 
season  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  province  at  p'-esent,  and  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Whale. — On  this  subject  the  Hon.  II.  L.  Langevin,  C.B.,  reports : — 
"  1  saw  one  of  the  whalers,  the '  Byzantium,'  in  Deep  Bay.  She  was  an  English 
brig, commanded  by  Captain  Calhoun,  and  on  board  of  her  was  Captain  Roys,  the 
inventor  of  an  explosive  ball,  which  is  used  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  which, 
on  penetrating  the  marine  monster,  explodes,  and  throws  out  a  harpoon.  Tlio 
lirst  whale  against  which  this  projectile  was  used  was  killed  in  18(38.  lu 
1869  and  1870,  the  company  made  use  of  a  small  steam- vessel ;  and  their 
success  last  year  induced  them  to  devote  to  the  trade  a  brig  of  179  tons, 
juanned  with  twenty  hands. 

"  I  was  assured  that,  if  that  expedition  proved  a  success,  there  is  room  in  our 
Pacific  waters  for  at  least  fifty  undertakings  of  a  similar  character,  I  observe 
that,  since  my  return,  the  whaling  schooner  *  Industry '  has  arrived  at 
Victoria  witii  300  barrels,  or  about  10,000  gallons  of  oil,  after  an  absence 
of  only  five  weeks.  One  of  the  whales  killed  during  the  expedition  was  sixty 
leet  long,  and  would  certaimy  yield  nearly  seventy  barrels  of  oil. 
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"  Ou  this  subject  the  Blue  Book  of  1870  coiitiiins  the  following  : — 
"  'During  the  ycnr  there  were  three  whaling  connmniea  in  oxiHteiicc  (one  of 
these  has  since  broken  down).  Thirty-two  whales  were  killed,  yielding 
25,800  gallons  of  oil,  worth  50  cents  |)er  gallon.  There  was  one  vessel  with 
boats,  and  there  were  two  stations  with  boats,  altogether  employing  forty-niu" 
hands.  The  capital  invested  in  this  interest  amounted  to  about  20,000 
dollars. 

" '  The  dog-fish  catch  exceeds  in  imi)ortiince  that  of  the  whales.  50,000 
gallons  of  dog-fish  oil  were  rendered,  worth  40  cents  per  gallon.  This  branch 
of  industry  is  steadily  progressing.' 

"  From  another  source  I  have  obtained  the  following  information  rcsi)ccting 
1871:— 

"  '  There  are  three  whaling  expeditions  now  in  action  in  the  waters  of  British 
Columbia,  viz. : — 

" '  1st.  The  British  Columbia  Whaling  Company,  with  the  *  Kate,'  a  schooner 
of  70  tons,  outlay  15,000  dollars.  They  have  already  secured  20,000  gallons  ; 
they  expect  10,000  more.  The  value  of  oil  here  is  37  cents  a  gallon.  In 
England  it  is  worth  35/.  a  ton  of  252  gallons.  This  company  have  in  addition 
secured  already  30,000  gallons  of  dog-fish  oil,  worth  37  cents  here  ix;r  gallon, 
55  cents  in  California,  and  35Z.  a  ton  in  England. 

"  2nd.  The  brig  *  Byzantium,'  179  tons,  expenditure  20,000  dollars.  Their 
take  for  the  year  is  not  known. 

"  '  3rd.  Steamer  *  Emma '  and  screw  *  Industry,'  expenditure  10,000  dollars, 
estimated  take  15,000  gallons.'" 

Tliis  coast  is  considered  by  an  old  whaler  from  Providence  to  be  one  of 
the  best  fields  in  the  world  from  whence  to  start  whaling  enterprises.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  as  compared  with  northern  Atlantic  climates,  and  the 
sheltered  coasts  of  British  Columbia,  offer  great  advantjvges  to  whale-fishing 
companies. 

The  Sturgeon  abounds  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of  British  Columbia. 
It  attains  a  gigantic  size,  over  500  lbs.  in  weight.  The  flesh  is  excellent, 
both  fresh  and  smoked.  No  attempt,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  ever  been  made 
to  put  the  fish  up  for  market.  Its  commercial  value  is  derived  from  the 
isinglass  and  caviare  which  can  be  made  from  it.  I  am  not  aware  of  there  having 
been  any  attempt  made  to  manufacture  isinglass  in  the  province.  Caviare  of 
excellent  quality  has  been  produced.  At  present  I  should  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  person  in  the  province  capable  of  making  isinglass, 
which  is,  therefore,  a  resource  entirely  imdeveloped  as  yet. 

Salmon. — The  salmon  in  the  waters  of  British  Columbia  arc  excellent  in 
quality,  varied  in  species,  and  most  abundant.  In  the  rivers,  which  they 
l^netrate  up  to  their  head  waters,  they  are  caught  by  a  drag-net  in  the  deei> 
waters,  and  by  a  bag-net  in  the  rapids.  In  the  sea  they  are  generally  caught 
with  hook  and  line ;  a  canoe  at  certain  seasons  can  be  filled  in  a  day  by  the 
latter  method.  The  Eraser  River  salmon  is  justly  famous.  They  begin  to 
enter  the  river  in  March,  and  different  kinds  continue  to  arrive  until  October, 
the  successors  mixing  for  a  time  with  the  last  of  their  forerunners.  There 
is  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  in  the  periodical  arrivals  of  each  kind  in  this 
river  than  at  the  coasts  and  islands.  The  salmon  is  used  fresh,  salted,  pickled, 
smoked,  and  kippered,  and  for  export  is  put  up  salted  in  barrels,  and  fresh 
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ill  one-  or  two-pound  tins  ;  tlio  luttcr  |irucc8N  Im8  only  U'cn  coiinnonccd  (hiriiii; 
till)  past  three  ycnrd.  The  article  prtxlucMKl  is  of  a  moHt  excollt-nt  (lencriptioii, 
ami  will  iloiibtU'HS  prove  a  Hourco  of  coiisiiUiablo  cxj)ort  trade  when  it  iHcunus 
known  in  suitablu  luiuketH.  There  would  ap()Car  to  be  no  limit  to  the  catch 
of  Hulinon,  but  tiie  queHtion  of  market  must  alwny  l)e  conHidurcd. 

Oolurhanii  or  llouUcann. — This  small  fi«li,  about  the  size  of  a  sprat,  api)ears 
in  the  rivers  of  British  Columbia  and  alwut  certain  fstnaries  on  the  coast, 
towards  the  end  of  April.  Their  run  lasts  alx)Ut  three  weeks,  during  which 
time  they  may  be  captuied  in  myriads.  Katen  fresh,  they  are  most  delicious, 
and  they  are  also  excellent  when  sivlted  or  smoked.  'J'his  fish  produces  oil 
abundantly,  which  is  of  a  pure  and  excellent  qunlity,  and  which,  some  think, 
will  eventually  supersede  cod-liver  oil.  The  fish  are  cau>;ht  with  a  ihjIo 
about  10  feet  in  length,  alon^j;  which  are  arranged,  for  5  feet  at  the  end,  nails 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  only  about  li  inch  apart.  The  comb  is  thrust 
smartly  into  the  water,  brouj^ht  up  with  a  backward  sweep  of  the  hands,  and 
is  rarely  found  without  3  or  4  fish  impaled  on  the  nails.  1  have  seen  a  canoe 
filled  with  them  in  2  hours  by  a  couple  of  hands. 

Cod. — Several  kinds  of  cod  are  found  in  the  waters  of  British  Columbia, 
which  are  excellent  both  fresh  and  cured.  It  has  been  often  asserted,  I  cannot 
say  with  what  truth,  that  the  true  cod  is  found  on  the  liiitish  (Columbian 
coast.  That,  however,  remains  to  be  proved.  The  true  cod  is  found  in  the 
waters  near  Behring's  Straits. 

Ikrrinfj. — This  fish  also  abounds  during  the  winter  months,  and  is  of 
good  sound  quality.  It  comes  into  the  harbours  about  March.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  province,  both  fresh  and  smoked,  but  nothing  has  been  done  iu 
the  way  of  export. 

llalihut. — There  are  many  halibut  banks  in  the  waters  of  this  province. 
The  fish  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  are  caught  by  deep-sea  lines.  They  arc 
only  used  in  the  province  at  present.  They  are  of  first-rato  quality,  and  an 
excellent  article  of  food. 

Sardines. — These  are  found  among  the  herrings.  I  cannot  state  if  they 
are  precisely  the  fish  known  to  commerce  under  that  designation,  or  in  what 
quantity  they  exist ;  but  they  are  firm  in  flesh  and  excellent  in  flavour. 

Anchovy. — This  fish  is  only  second  to  the  oolachan,  or  houlican,  in  it.s 
abundance.  During  the  autumn  it  aboimds  in  the  harbours  and  inlets,  and 
may  be  taken  with  great  ease  in  any  quantity.  Eaten  fresh,  they  have  rather 
a  bitter  flavour. 

Haddock. — This  fish,  called  in  the  country  "  mackerel,''  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  has  no  resemblance,  is  a  great  favourite  both  fresh  and  cured.  It  is 
caught  in  the  winter  months,  and  when  smoked  forms  a  luxurious  addition  to 
the  breakfast-table.  A  very  large  trade  will  be  done  some  day  in  exporting 
this  fish  to  the  southern  ports  of  America,  where  fish  is  highly  valued  in  a 
smoked  or  cured  state. 

Dog-Fish. — This  species  of  fish  can  be  taken  with  great  facility  with  a 
line  and  hook  in  almost  any  of  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets  of  this  province. 
The  oil  extracted  from  them  is  obtained  in  abundance,  and  is  commercially 
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of  mucli  vaIuo.     It  is  prcxluced  in  mudonituly  kri^c  qminliticii  by  tho  Indiana, 
and  exported.     (Sec  Mr.  liani^civiii'a  Itcport,  qnotod  above.) 

(h/nttrs  are  found  iti  all  parts  <if  (ho  province.  Thotij^h  small  in  tlieir 
native  iKidn,  thoy  are  finely  llavoured  and  of  good  ijuality.  When,  in  courtic' 
of  tirao,  ru;4iilar  bodn  are  f()rmc<l,  and  their  projxir  ctdturo  h  commenced,  a 
largo  ox[H)vt  will,  uo  doubt,  take  placo  both  in  a  freuh  and  canned  state. 
Thero  in  a  largo  contiumptioit  of  oyHtera  in  cau.s  on  the  Pacific  coarit. 

Beet  Sugar. 

It  8ecn:t>  to  mo  alinoat  certain  that  Dritiuh  Columbia  will  produco  beet 
.sugar  for  herself,  and  jwrhaps  alsc*  to  exjKirt.  Tho  primary  essentials  for  this 
mauufacturo  aro  cheap  land  and  fuel,  and  pure  water — three  tliin;^«  which 
British  Columbia  cjm  otler  more  of  than  any  rc;^ion  ii;  North  America.  The 
uugar  uf  a  civilised  country,  it  is  said,  costs  nearly  as  much  as  its  wheat,  and 
certainly  beet  sugar  is  almost  a  necessity  in  British  Columbia,  where  tho  cost 
of  carriage  to  in  iny  parts  of  tlu!  country  must  always  add  so  much  to  the 
price  of  imjKjrted  c;uk!  sugar.  Tho  demand  in  the  proviuco  at  present  is, 
of  course,  in  i)ropnrtion  to  tho  jKipulation.  The  refuse"  of  the  beet  ia  good 
food  for  cither  beef-cattlc,  cows,  or  sheep — 3  tons  of  reluse  beet  bising  equal 
to  U  t(ms  of  tho  Itest  hay. 

T  believe  that  for  the  beet,  a  mixed  soil,  not  too  easily  dried,  is  best.  The 
alkaline  matter  should  not  bo  in  large  proportion  for  sugar,  but  for  spirit 
manufacture  this  circumstauco  is  not  so  important.  Deep  ploughing  is  .1 
requisite  to  success,  and  oven  double  ploughing  is  desirable.  Seed,  in  I']ngland, 
should  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  April.  A  fair  average  yield  would  be  20  tons 
of  beets,  and  the  leaves  besides.  A  beet  crop  takes  largcsly  from  the  soil 
valuable  ingredients — for  instance,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid — and  their  waste 
should  bo  supplied  by  manuring  with  the  refuse  matter  of  the  sugar  manu- 
facture. The  waste  liquor  of  distillation  alone  contains  three-fourths  of  the 
abstracted  potash.  The  manure  of  animals  fed  upon  tlie  pulp  and  the  leaves 
would  nearly  embody  the  remaining  fourth. 


Flax  Growing. 

The  existence  of  wild  hemp  and  flax  in  British  Columbia  promises  well  for 
their  cultivation.  An  immense  growing  demand  exists  for  these  and  other 
fibred  plants.  New  Zealand  hemp  in  1872  sold  for  2ol.  to  441.  per  ton  in 
London ;  the  tow  121.  to  18Z.  per  ton.  The  Egyptian  Government  dresseil 
flax  43/.  to  56?. ;  Egyptian  scutched  541.  to  60?.  jxir  ton.  Flax  is  a  crop 
which  requires  much  attention.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  grown  by 
settlers  who  are  hard  at  work  "making"  their  farms,  but  older  settlers  should 
try  this  *  ^^  as  a  portion  of  the  regular  rotation  on  their  farms.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  small  farmer's  crop,  sown  by  himself,  and  cleaned,  pulled,  steeped, 
and  sometimes  even  scutched,  by  his  wfe  and  children.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  grown  in  British  Columbia  until  labour  becomes  much 
cheaper.  I  imagine  the  best  plan  at  the  present  time  would  be  to  collect 
wild  hemp  or  flax,  also  to  cultivate  some  from  the  best  and  purest  seed,  and 
send  several  tons  of  the  simple,  unprepared  plants  to  be  dressed  in  England. 
It  will  thus  be  ascertained  what  the  wild,  and  also  the  cultivated  plants. 
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Ironi  BritiHh  Columbia  arc  rospoctivoly  fitted  for.  They  may  bo  fit  for  fine 
clothri,  or  only  for  ro|)c«,  twine,  and  coarHo  fabricH.  Flax  han  been  cultivated 
in  Oregon,  but  only  to  make  oil-cake  for  cattle.  If  Briti«h  Cohimbin  would 
.show  what  kind  of  honip  or  flax  Hho  can  produce,  the  next  <|iieHtion  would  bo 
to  got  farmcrH  in  a  district  to  <^row  flax  regtdarly,  and  subscribe  to  build  a 
soutch-niill  of  a  size  rcj^ulated  by  tho  pn)bablo  wants  of  the  flax-^rrowcra  in 
the  iniiuediato  nei>;hbourIiood.  A  small  '1-stand  mill  could  bo  built  for  750 
dollars  (150/.  En.^lisb).  Water-power  would  be  best  for  such  mills,  au  they 
would  only  bo  worked  for  part  of  tho  year.  Perhaps,  as  tho  ;;rowth  of  llax 
increased,  practical  flax-makers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  mi^ht  form  in  tho 
province  fliix-prcparinp;  associations  on  some  principle  not  rc<|uirin^  tho 
paying  out  of  high  \va;;e8.  Land  is  rich  and  cheap,  water  abundant,  wood 
plentiful,  and  perhaps  Chinese  or  Indian  hand  labour  mi^ht  be  used. 

Tlic  Government  of  the  province  can  j^ivo  full  information  as  to  tho  projier 
management  of  a  flax  crop.  It  may  hero  be  stated  that  flax  is  usually  grown 
<in  a  wide  range  of  soils — sandy,  calcareous,  clay,  loam,  peat,  &c.  Tho  most 
suitable,  probably,  is  a  deep  friable  clay  loam,  or  tho  alluvial  deposit  of  rivers. 
The  land  should  be  very  well  drained  and  Kubsoile<l,  and  thoroughly  weeded 
and  pulverized  like  a  garden  soil.  There  must  neither  be  \  ndcrground  nor 
surface  water.  Plough  in  winter  and  expose  to  action  of  frost.  Ilcplougli 
and  harrow  in  spring.  Sowing  time  in  Euroix;  is  March  to  May — say  Ajiril 
— 2i  bushels  to  the  statute  acre.  Favourite  seed  comes  from  Russia,  but 
Dutch  seed  is  extensively  used  for  heavy  soils,  'i'he  flnx  is  not  cut  with  tho 
scythe,  but  is  pulled  up  by  tho  roots. 
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Tobacco. 

That  tobacco  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  most  parts  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  East  Cascade  region  upjicars  now  to  be  beyond  a  doubt,  and  from  all  1 
can  learn  from  American  growers,  there  arc  quite  as  few  drawbacks  to  its 
successful  cultivation  there  as  in  any  part  of  America.  In  recommending 
this  crop,  however,  to  immigrants  as  a  source  of  profit,  I  should  certainly 
mislead  them  much  if  I  represented  it  as  one  which  could  bo  brought  into  tho 
market  in  a  saleable  state,  without  the  greatest  care  and  attention  in  every 
stage,  from  the  seed-bed  until  it  is  packed  for  manufacture.  The  rules  for  its 
preservation  are  perfectly  simple,  but  a  want  of  attention  to  them  mu.st 
inevitably  end  in  failure, — in  this  respect  differing  altogether  from  crops 
which  require  little  attention.  As,  however,  the  climate  and  soil  appear, 
judging  from  results,  to  be  so  well  suited  to  this  plant,  and  its  consumption, 
moreover,  being  now  so  general,  I  cannot  but  think  that  many  may  be 
induced  to  try  their  luck  with  it,  if  only  for  their  own  consumption.  If 
undertaken  by  ijkilled  tobacco  plajiters,  there  would  be  a  ready  and  profitable 
sale  for  almost  any  quantity. 

Tobacco,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  is  grown  to  the  oxtent  of  about 
7,000,000  lbs.  in  Holland,  5,000,000  lbs.  in  Belgium,  55,600,000  lbs.  in 
France,  4,700,000  lbs.  in  Austria,  3,000,000  lbs.  in  Greece,  and  274,000,000 
lbs.  in  the  United  States. 
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NoTKS  FOK  A  Yeah  respkcting  thk  Skttlements  at  Sumass  and 
Chilliwhack,  British  Columbia.    (See  page  52.) 

A  wearied  traveller  fiom  Ca; iboo  arrives.    He  says : — 

"  The  (>xprci>8  canoe  landed  iw  at  Klnset,  by  the  Sumass.  What  a  noble  landscape !  the  grass  so 
green,  the  earth  m>  cool,  the  flowers  bo  beautiful,  and  the  supper !  such  a  tre^t !  fresh  eggs,  fresh 
butter,  real  tea,  and  creum  that  stnacked  of  mountain  thyme.  1  wished  to  sleep  outside;  no!  1 
wanted  to  lie  outride  and  watch  the  stars  and  the  river  and  drink  the  ^'ure  air  all  night ;  but  the 
farmer  Insisted  cin  giving  me  a  bed.  I  tumbled  in,  and  was  nearly  lost  in  the  mountains  of  ('  vn.  I 
assure  you  I  was  asioniiihed  by  the  sleep  I  had  here." 

"  January  Sth. — The  huow  has  all  gone  from  this  neighbourhood,  except  that  which  has  drifted  in 
low  spots.  The  stock  in  general  are  looking  splendid;  farmers,  having  plenty  of  feed,  lost  none  of 
their  animals  during  the  Ia»t  cold  snap." 

"  Two  horses  dead  from  some  disease — public  meeting  about  bridges  and  roads ;  removing  driftwood 
from  river;  fences— the  following  resolution  passed  among  others : — 

"  '  That  the  Government  make  a  survey  during  the  coming  summer  of  the  Sumai^s  Valley,  for  the 
purpose  of  mukitie  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  a  dyke  to  prevent  the  flooding  by  the  Fraser  at 
Ligli  stages,  ot  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land  supposed  to  contain  from  15,0UU  to  25,000  acres  fit  for 
agiiculturul  purposi'S.' 

•'  February.— Had  weather— rains  and  snow— three  calves  eaten  by  wolves,  and  some  lost  in 
quagmires — some  weak  cattle  diod. 

"  Mcrch  lUA.— Weather  changeable;  has  been  raining ;  cattle  doing  well ;  fall  wheat  looking  well, 
tliuugh  winter  was  bud;  80  additional  acres  to  be  sown  in  spring— farmers  busy  ploughing;  fences 
and  improvements  going  on ;  two  years  ago  a  farm  sold  for  450  dollars  (90J.  English),  three  months 
ago,  1600  dollars  (320J.  English). 

"  New  gristmill  arranged  for — school  flourishing. 

"  AprU,  15^A.— Weather  beautiful— a  pinch  of  frost  occasionally— new  Tariif  disliked— 600  dollars 
(I•il)^  Kngllsh)  subscribed  for  Wesleyan  parsonage— cump  meeting  to  be  held  before  'high  water' 
this  year— seeding  not  yet  finished  -had  a  visit  from  buyers  of  work  cattle— potatoes  shipped  to  Yale 
eolii  for  2  cents.  {\d.  Kngllsh)  a  lb.  at  the  landing. 

"  i/ay  6/A.— Another  splendid  tract  of  'alder  brush'  land,  12,000  to  15,000  acres,  found  neor 
JLitsqul— soil  very  rich— new  road  will  go  near  it— 80  feet  obove  highest  water.  A  twin  heifer,  after 
a  bad  winter,  when  slaughtered,  yielded  62 [  lbs.  loose  fut.  Stock  well— new  flourlng-mlll  begun 
— seeding  about  finished- busy  planting  wheat— both  spring  and  fall  wheat  forcing  Its  way  out,  though 
the  past  weather  has  been  bad— delightful  weather — bright  sun— cloudless  sky— balmy  air — un- 
welcome night  visitor— a  slight  nip  by  Jack  Frost— very  unusual — mosqultots  not  appeared. 

"  May  18Wi.— The  Fnusor  rising  fast. 

"  Jane  25tA.— Dry— a  few  showers  wanted— petition  about  Post-offlce,  and  against  all  Uquor-Ucences 
—  school  teacher  appointed- will  bring  his  family— hotel  to  be  built. 

"  June  28Wi.— Beautiful  showery  weather— crops  well— haying  wIU  begin  In  a  few  days— t'-e  placi' 
now  has  a  eaw-mlU,  grist-mill,  market,  school,  and  church. 

"  July  3rii. — Too  dry— woods  seem  on  fire — water  at  Its  height  some  weeks  .igo- very  few  mosqui- 
toes—a  farmer  60  acres  wheat  in  one  block. 

"  July  20th. — Haying  about  finished — harvesting  commenced — root  crops  have  suffered  from  want 
of  rain— school  opens  next  Thursday— bush  fires  raging— smoke  annoying. 

"  Augutt  12th. — Fine  weather — crops  very  heavy— the  prairies  that  were  flooded  at  high  water  have 
splendid  gross- harvesting  drawing  to  close— good  crops — forest  burning  on  American  side — annual 
Weslcyan  Camp  Meeting  to  be  on  3rd  September— new  parsonage  begun -a  farmer  who  sowed  5 
bushels  of  wheat  (Chill  Club)  got  100  bushels — the  heads  averaged  70  to  100  kernels  each — grIst-mlU 
nearly  finished- a  fine  dwelling-house  being  erected — mosquitoes  disappeared — sent  35  dollars  sub- 
scription to  the  Royal  Columbia  Hospital  at  New  Westminster. 

"  September. — Some  farmers  not  quite  done  harvest — some  still  cutting  wild  hay  for  wintering— 
one  farmer  has  50  stacks  up— hay  very  good,  owing  to  low  overflow  of  Fraser  River  this  year — a 
marriage— thrashing  about  to  commence. 

Septemier  23rd.— Many  farmers  busy  ploughing  for  fall  wheat— thrashing  will  be  finished  soon— 
another  teacher  ftrrlyed- some  frost  on  night  of  I9th— heavy  rain  2l8t,  and  now  a  gale." 
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Abridged  Newspaper  Reports  for  one  year  kehpectino  the  Lillooet- 
Clinton  Country,  includino  Honapartk,  Williams  Lake,  and  up  to 
QuESNEL  Mouth.     (Sec  page  68.) 

"  Bonaparte  VuUcy,  January  l7tA— Stock  bus  not  siiffiTi'd,  except  a  few  cattle  which  ullpped  on 
the  Ice — fed  on  luge-bnish  on  the  side  hills,  not  coverod  with  snow. 

"  Clinton,  February  4th.— UaA  been  very  cold  about  Christmas,  mercury  frozen -gradually  mode- 
vated  to  freezing-point  on  10th  January — ranged  since  10  above  to  10  below  zero— stock  ddng  well — 
sleighing  splendid  from  the  Bonaparte  up— one  firm  will  have  100,000  lbs.  of  bacon  and  bams  for 
Cariboo  and  Omlneca  markets. 

"  Coche  Creek,  Febmary  20tt.— Winter  gone  suddenly— sudden  thaw— beef  cattle  rolling  in  fut — 
A  few  exhausted  stuck  died  during  winter. 

"  Clinton,  March  9<'(.— Spring  weather — all  .snow  gone— a  little  frost  at  nights — clear  sunshiny 
days — farmers  on  the  Thompson  and  Bonaparte  busy  ploughing — cattle  doing  well, 

"  Williams  Jjike,  April  lott.— All  seed  in  ground— cattle  quite  fat— Cache  Creek  and  Bonaparte 
mild  spring  weather. 

"  Llllooet,  April  27</t.— Wheat  crops  magnificent— cannot  see  the  land  from  the  road — green  blades 
waving  like  a  meadow  In  summer. 

"  Clinton,  July  30(A.— Busy  haying  and  harvesting— had  unusual  rain  for  such  a  dry  climate— might 
injure  hay  crop. 

"  Llllooet,  Augutt  lOtfc.— Everything  in  the  shape  of  a  crop  in  the  district  abundant  and  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

"  Augutt  20th. — Busy  harvesting- some  finished  on  the  Frascr  River,  and  now  eating  bread  from 
this  year's  wheat. 

"  Clinton,  October  lltA.— Fine  Cotswold  rams  arrived— flour-m 111  finished;  lum1)er(sawn  wood)  cost 
30  dollars  (61.  English)  per  thousand  feet  supprficial ;  shingles  for  the  roof  cost  8  dollars  (32*.  English) 
per  thousand  in  number.  The  new  thresher  has  threshed  this  month  6i  million  pounds  of  oats 
in  country  about  Williams  Lake,  l^ke  La  Hache,  and  San  .lose  Valley. 

"  JVoiemfter  7Wi.— Snow  fell  on  Llllooet  flat  (a  bench  of  the  Fraser  Hiver,  1000  feet  above  sea-level) 
severe  frost — zero— river  frozen  (this  was  a  very  bad  winter).  In  1H61,  the  severest  winter  known  for 
twenty  years  at  Llllooet  begun  on  27th  November,  and  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  to  end  of  Mt-ch." 
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Abridged  Report  of  Exploration,  New  Westminster  District,  by 
Mr.  John  Fannin  in  1873. 

That  part  of  the  New  M'eitminster  District  lying  beticeen  Bouiidary  Bay  and  the  Langley 
■'Settlement. — A  few  patches  of  swamp,  grass  land  were  met  with ;  also  two  belts  of  alder  land. 
With  the  exception  of  these,  the  country  is  heavily  timbered,  with  considerable  fallen  timber  and 
thick  undergrowth,  the  soil  light  and  gravelly— years  of  labour  before  even  the  mo«t  favourable 
parts  could  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  A  few  groves  of  excellent  fir  and  cedars ;  one 
about  three  miles  east  of  Hall's  Prairie,  and  the  other  between  the  latter  place  and  the  Boundary 
Line.  Hall's  Prairie — a  tract  of  fern  and  grass  land — is  situated  west  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Langley  Prairie,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Boundary  Line.  Soil,  black  loam  with  clay  and 
gravel  subsoil. 

In  and  cbout  the  Langley  District,  a  number  of  excellent  farms. 

The  Lf.ngley  P.airie  is  all  occupie<l;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  uncultivated. 

Between  Langley  and  Matsqui,  some  of  tlie  best  land  met  with  during  the  exploration.  Eastward 
from  southern  extremity  of  Langley  Prairie,  say  five  miles,  and  southward  towards  Boundary  Line, 
extends  a  strip  of  country  where  the  undergrowth  is  thick,  yet  tlie  soil  here  is  of  the  best  description 
(black  loam)  and  in  places  very  deep.  The  timber  has  been  nearly  all  destroyed  by  fire,  and  fallen 
timber  and  matted  undergrowth  form  an  almost  impenetrable  Jungle.  But  the  difficulties  In  the 
way  of  bringing  this  land  under  cultivation  are  not  so  formldiiblc  as  at  first  sight  appear.  A  fire 
pteced  in  here  about  the  m'"  ith  of  Octol)er,  should  the  season  bo  favourable,  would  sweep  it 
comparatively  clear.  Between  this  tract  and  the  river,  the  country  is  somewhat  broken  or  hilly,  and 
In  places  the  soil  light  and  gravelly. 

jtfafs^ui.— Eastward  towards  Matsqui,  and  reaching  within  one  mile  of  the  Matsqui  Prairie,  is 
situated  one  of  the  finest  belts  of  alder  land  in  the  district.    It  commences  near  the  river  and 
extends  southward  about  seven  miles,  and  is  probably  three  miles  wide.    The  timber  is  very 
nniform  in  size,  and  about  six  inches  through.    This  tract  of  land  is  comparatively  level  and  free  . 
from  undergrowth,  and  is  also  far  above  high  water  mark.    The  soil,  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 

Between  this  alder  belt  and  ^fatsqui  I'rairie,  the  country  is  slightly  rolling;  the  prairie  Itself 
being  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  maple  and  alder  ridges,  with  here  and  there  small  openings 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  fern.  The  timber  is  nearly  all  dead,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
clearing  it  off  and  bringing  the  land  to  a  state  of  cultivation,  arc  light  indeed  compared  with  those 
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wMcb  settlers  have  to  contend  with  in  other  conntrlea.  The  Are,  In  fact,  does  the  most  of  the  work : 
the  stutnps  and  roots  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  cnn  be  easily  gut  rid  of;  the  firn  is  the  worst  enmiy 
to  contend  with,  but  this  in  time  disiappcars.  Some  of  tliese  ridges  are  now  under  cultivation,  and 
tin,'  res\ilt  is  really  surprising.  I  was  sliown  a  field  of  wheat  which  was  growing  on  one  of  tlieni, 
and  I  have  no  hositiitlon  in  saying  that,  for  yield  and  quality  of  grain,  it  will  equal  anything  ever 
rained  in  the  Province. 

This  wheat  was  raised  on  ground  which  had  never  been  ploughed ;  the  land  had  merely  been 
bunit  over,  the  stumps  taken  out,  the  seed  sowed  and  harrowed  in ;  and  at  the  time  I  saw  it  (25th 
of  Au!?nst)  was  ready  for  reaping. 

Matsqui  Prairie  is  nlwut  four  miles  square,  and  is  subject  to  overflow  during  extreme  high  water  ; 
l)ut  for  the  greater  part  of  the  "year  affords  an  excellent  range  for  stock.  Nestling  between  th<- 
range  of  hills  on  the  west,  and  Sumass  Mountain  on  the  cast,  it  presents  a  very  charming  picture 
indeed. 

Sumass. — Between  Matsqui  Prairie  and  Sumass,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  tlnil>ered  land 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  Sumass  Mountain  fills  the  space. 

lieacbing  Sumass  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  thence  to  tlie 
Boundary  Line,  along  whicli  we  travelled  and  finished  our  exploration  of  the  country  south  ol' 
Mat'tqui.  Uere  and  there  small  patches  of  open,  fern  land  occrr;  but  aside  from  these  the  country 
is  heavily  timbered,  and  where  the  fire  has  not  crossed  very  fine  groves  of  cedar  and  fir  are  found. 
Hero  again  is  met  this  immense  growth  of  weeds,  oerry  bushes,  be,  which  covers  the  wljole  country 
westward  to  Langley.  The  soil  beinj;  of  a  rich  loamy  nature  is  formed,  no  doubt,  by  the  constant 
decaying  of  this  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  whidi  year  after  year  springs  up,  and  year  after  year  rot- 
away.    Between  Sumass  and  the  Boundary  Line  the  land  is  low  and  swampy. 

Sumass  Prairie  contains  an  area  of  nearly  25,000  acres,  but  much  of  it  is  subject  to  overflow . 
Considerable  high  land  is  contained  within  Us  boundaries,  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  th<' 
results  so  far,  have  been  not  only  encouraging,  but  in  some  instances  wonderfuL 

Root  crops  grow  remarkably  well  here,  thirty  tons  of  turnips  have  been  raised  from  one  acre. 
Potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  ic,  do  equally  as  well. 

Now,  to  illuBtTixte  the  small  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  attending  the  cultivation  of  this  land, 
I  will  merely  instance  one  field  of  wheat  of  eighty  acres  which  was  shown  me  by  a  farmer,  giving 
nearly  his  own  words.  The  cost  of  producing  this  wheat,  tliat  is  breaking  up  the  soil  from  its  original 
state,  sowing  and  including  seed,  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred  dollars,  Now,placingthe  average 
yield  of  tills  field  at  thirty  bushels  per  acre  (its  appearance  would  warrant  expectations  above  tlii> 
a%erage),  the  reader  can  form  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  on  the  labour  and  capital 
invested. 

Yet  it  has  been  fairly  provod,  by  practical  tests,  that  the  soil  of  the  low  land,  that  is  the  land 
subject  to  overflow,  is  the  most  productive.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  regret,  that  some  stejis 
have  not  been  taken,  and  some  plan  set  on  foot,  by  which  the  lands  of  this  extensive  valley  migln 
be  reclaimed.  Guarded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  ChlUlwhack  and  Sumass  Mountains,  it  presents 
a  frontiige  to  the  river  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  across  which,  and  between  the  points  of  these  twn 
mountains,  it  is  contended  a  dyke,  the  average  height  of  which  would  not  e.xceed  six  feet,  would 
effectually  reclaim  the  whole  valley.  It  is  also  claimed  by  practical  minds  that  the  actual  cost  ol 
dyking  would  not  exceed  an  average  of  one  dollar  per  acre.  Now  ten  times  this  amount  per  acre 
would  scarcely  leave  the  most  favourable  timbered  land  in  the  district  ready  for  the  plough.  Bui 
dyking  is  something  from  which  individu.-U  effort  shrinks,  and  which  Individual  labour  cannot  Ixr 
expected  to  accomplish  in  such  an  instance  as  this. 

tVu/tittftacfc.— Leaving  Sumass,  we  proceeded  direct  to  Ciililiwhack,  thcr»ce  across  the  country  in  a 
southerly  direction,  along  the  valley  of  tiie  Cboowallah  River  from  wliich  we  strike  the  Boundary 
Lino.  This  country,  probably  six  miles  in  extent,  is  all  timbered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pat(;hesof  open  burnt  land,  the  surface  broken  or  hilly;  the  soU  generally  good,  being  light  loam 
with  clay  subsoil;  but  on  tlie  hills  sandy,  mixed  with  gravel.  The  timber,  which  in  places  i."^ 
vahuible,  consists  of  fir,  cedar,  and  Cottonwood,  with  thick  undergrowth  of  vine-maple,  hazel,  and 
dogwood.  In  this  stretch  of  land,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Sumass  Settlement,  is  also 
situated  a  cranberry  marsh  of  about  five  hundred  acres. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Choowallah  River  several  flats  were  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  and 
very  good  crops  of  wheat,  timothy  bay,  potatoes,  &c.,  were  produced.  In  fact  I  foimd  all  along, 
from  Sumiiss  to  Cheam,  the  Indians  were  fast  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  whites  In  the  matter 
of  farming;  nearly  every  little  settlement  having  its  patches  of  cereals  and  root  crops.  Returning 
from  this  point  we  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Ghilliwhack  River  to  the  base  of  the  mountains; 
distant  from  Fraser  River  about  eight  miles.  The  features  of  the  country  here  are  more  favourable 
than  along  the  valley  of  the  Choowallah,  the  surface  being  not  so  much  broken,  and  the  soil  richer 
and  deeper.  The  timber  consists  of  cottonwood,  vine-maple,  and  alder,  with  a  few  scattering  fir  and 
cedar,  the  latter  very  large  but  of  a  poor  quality;  the  undergrowth,  hazel,  berry-bushes,  and  nettles. 
Coal  has  been  discovered  here  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Chilllwhock  is  perhaps  the  most  substantial  and  best  regulated  farming  district  on  the  mainland, 
not  in  the  Province;  hnt  it  might  not  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  this  report  to  proclaim  .facts 
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which  are  alrpady  patent  to  even  the  ciisual  observer,  were  it  not  for  the  purpofie  of  uddticing  proof 
iiH  to  what  can  be  attained  in  the  matter  of  fanning  on  the  Lower  Fraser  by  careful  Induiitry. 
iEere  arc  to  Ix;  Bccn  thoBc  t-igns  wliich  are  tlie  certain  indications  of  prosperity;  extensive  and 
eareruliy  cultivated  flelda,  large  and  well  filled  barns,  and  neat  and  comfortulilc  looking  farni-lioiiseH 
MHTounded  with  their  gardens  of  fmlt  and  vegetables.  These  signs  not  only  point  to  the  great 
liTtillty  I  if  the  soli,  but  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  the  new  settler  with  hope  and  energy,  and  to  this 
fiict  may  be  attributed  the  large  increase  of  settlers  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  last  thrc<;- 
months.    We  found  the  harvest  here  to  be  a  week  earlier  than  at  Siimass. 

Leaving  Chilliwhack  we  proceeded  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  settlement,  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  the  mountains.  Nature  of  country:  burnt  timber,  with  very  thick  undergrowtli 
of  hazel,  berry,  and  rose-bushes,  and  considerable  fallen  timber.  Soil,  dark  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 
At  the  base  of  the  mountains,  aud  probably  three  miles  from  the  Chilliwhack  Settlement,  we  crossed 
a  large  prairie  about  six  miles  long  and  from  two  to  four  wide,  covered  with  blue  joint  grass,  and  in 
places  pea-vine.  Although  at  present  perfectly  dry,  it  might,  in  consequence  of  Its  natural  drainag<' 
being  obstructed  by  btuver  dams,  be  at  certain  seasons  wet,  possibly  partly  submerged ;  but  being 
much  higher  than  high-water  mark  on  the  Fraser,  there  would  be  little  difflculty  in  removing  this 
ol\iection.  This  prairie  la  about  eight  miles  from  the  Cliilliwhack  landing;  and  between  It  and 
C'hoam,  and  approaching  near  the  river,  two  smaller  prairies  are  found,  each  of  about  one  mile  in 
extent. 

Leaving  the  large  prairie,  and  travelling  cast  towards  Cheam,  we  crossed  a  grove  of  very  fine  green 
timber  (fir)  situated  about  five  miles  from  Chilliwhack  Settlement,  and  bordering  on  the  Cheam 
Slough ;  and  two  miles  furiht- r  on  we  came  upon  another  fine  belt  of  alder  land,  something  similai' 
in  extent  to  tliat  west  of  Matsqui.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  black  loam  with  clay  bottom.  The  soil 
here  is  very  deep.    The  surface  of  the  country  level  and  comparatively  free  from  undergrowth. 

Nearly  all  this  country  embraced  within  the  following  boundaries,  viz. :  Chilliwhack  on  the  west 
and  Cheam  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  Fraser  River  on  the  north  (including  islands) 
to  the  mountains  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  may  be  safely  set  down  as  containing 
more  rich  agricultural  land  unoccupied  than  any  other  section  of  the  same  extent  within  the  limits 
explored.  Although  nearly  all  timbered,  it  is  of  a  nature  requiring  no  great  amount  of  labour  in 
clearing,  if  I  may  except  the  fir  timber  which  is  always  more  or  less  liard  to  get  rid  of.  But  tlio 
settler  must  remember  he  has  only  the  timber  to  contend  with.  Here  he  is  free  from  floods;  and 
no  stones  exist  to  cover  his  land  with  unsightly  heaps  after  the  labour  of  clearing  away  the  timber  Is 
finished.  Towards  the  mountains  the  timber  becomes  more  scattering,  and  fern  openings  and  thick 
undergrowth  are  met  with. 

Leaving  the  valley  we  commenced  the  assent  of  "  Discovery  "  Mountain,  which  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  valley.  Perhaps  the  most  extended  view  to  be  had  on  the  Lower  Fraser  is 
from  this  mountain.  From  here  the  river  can  be  traced  through  all  its  windings,  eighty  miles  to 
the  gulf;  and  looks  still  and  motionless  in  the  distance.  New  Westminster  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  every  settlement  along  the  river  can  be  readily  distingiii.shed.  Sumass  and  Chilli- 
whack, the  former  seventeen,  the  latter  twelve  miles  away,  appear  almost  at  our  feet.  Here  also 
can  be  seen,  in  the  country  between  Chilliwhack  and  Oieam,  new  openings  made  by  recent  settleni. 

Turning  to  the  south,  and  within  one  hour's  walk  from  this  peak,  we  came  out  upon  an  open 
country,  miles  in  extent,  of  benches  and  rolling  hills,  covered  with  a  species  of  fine  bunch  grass,  and 
dotted  here  and  tl)ere  with  groves  of  stunted  pines. 

Tlie  existence  of  this  country  has  been  known  to  the  Cheam  Indians  for  years  ;  and  according  to 
them  no  white  man  has  ever  been  there.  I  have  also  the  Information  from  the  Indians  who 
accompanied  me,  that  winter  commences  there  in  October,  and  ends  in  April.  This  country  would 
Ijo  valuable  as  a  summer  range  for  stock,  especially  sheep.  The  best  approach  to  it  from  the  Fraser, 
would  be  up  the  valley  of  a  creek  which  empties  into  the  Fraser  eiglit  miles  above  Cheam  ;  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  open  stretch  of  country  extends  tlirough  to  the  valley  of  the  Similkameen. 

Ueturiiing  to  the  river  we  explored  round  the  Cheam  Islands.  On  two  of  these  islands,  settlemen  t 
has  already  commenced ;  but  miles  of  unoccupied  land  still  remain.  These  islands  are  lightly 
timbered  with  fir,  cedar,  and  white  birch;  with  undergrowth  of  hazel,  rose-bush,  &c.  The  soil  is  the 
usual  alluvial  deposit,  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  and  has  proved,  so  far,  to  be  very  productive; 
in  fact  we  found  here  everything  in  the  shape  of  root  crops,  vegetables,  &c.,  which  are  common  to 
the  climate  of  British  Columbia,  growing  In  great  luxuriiince. 

Iletueen  Cheam,  and  Hope. — Between  Cheam  and  Hope  no  unoccupied  land  of  any  extent  was 
found.  Crossing  the  river  at  Hope,  we  commenced  our  explorations  westward  along  the  northern 
bank.  Between  Ilope  and  Agassiz  Landing,  .a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  there  is  very  little 
worthy  of  note  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  land.  Bare  and  rugged  mountains,  with  here  and  there 
small  stretches  of  land  mostly  tinUiered  with  cottonwood,  and  subject  to  overflow,  make  up  this 
portion  of  the  country.  At  Agassiz  Landing  occurs  (be  first  break  in  the  mountains.  This' open 
stretch  of  country  is  partly  occupied,  and  one  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  met  with  in  the  district  is 
to  be  seen  here.  The  country  as  far  bock  as  the  mountains  is  lightly  timbered,  with  here  and  there 
open  patches  of  grass  and  fern  land,  and  clumps  of  vine-maple  and  hazel  bnsbes ;  and  very  little 
UUflculty  would  be  experienced  in  clearing  any  portion  of  it.    Soil,  dark  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 
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At  thft  northern  oxtrcniity  of  thisi  open  country  Ih  found  a  valley  or  pass  in  the  mountains,  about 
flix  roileH  long  and  three  wide,  lending  to  the  foot  of  liarrison  Lake.  Some  very  good  land  W  nut 
with  hero.  The  valley  is  thinly  timbered  with  fir  and  cedar  (burnt).  Near  HarrJHon  Lake  the  land 
i»  low  and  wet.    Two  Cranberry  Marshes,  the  largest  about  200  acres,  arc  also  found  here. 

From  this  point  we  proceeded  down  the  Fraser  to  Ilarrlsonmoutb,  thence  up  the  Harrison  Kiver 
and  T^ake.  Along  tills  route  the  mountains  hem  in  both  rivers  closely ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
tract  of  wet  grasii  land  (400  acres),  no  unoccupied  land  was  met  with,  although  we  ascended  the 
mountains  at  different  points  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
to  the  right,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  Its  Jimctlon  with  the  river,  is  situated  a  hot  spring,  the  steam 
arising  from  wtilch  can  be  seen  Irom  tome  distance  ns  we  approach  it. 

Ijeaving  Harrison  River  we  proceeded  down  the  Fraser  about  three  miles,  and  entered  what  is 
known  oa  Harris'  Slough.  Prairie  land  Is  met  with  both  on  the  islands  and  mainland ;  this  however 
is  nearly  all  occupied.  The  rilough  is  about  ten  miles  long,  nnu  tenters  the  Fraser  at  a  point  opposite 
Sumass  Mountain.  The  best  pii?ce  of  unoccupied  land  bordering  on  the  sluugh,  was  found  near  its 
head  on  the  mainland;  its  extent  about  six  hundred  acres,  lightly  timlx-red. 

Leaving  the  slough  we  travelled  westward  to  a  lake ;  thence  across  the  lake  to  a  valley.  The 
extent  of  this  valley  Is  about  1,600  acres,  is  partly  o<-cnpled  as  a  range  for  stock,  and  is  subject  to 
overflow.  No  unoccupied  high  land,  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  was  found  bordering  on  this 
valley,  the  mountains  almost  closing  It  in  on  three  sides.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the 
valley,  is  an  Island  containing  about  five  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  met  with  on  the  trip  down. 
The  soil  is  the  same  met  with  on  the  Clieam  Islands. 

Reaching  St.  Mary's  Mission  we  proceeded  back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  The  features  of  the  country  here  are  somewhat  different  from  any  met  with  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  The  land  is  rolling,  and  stretches  of  open  fern  land  occur  very  often,  i  mean  by 
fern  land,  land  over  which  the  fire  has  passed,  destroying  the  tinilxT  and  imdergrowth,  and  upon 
which  fern  has  sprung  up.  Here,  also,  Is  found  the  first  noticeable  dllTercnce  in  the  soil  from  that 
met  with  on  the  south  side,  which  is  nearly  all  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  The  soil  here  is  a  sort  of  red  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  Is  formed,  no  doubt,  by 
the  decomposition  of  rocks,  and,  to  Judge  from  its  lightnea",  would  not  long  retain  its  strength. 
Between  this  fern  land  and  the  river,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  latter,  is  situated  a  belt  of  alder 
lx)ttom  three  miles  In  extent,  the  surface  of  which  is  broken,  and  in  places  wet  and  swampy.  Along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  down  as  far  as  Stave  River,  the  country  is  heavily  timbered  with  iir  and 
cedar,  and  the  soil  gravelly. 

Following  Stave  River  up  as  far  as  the  lake,  very  little  agricultural  land.  Some  very  fine  timber 
(cedar  and  white-pine). 

Between  Stave  River  and  the  Keatsy  and  Pitt  Jleadows,  the  country  resembles  that  met  with 
Tjetween  Stave  River  and  the  "Mission;"  it  is  nearly  all  timbered,  stretches  of  fern  land.  Soil 
gravelly. 

Crossing  the  Keatsy  and  Pitt  IMeadows,  up  Pitt  River  to  head  of  lake,  thence  buck,  round  foot  of 
the  mountains,  to  LiUooet  River.  No  unoccupied  high  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  except  a 
small  stretch  of  timbered  land  situated  near  the  mouth  of  LiUooet  River. 

Pitt  River  Meadows. — Pitt  River  contains  an  area  of  nearly  20,000  acres,  which  is  sul^Ject  to 
overflow  from  all  sides.  The  whole  plain  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water  so  that  dyking  is,  in  my 
opinion,  out  of  the  question.  A  great  many  stretches  of  cranberry  marsh  are  met  with  thrcugh  this 
■country  to  Keatsy. 

Between  Pitt  River  and  Burrard  Inlet  no  exploration  was  made. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  Report,  that  the  greater  amount  of  agricultural  land  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  the  places  most  available  for  immediate  settlement  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  l^angley  settlement,  between  Langley  and  Matsqui,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  place,  and 
between  Chilliwhack  and  Clieam. 
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Abridged  Report  of  Exploration,  by  Mr.  E.  Mohun  in  1873,  East 
Coast  of  Vancouver  Island  between  Fort  Rupert  and  Menzies 
Bay. 

iSacguasA.— Between  Fort  Rupert  and  Clickseeway,  extensive  ranges  of  open  grass  swamps ;  but 
country  is  not  well  adapted  for  settlement;  needs  draining. 

Malcdm  7«Ia«d.— Malcolm  Island  contains  about  13,000  acres,  but  no  prairie  land  is  on  it;  the 
timber  Is  open  on  the  northern  shore,  less  so  on  south  side.  Soil  generally  of  fair  quality  ;  but  w  ater 
scarce. 

Nimkiih  i?twr.— The  Nimkish  River  is  a  large  stream,  canoe  navigation  not  bud,  no  open  land  on 
this  stream.    Soil  inferior. 

ytedgiglai  or  Karmutzeen  fliwr.— Into  this  lake,  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  the  Ncedgilgas  or 
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KarmuUnen  (faUliig  wut«r)  Hiver  (and  marlied  upon  the  chart  a$  the  Kla-onch,  but  not  known  among 
the  Indian^*  by  any  such  name)  falls.  Navigation  not  good — tlie  valley  wldins  oevvn  miles  up,  and  tbn 
banks  aru  usually  low,  level,  alluvial  flats.  The  good  land  on  tbU  stream  is  CHilmated  at  about  Siiuo 
acre.*,  most  of  which  would  not  be  e.xpcnsivi-  clearing.  Unfortunately,  available  lanil  is  cut  up  into 
detached  bloclcs  by  the  mountain  spur;)  and  gravel  ridges  which  run  down  to  the  stream. 

Beaver  Cou«.— Up  the  Cokish  Kivcr,  which  debouches  into  Heaver  Cove  near  the  baae  of  Mount  Holds- 
worth,  a  beautiful  little  valley,  well  watered,  and  containing  about  1500  acres.  Here  there  is  a  chain 
of  gross  prairies,  varying  from  two  or  tliree  to  fifteen  acres ;  and  divided  from  each  other  by  climips 
of  aider  and  patches  of  b.-rry  bushes.  The  whole  of  this  valley  might  be  easily  cleared,  while  there 
is  abundance  of  timber  along  its  sides  for  all  farming  purposes.    The  soil  is  of  first  class  quality. 

Adamt  Biver,  or  Hilatti. — Adams  River  is  a  large  rapid  stream.  At  the  mouth,  an  extensive  Hut 
of  8000  acres,  of  which,  probably,  4000  are  suitable  for  settlement ;  the  soil  is  very  good ;  the 
timber,  open  and  easily  cleared.  Ascending  the  river,  detached  flatu,  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
acres^,  divided  from  each  other  by  mountain  spurs,  are  passed ;  most  of  these  are  of  good  alluvial  soil. 
There  Is  a  trail  though  but  little  travelled,  which,  following  a  fork  of  this  stream,  crosses  a  low 
divide  into  the  valley  of  Salmon  River. 

ScUmon  Hiver  or  A'u«am.— Last,  but  not  least  o'  the  list,  Salmon  River  claims  attention.  This  Is 
a  large  stream,  the  sources  of  which  are  believed  .j  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Woshiiifilna 
and  Alexandra  Peak,  while  two  considerable  tributaries  take  their  rise  from  Victoria  Peak  and  Crown 
Mountain  respectively,  and  add  considerably  to  its  volume  in  the  low  portion  of  the  river.  The 
main  stream  Itself  is  far  from  rapid,  at  all  events  at  low  water,  and  is  easily  navigable  for  canoes  lor 
some  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  the  current  though  strong,  is  not  sufiiciently  so  to  render  its 
ascent  a  matter  of  difficulty  even  to  inexperienced  canoemen,  the  riffles  being  unimportant  and 
nowhere  dangerous.  It  Is  believed  that  at  moderate  stages  of  the  water,  light  draught  steamers 
would  be  able  to  ascend  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  vuUey  may  be  descriljed  as  about  twenty  miles 
long,  vftiying  in  widih  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  miles.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  40,000  acres 
of  land,  of  which  at  least  25,000  are  eminently  adapted  for  settlement.  In  these  figures  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  rather  to  under  than  over-estimate.  The  soil  throughout  from  one  mountain  rutig-i 
to  the  other  is  of  very  superior  quality.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  there  is  usually  a  narrow  belt  nf 
timber,  cedar,  hemlock,  and  a  little  red  fir  and  spruce,  beyond  this  one  finds  dry  alder  bottoms  with 
the  trees  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  while  grass  sometimes  and  sometimes  berry  bushes  represent  the 
underbrush  ;  small  fern  prairies,  of  from  five  to  ten  acres,  and  clumps  of  hemlock  and  spruce  are 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  valley,  and  with  the  exception  that  towards  the  mouth  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  be  rather  more  swampy  than  above,  this  Is  its  character  for  twenty  miles.  In  many 
places  there  is  excellent  feed  to  be  found  on  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Si  ill  higher  up  the  ri\er 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  pine,  of  fair  size.  The  next  consideration  which  presetus 
itself  is  as  to  the  modes  of  i  caching  this  valley,  of  which  there  are  two.  One  may  be  dismissed  iu  a 
very  few  words,  and  is  the  only  one  at  present  available,  viz.,  by  canoe  from  Salmon  Bay. 

The  other  is  by  trail  from  Menziea  Buy  which  presents  the  following  advantages  — 

Firstly, — Menzles  Bay  is  a  good  harbour,  and  lies  to  the  snuihward  of  the  Seymour  Narrows. 

Secondly, — That  it  is  directly  on  the  line  of  the  projected  railway. 

Thirdly,— That  it  is  no  great  distance  from  the  head  of  the  proposed  settlement;  and, 

Lastly, — That  the  country  is  f.ivourable  for  trail  making. 

The  only  obstacle  appears  to  be  a  large  lake,  which  extendi  from  the  Menzies  Mountain  many 
miles  to  the  southward.  Even  this,  however,  offers  a  convenient  pl.ice  for  crossing,  since  two 
opposing  points  stretch  far  into  the  lake,  and  only  leave  a  gap  of  some  three  hundred  feet  to  bridge. 
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IX)NDON  AND  PKO/INCIAL  BANK.  LIMITED. 

LONDON  AND  WESTMIN&TER  BANK. 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  HANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

ALEXANDERS,  MAW  ft  CO.,  IPSWICH. 

BIRKBKCK  Sc  CO.  (CRAVEN  BANK). 

DING  LEY  Si  CO.,  LAUNCIiSTON. 

GARFIT  ft  CO. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  BANKING  COMPANY. 

HUDDERSFIELD  BANKING  COMPANY. 

LAMBFON  ft  CO.,  NhWCASFLE-ON-lYNE. 

LANCASTER  BANKING  COMPANY. 

LlN(;OLN  ft  LINDSEY  BANKING  CO.,  LOUTH. 

SMITH.  ELLISON  8e  CO. 

STUCKEY  8  BANKING  COMPANY. 

UNION  BANKING  COMPANY.  COVENTRY. 

YORK  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BANK. 


IRELAND. 
BANK  OF  IRELAND. 
MUNSTKR  BANK,  LIMITED.      • 
NATIONAL  BANK. 
PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 
ROYAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

AUSTRALIA. 
UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 

CHARTERED  MERCANTILE  BANK  Ok  INDIA 

LONIX)N  AND  CHINA. 
AGRA  BANK,  LIMITED. 

WEST  INDIES. 
COLONIAL  BANK. 

PARIS. 
Messbs.  MARCUARD.  ANDR£  ft  CO. 

LYONS. 

CREDIT  LYONNAIS. 


3,  CUmtHt's  Lane,  Lombard  Street, 
LoKiioH,  E.C. 


R.  W.  BRADFORD,  Secretary. 


TURNER,  BEETOR,  &  TUNSTALL, 

Commission  ||ltrcbants, 


IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 

DRY  GOODS, 

Victoria, 
BRITISH     COLUMBIA. 


SOLE    AGENTS    FOR 
BOUTELLEAU  &  Co.'s   CHAMPAGNE  VINEYARD  PRO- 
PRIETORS' COMPANY'S  COGNAC  BRANDY. 
Clossmann  &  Cos.  Celebrated  Clarets, 
G.  Preller  &  Cos.  Celebrated  Clarets. 
Basss  Ale^  bottled  by  M.  B.  Foster  &  Sons. 
Guinness  s  Stout,  do.     do. 

H.  D.  Rawlings    Celebrated  Aerated  Waters  and  Ginger 
Ale. 

FAWCETT'S  "ROYAL    CROWN"   IRISH   WHISKEY. 

Dtiff  Gordon  s  Celebrated  Sherries. 
WHITING  &  COWAN,   OSHAWA,  ONTARIO,   CANADA, 
,  GARDEN  AND  AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS. 
San/ordj  Vail^  &  Bickley^  of  Hamilton^  Canadian  Tweeds. 
D.  Mclnnes  &  Co.^  Hamilton,  Canadian  Tweeds. 
F.  BRABY  &  Co.,  Limited,  GALVANIZED  IRON,  FITZROY 
WORKS,  LONDON. 
Price  &  Go's.  Per/umery  and  Fancy  Soaps.  \ 


J- 


^cretary. 


LONDON     FIRM: 

P.   TUNSTALL    &    Co., 

8,  BOW  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


rr 


\ 


■     BANK    OF    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

I  'f'  IncorporateJ  by  Royal  Charttr,  1862, 

5,  EAST  INDIA  AVENUE,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Capital  £500,000  in  25,000  Shares  of  £20  each. 

With  power  to  increase. 
(Tourt  of  Dirrrtors. 

T.W.  L.  MACKEAN,  F.sg.,  Chairman.  ROHKRl'  GILLESPIE,  Esq.,  Dtpmty  Chairman. 

JAMES  ANOKKSON,  Ehq.  |         HKNRY  DALUIAC  HARRISON,  Esq. 

.       EDEN  COLVILE,  Esq.  I         Sir  JOHN   ROSE.  Bart.,  K.CM.G. 

Ctntral  A/anngtr—HESRV  E.  RANSOM,  Esq. 
BanWrs—MtissHi.  SMIIH,   I'AYNE  &  SMITHS. 

BRANCHES. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

VICTORIA,  BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

AGENTS. 

In  England.  Is  Mkxico  and  Pbru. 


Bank  or  Liverpool. 

North  and  Suutn  Wales  Rank. 

In  Scotland, 
BritUh  Linen  Company  liuiik. 

I  In  Ikkland. 

l  Bankof  Irrl:<.iJ. 

In  Nkw  Yohk. 
Messn.  R.  Hell  &  C.  1'.  Smithers,  59,  Wall  St. 

In  Canada. 
'      Bank  of  Montreal. 


London  Bank  of  Mexico — Mexico- 
Ditto  Lima. 

In    AtJSTPALIA. 

Bank  of  Australasia. 

Commercial  UaiikinK  Company  of  Sydney. 

English,  Scotli^h,  and  Australian  Chartered  Hk. 

In  Nkw  Zualand. 
Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

In  China  and  Japan. 
Orientnt  Hank  Corporation,  Hongkong,  Shant;- 
hai,  and  Vukuliama. 


The  Hank  grants  Letters  of  Credit  on  its  Hr.inches  at  San  Francisco,  in  California  ;  Portland,  in 
Oregon  ;  and  Vicioria,  in  Hritish  Columbia  ;  and  similar  Credits  are  granted  by  the  HritiKh  Liuun  Com- 
pany Bank,  the  North  and  South  Wales  Hank  in  Liverpool,  and  the  Hank  of  Liverpool. 

The  Hank  also  purchases,  or  forwards  for  collection,  Drafts  on  the  above  Hranches, 


FINDLAY,   DURHAM,  &  BRODIE, 

Importers  &  General  Commission  Merchants, 

WHARF  STREET,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 

London  Office:  — 31,    GREAT   ST.   HELEN'S,   E.C. 


DENNY    &    SPENCER, 

IMPORTERS  OF  STAPLE   DRY   GOODS,  MILLINERY,  &C. 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL. 

' '^      VICTORIA        HOUSE, 
GOVERNMENT     STREET,     VICTORIA,    B.C. 

4  ,: 


. 


I 


\ 

HENRY   RHODES   &   CO., 

I 

(SaCCl-SSORS     TO    7  ANION,    RHODES    Sr    CO.) 

COMMISSION  MERCHANik, 
STORE     STREET,     VICTORIA, 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA,     f 


^n  Assortment  of  all  Goods  suitable  for  the 
Market  kept  constantly  in  Stock.  . 


THE  NOBTHERN  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
THE  LIVERPOOL  BOARD  of  UNDERWRITERS,  Ac,  Ac. 

LINE  OF  PACKETS  BETWEEN  LIVERPOOL  AND  VICTORIA, 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND.  J 

A  First-class  Vessel  is  despatched  about  every  Six  WeekS. 


LINE  OF  PACKETS  BETWEEN  LIVERPOOL  AND  PORTU.ND, 


OREGON. 

First-class  Iron  Vessels  are  despatched  at  intervals. 


I 


LINE  OF  PACKETS  BETWEEN  LIVERPOOL  ANDj 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Iron  Clipper  Ship  is  despatched  One*  a  Month. 

Apply  to  G.  H.  FLETCHER  ft  CO., 

9  &  12a,  Exchange  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


I- 


'     "ALLAN"  LINE. 

Under  Contract  with  the  Government  of  Canada  for  the  Conveyance  of  the 

HALIFAX,  CANADIAN,  AND  UNITED  STATES  MAILS. 

The  Steamers  run  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  other  Railways,  forwarding 
Passengers  on  easy  terms  to  all  Stations  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  Amenta. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  TO  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


S.S.  SARDINIAN. 

„  CANADIAN. 

„  CIRCASSIAN. 

„  POLYNESIAN. 

„  SARMATIAN. 

„  SCANDINAVIAN. 

..  PRUSSIAN. 


S.S.  AUSTRIAN. 

„  NESTORIAN. 

„  MORAVIAN,      s 

„  PERUVIAN. 

„  HIBERNIAN. 

„  NOVA  SCOTIAN. 

„  N.  AMERICAN. 


S.S.  CASPIAN. 

„  CORINTHIAN. 

„  MANITOEAN. 

„  PHCENICIAN. 

„  WALDENSIAN. 

,    „  ST.  PATRICK. 

■„  ACADIAN. 


LIVERPOOL  TO  QUEBEC 

Every  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  calliny  at  LONDONDERRY  (Leknd)  on  the 
following  day,  to  take  on  board  P.assengers  and  Mails  ;  and  from 

LIVERPOOL  to    HALIFAX    and    BALTIMORE 

Every  ALTERNATE  TUESDAY,  calling  at  QUEENSTOVVN  on  th-  folJowint; 

day  for  Mails  and  Passengers. 

GLASGOW   TO    QUEBEC 

Ever-  TUESDAY,  calling  at  BELFAST  to  embark  Pa.«,scngtiL. 

LIVERPOOL   TO    ST.    JOHN'S,    N.F., 

Once  a- Fortnight. 

Cabin  Fares — From  LIVERPOOL  to  any  of  the  above  Ports,  15  and  i8  Gaintas  ;  and 

from  GLASGOW,  13  Guineas.  --     ^, 

QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 

Every  SATURDAY,  calling  at  LONDONDERRY  to  land  Mails  a'l.i  I  assengt  is. 
Cabin  Fare— 80  Dollars  and  70  Dollars. 

BALTIMORE   TO    LIVERPOOL 

Every  ALTERNATE    TUESDAY,  calling  at  QUEENSTOWN  to  lano  Mails  .muI 
Passengers.     Cabin  Fare— 80  and  70  Dollars. 

HALIFAX    TO     LIVERPOOL 

Every  ALTERNATE  TUESDAY,  calling  at  QUEENSTOWN  to  lan-i  Mais  and 
Passengers,     Cabin  Fare — 80  and  70  Dollar.^;. 

INTERMEDIATE  PASSAGE,  9  Guineas,  including  Beds,  Bedding,  and  all  necessaiy 
utensils.  STEERAGE  PASSAGE,  at  lowest  rates  to  either  QUEBEC,  PORTLAND, 
HALIFAX,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  BALTIMORE,  or  NORFOLK,  including  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cooked  Provisions. 

Children  between  one  and  eight,  Half-price  ;  and  infants  under  one  year,  Ten  SluUings. 

Baggage  taken  from  the  Ocean  Steamships  to  the  Railway  Cars  free  of  expense. 

The  Steamers  of  this  Line  are  well  known  for  their  rapid  passages.  The  Saloon  and  sletping  accou.ino- 
dation  is  unsurpassed  for  elegance  and  comfort,  and  the  style  of  living  is  all  that  one  could  wish.  Cabin 
fare,  however,  does  not  include  Wines  and  Liquors,  but  they  can  be  obtained  on  board  on  the  u<iua1  Kniis 

THROUGH  TICKETS  can  be  issued  to   all   parts  of  Canada,   the   United 

States,  and  British  Columbia. 

RETURN  TICKETS  issi.ed  on  favourable  terms,  and  good  for  Twelve  Months. 

The  attention  of  travellers  to  and  from  the  WESTERN  STATES  is  specially  directed  to  thit  ri)i.ie. 

09^  During  the  Winter  Months — from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the  first  week  in  April— the 
Steamers  go  to  Portland  instead  of  Quebec,  the  same  Railway  facilities  being  in  operatioti  thrrc  ttr 
Through  Booking  to  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  States. 


/vr  Jurther  Parlktdars  app!y  to 


ALLAN  BROTHERS  &  Co.,    . 

ALEXANDRA  BUILDINGS,  JAMES  ST'^EET,  LIVERPOOL. 


